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iditorial Note 

This hook of essays on the economic progress already made in Palestine, and on the 
possibilities of further expansion, was projected and largely prepared in 1945. The 
current discussions and negotiations on Palestine, whatever their outcome, do not 
make a constructive economic survey less timely; indeed, recent developments 
should make such a survey of more urgent usefulness. ‘^"The Jewish National Home, 
though embodying a minority of the population, is today a reality established under 
an international guarantee,” reports the recent Anglo-American Committee. ‘Tt 
has a right to continued existence, protection and development.”'*' 

Zionist progress has been aided by the application of science to agriculture and 
industry through the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the Daniel Sieff Re- 
search Institute of Rehovoth, and by the development of Dead Sea potash deposits 
and the grid of Electric Power. Another factor has been the intensive land settlement 
on a co-operative basis, which the same report called ^‘^a miracle both of physical 
achievement and spiritual endeavour”. 

Most of the articles of this book are written by experts actually engaged in Palestine 
in the schemes and industries under review. Other contributors, like Professor 
Lowdermilk, Sir John Russell, Professor Laski and Mr. Robert Nathan, have special 
qualifications and sympathies for discussing the larger pattern of future expansion. 
The ‘^^Lowdermilk” hydro-electric plan for turning the Jordan VaUey into a source 
of permanent prosperity for the whole Middle East, was indicated for consideration 
in Mr. Herbert Morrison’s recent statement of British policy; and it is to be found 
here in full detail. 

The recent more rapid pace of economic progress in Palestine has been due partly to 
the second great world war. It will be seen how fortunate it was for the defence 
requirements of the United Nations in the Middle East, that Palestine’s industries 
were capable of such increased production and re-adaptation. 

Whatever may be the next or final shape of International Trusteeship over Pales- 
tine, its future as an economic, ethnological, and geographic bridge between East 
and West, and as a Jewish National Home, must remain a serious British concern. 
Thus many different factors give value and interest to this survey of Palestine's 
Economic Future for the specialised or the general reader. 

* Cmd 6080, pp. 4. 



Chaim Weizmann 


Introduction 

This book on the economy of Palestine attempts to give some idea of its modern 
agricultural, industrial, and scientific development. It is far from being a 
complete record. Indeed, it cannot be, since the economy it describes is not 
static, but dynamic — growing and undergoing constant change in the transition 
from war to peace. But the essays that follow bear witness to the skill, know- 
ledge and devotion which the Jews have brought to the rebuilding of their 
land. Such testimony deserves to be widely read, and I am sure that this 
book will meet with the warm welcome it deserves. 

The remarkable transformation wrought in Palestine’s economic life in the last 
two or three decades cannot fail to arouse interest, both for its own sake, and 
on account of its bearing on the world problem of the Jewish people. The 
Jews are now passing through one of the most crucial periods in their long and 
tragic history. Many nations, it is true, have suffered grievously in this war. 
Now, faced with political uncertainty and sometimes economic ruin, they are 
surveying their possessions, or what is left of them, and planning their recon- 
struction. But in no other case has the need for ^reconstruction’ a more 
urgent, a more literal, connotation than in that of the Jews. Six millions — 
more than three-fifths of European Jewry — have perished: a staggering sum 
total of disaster, and the greatest yet inflicted on any people as the result of a 
cold-blooded, scientifically planned, policy. About a million- and- a-half remain 
in Europe outside Russia — brands plucked from the burning — in many cases 
the sole survivors of their families. Their possessions have been dispersed, their 



economic positions are gone. And although Hitler’s armies are defeated, the 
poison of Nazi racialism is at work to-day in more countries than before. The 
moral climate in the post-war world does not favour the survival of minority 
groups, still less of a minority without even the hacking of a State of its owm. 
Nor, in most cases, have the remnants of European Jewry the desire or the 
energy to resume the struggle for existence amidst surroundings and popula- 
tions that have seen the destiuction of everyone and everything they held dear. 
To-day, practically every European Jew feels in his bones that if his people 
have suffered as no other, it is because homelessness is the badge of his tribe. 
Masses of Jews are determined to rid themselves of this curse of homelessness. 
They have no doubt — as no serious student of history can have — that this is 
possible only in the land which is theirs by virtue alike of historic right and 
present achievement. If the pioneers of the Jewish National Movement have 
made the Jewish National Home going concern,’ as the Royal Commission 
called it, then this was largely due to the spell which that particular country 
casts over Jewish minds and hearts — something which no other country of 
colonisation (even were such available) could command. This is the reason 
why it has been possible in Palestine to create conditions for the absorption of 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants with European standards of life, 
and to raise the level of the Arab population far above that of the neighbouring 
Arab States. Given large-scale development, very many more could be absorbed 
and Dr. Lowdermilk, who contributes a notable essay to this book, has shown 
how it can be done. 

Here, as in all such things, the human factor is all-important. Contact with the 
ancestral soil has had a rejuvenating effect on the Jew, and to-day we find in 
Palestine a virile, progressive community, the nucleus of a reborn Jewish nation. 
Their spirit of enterprise, their moral fortitude in face of adversity, as well as 
their technical and industrial skill, will help the Jews of Palestine to overcome 
the difficult problems now confronting them. 

Palestine is admittedly poor in raw materials, and many people therefore take 
a gloomy view of its economic future. There is no denying that lack of raw 
materials is a serious handicap. But other countries, equally ^poverty- 
stricken’ in natural resources, have been able to develop a rich and prosperous 
agriculture and industry. The classic example is Switzerland, which besides 
having no raw materials, is also completely land-locked. The key to Switzer- 
land’s high standard of life is to be found in her concentration on high quality 
products, and in the skill and devotion of her people. 
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Palestine has proved in the last two decades, and more especially in the course 
of the second world war, that it is capable of becoming the Switzerland of the 
Middle East. The range of production has expanded under the stimulus of 
curtailed imports and abundant military contracts. Palestine’s industrial 
output in 1943 was about £36 million, compared with about £10 million in 
1939, The greatest development has taken place in the food and metal in- 
dustries (including machine production), and in the leather and textile industries. 
Glass, carbonic acid, oxygen, sulphuric acid, pharmaceuticals, precision instru- 
ments, brass and steel castings, plastics, as well as artificial teeth and razor- 
blades, are among the goods now ^made in Palestine.’ A diamond- cutting 
industry has come to stay. The production of super-phosphate fertiliser, so 
important to agriculture, has rendered Palestine self-sufficient in this field, and 
even provides a surplus for export to neighbouring countries. The export of 
potash, bromine, and other by-products derived from the Dead Sea, has been 
stepped up during the war. 

During the war Palestine’s Jewish industry has shown such a capacity for 
adaptation and expansion that the contribution to the war-effort of the 600,000 
Jews of Palestine has been proportionately far in excess of that made by greater 
and richer countries. Therein lies some claim on the attention of those who 
may be in a position to help Palestinian industry to re-establish itself in the 
difficult conditions of the post-war world. Inasmuch as the bulk of Palestine’s 
war output was of civilian supplies, the task of "^reconversion’ will be easier. 
But some adjustment in the cost of living, higher labour productivity, technical 
re-equipment, and a free flow of raw materials, are conditions indispensable for 
success in the future. An attitude of genuine friendship and readiness to help 
on the part of the Government — something in the past not always forthcoming 
— is of cardinal importance. What it has been possible to achieve with small 
means, and against tremendous odds, is proof enough that the Jews could do 
even better if given a proper chance. By expanding Palestine’s industries, and 
intensifying her agriculture, through the irrigation of waste lands and the 
creation of hydro-electric power, the Jews are opening up a hitherto undeveloped 
region to civilisation. Of necessity, this must stimulate development in the 
less advanced regions of the Middle East, strengthen the economic bonds 
between Palestine and the neighbouring countries, and perhaps in time banish 
the suspicion and animosity which now divide the various peoples. Such a 
prospect may seem remote at present; yet time may show that patient con- 
structive effort, and service rendered, are stronger than political passions. 





Walter Clay Lowdermilk 
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Palestine: A Promise for the Middle East 


It was during a study of land use in the Old 
World in 1938 and 1939 to learn how the farmers 
and stockmen of America may profit by the 
experience of the Old World, that I became 
especially interested in Palestine. For it was 
here in the midst of the run-down, misused, and 
underused lands of the Near or Middle East 
that the splendid reclamation work of Jewish 
agricultural settlements give promise of a new 
day in these old lands. Egypt is an exception 
to the general state of deterioration of its lands, 
because of the extraordinary features of the 
Nile Valley that have safeguarded this wonder- 
fully productive area from wastage of erosion 
or salinization of land under ancient methods of 
irrigation. But in Palestine there is hope for a 
new day for the entire Middle East, if the heroic 
work and devotion of Jewish settlers to the 
reclamation of the ‘‘promised land” is per- 
mitted to come to fruition. 

My approach to the problems of the Middle East 
is not through its politics, but through its lands. 
I have sought to read the record as it is written 
deeply in the land for all to see who have eyes 
to see. I follow the lead of the great British 
engineer, Sir William Willcocks, who, in speak- 
ing of Mesopotamia said “I have no interest in 
the politics but in making ten blades of grass 
grow where one grew before.” Political issues, 
like the weather, are changeable, but the land- 
scape, with its great potentialities, if intelli- 
gently made use of, abides through all vicissi- 
tudes of weather. No policy can long endure 
that does not provide food enough for all the 
people. A sound and enduring social structure 
can only be built on the conservation and 
improved production of useful things from the 
land. For land is the silent partner in the rise 
and fall of civilizations. We may well begin 
this discussion of Palestine with a consideration 
of the land base of the Middle East, whose fate 
Palestine has shared in the past, and for which 
Palestine may show a way out to a new and 
better day. 

Palestine is a very small part of the Middle East 
which is comprised of Turkey, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon, Arabia, Palestine and Egypt. The 


Middle East is a vast area of land of many sorts, 
lying in a semi-humid to desert climate. In it 
a few mountain ranges rise high enough to con- 
dense waters out of moisture-laden winds to 
water forests and fields and to nourish rivers 
for irrigating great low-lying alluvial plains of 
great fertility but scant rainfall. The full 
advantage of soils of arid climate full of mineral 
plant foods may thus be utilized in the zones of 
grasslands and deserts. These features and 
conditions prepared the Middle East for the 
cradle of Western civilization. For food in 
abundance could be grown m comparatively 
small areas with relatively high efficiency of 
farmer manpower. Vast grasslands fed flocks 
part of the year and forests of the upstanding 
mountains supplied needed building materials, 
according to deciphered records of the ancients 
of these lands 

The genius of native peoples early made use of 
these peculiar features of this historic region. 
Out of their genius has come down to us many 
of the commonplaces in our life to-day and more 
particularly in our philosophy, science and 
religion. It was a case of a people working in 
a favourable land that brought on the division 
of labour and organization of society, and 
spiritual insight that gave to the world the 
beginnings and hopes of common men of western 
civilization. These are the Holy Lands, in 
which peoples of the western world are blessed 
and are profoundly interested. 

At the same time, this highly favoured region 
was visited by a curse, of which recognition was 
early shown m the Bible story of Cam and Abel. 
This curse rose out of antagomsms and conflicts 
between the tent dweller and the house dweller 
— the shepherd and the farmer — the Bedouin 
and the Fellah. Alternations of seasons of 
winter wet and summer dry imposed nomadism 
on shepherds. They ran their herds on the 
grasslands and desert borders during winter 
rainy seasons, but w^ere under the necessity m 
the long, hot, dry summers, to seek out feeding 
grounds in river valleys where sub-irrigated 
alluvial plains grew^ green pasturage. Such w^as 
an ideal set-up for a migratory grazing economy 



of nomadism. Variability of seasonal rainfall 
also induced the mobility of nomadism to av ander 
to those areas where rams had been heayiest 
and grasses were the most luxuriant m winter 
and spring. But when peoples of the yalleys, 
as well as settled nomads, learned irrigation 
farming, they gradually occupied alluyial plains 
and became house dwelling farmers with fixed 
abode, ydth little or no relation to the economy 
of migratory grazing. They did not grow hay 
to feed the herds of the nomads during the 
summer. Nomads were gradually pushed out, 
or were kept out of their erstwhile summer 
feeding grounds. They fought back. For the 
desert seemed to produce more people than could 
be fed with these diminishing summer grazing 
grounds, and from time to time denizens of the 
desert under bold leadership swept down into 
yalley plains and sacked and destroyed and 
passed on, or at times they replaced the farmers, 
and themselves became farmers, only later to 
be attacked or swept out by another wave of 
hardy and fierce nomads out of the desert. 
Time after time, these waves of destruction 
blighted the Holy Lands of Western Civilization. 
In Mesopotamia, eleven civilizations have risen 
and fallen during the past seven thousand years. 
Iraq is the twelfth. These destructive waves 
have time and again laid Palestine waste as 
well as adjoining lands. 

The decline of Palestine began with the Arab 
nomad invasion in the seventh century of the 
Christian Era and was made worse after the 
second invasion in the eleventh century. The 
decline of Palestine reached its darkest stage in 
the four hundred years of Turkish rule from 
1517 to 1918. The old Turkish regime was quite 
different from the rejuvenated and progressive 
country of to-day. Oppressive taxes drove 
farmers or fellaheen into the hills and into semi- 
nomadism. A tax was laid upon every standing 
tree, and rather than pay the tax farmers cut 
the trees until the country became practically 
treeless. Also, farmers were the natural prey 
of wandering nomadic tribes. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, conditions of popula- 
tion and land were at their lowest ebb. In- 
security prevailed throughout the country as 
bedouins plundered farms and robbed travellers 
and caravans on the roads. Thus, gradually, 
the ancient agriculture of refined measures of 


husbandry and conservation was supplanted by 
a goat culture of roving Arab nomads, who cared 
nothing about a permanent abode, but cut down 
trees for fuel and moved on in search of pastuie. 
Their herds of goats over-ian the country, 
eating everything into the ground. At the end 
of the long dry season, soil was bare and defence- 
less before heavy fall rams and soil erosion took 
its toll with every heavy shower. Productive 
soils w ere eroded off the slopes and washed down 
into the valleys, there deposited to form marsh 
lands or were carried out to sea to muddy the 
Mediterranean as far as the horizon. In Febru- 
ary 1939 I w^as out m just such a heavy storm 
and saw a demonstration of the vast wastage of 
soil w^hich had been going on for centuries. 
During these years of low ebb of the Middle 
East. Palestine w^as depopulated until by 1850 
the total inhabitants numbered less than 200,000 
souls, living amid malarial swamps, eroded hdl 
sides and broken down terraces. Instead of the 
three million prosperous inhabitants of Roman 
times, Palestine w^as an empty country and its 
lands underused and abused. This was the 
picture w'-hen the first Jew’ish settlers entered 
Palestine m 1882 and began their reclamation of 
malarial sw^amps and long neglected lands. 

Since that time, a great change has come over 
the land; the people have seen a great light. 
We noted a sharp contrast between the old and 
new condition as we travelled along the highway 
outside Hadera, one of the earliest Jewish 
settlements. On one side of the road w’as a 
group of black and brown “hair houses” or 
goat hair tents of semi-nomads near a field of 
“patch cultivation” where the yield of gram 
was no more than five bushels per acre. On the 
other side of the road was a modern Jewish 
well-tilled irrigated orange orchard, with its 
waxy deep -green leaves dotted with white 
fragrant blossoms and illuminated with ripening 
frmt. The farmer was cultivating between the 
trees with a tractor, drawing a many-shovelled 
cultivator. In the distance through the trees, 
was a neatly painted modern home. 

Here was the difference in types of agriculture 
and modes of living that show forth the dynamic 
changes in progress in this Holy Land of the 
Western World. Here, instead of subsistence 
farming of low efficiency, was a modern scientific 
farming of high efficiency. With this, the 


farmer’s purchasing power is increased. He is 
able to support an industrialized super-structure 
that provides good and useful things which the 
farmer may buy and enjoy a higher standard of 
living. This is the direction in which the world 
of to-day is going. This is the direction of 
progress which cannot be stayed. Modern 
efficiency, and a chance for the common man, 
for the farmer and worker to earn some of the 
good things of life, have entered the Middle East 
at last. This trend may be delayed, but it also 
cannot be stayed. It will be opposed by the 
exploiters of the fellaheen, for it endangers their 
racket. The magmficent reclamation of old 
misused and under-used lands in Palestine calls 
the attention of the world to the Middle East as 
showing a demonstration and a promise for a 
great future as well as a lesson to the rest of the 
world, to care for and to conserve its lands. 

All the more has this area become the object of 
international interest by reason of great reser- 
voirs of petroleum which are found to underlie 
these Holy Lands. America, as well as other 
great Powers, will become more and more 
interested in the Middle East for this reason. 

In my study of land use in North Africa and 
the Middle East, involving 18,000 miles of travel 
through North Africa, Palestine, Lebanon, 
Syria and Iraq, I found, with the exception of 
the oasis of Damascus and Egypt, this vast 
region in a state of decline, under-used, misused 
and under-populated. Nowadays, wretched 
villages of a few hundred people stand in the 
place of great and prosperous cities of ancient 
times. Ruins of magnificent public buildings 
beautifully designed and decorated as those at 
Palmyra, Bare, Balbeck, Jerash, Amman, Petra, 
CsBsarea and Samaria, with their homes of 
refinement, culture and prosperity, have lately 
been excavated from out the accumulations of 
erosion by wind and water. These great centres 
are forsaken and in their places are villages with 
their people in houses and hovels no match for 
those of cities in ruins. Great works of dams for 
reservoirs and aqueducts are broken down. 
The people of to-day show^ neither the genius 
nor the culture that gave rise to the state of 
ancient civilization of this historic region. 

Farm terraces that once covered vast areas of 
hill lands and reached high stages of refinement 


in conservation of soils and waters have gener- 
ally been abandoned and overrun by goat herds 
of nomads and semi-nomads. Lack of main- 
tenance of these remarkable works of conserva- 
tion has let soil erosion do its work for a thousand 
years and more to this region that once was the 
centre of power and culture of the ancient world. 
Conditions studied in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan and Palestine give rise to this 
conclusion. But only Iraq, Lebanon and 
Palestine will be discussed in this chapter. 
Modern Iraq includes Mesopotamia,lyingbetween 
the twin rivers of Euphrates and Tigris. As I 
stood on the rums of Babylon (April 1939) in 
the midst of salty desolation, the only living 
thing I saw was a wolf, shaking his head as if 
he might have a tick in his ear, as he loped along 
to his lair in rums of one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world, the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, where air conditioning was m use 2,600 
years ago. Baghdad of to-day is the descendent 
of the Queen city of Babylon, but in no way is its 
equal in power, population, or status in 
civilization. 

Archaeologists estimate from rums of villages 
and cities and from ancient records that the 
population of ancient Babylonia may have been 
as much as 30 millions, whereas to-day the 
population of Iraq, including nomads of exten- 
sive bordering grasslands, is less than four 
millions (1939). The population has declined not 
only m state of culture but in numbers as well. 
Status of land was my special interest. Hundreds 
of abandoned canals lie across dry plains. Little 
mountain ranges of silt, or ‘‘spoil banks,” are 
piled high on each side of abandoned canals, 
one beside another, showing that as cleaning a 
canal of silt became more work than digging a 
new canal, old canals were abandoned and new 
ones were dug. According to the log of our car, 
we crossed 98 such abandoned canals on the 
road from Baghdad to Mosul. At one point, I 
found eleven abandoned canals beside a partially 
choked canal now m use. In my flight over 
Mesopotamia in 1942, 1 had a good aerial view of 
great areas of abandoned land marked with 
silted up canals and drifting soil dunes. Irrigated 
lands of to-day are only a small part of those 
once irrigated. 

The decline of population, mode of life and 
prosperity of this “Garden of Eden” land 



cannot be ascribed to adverse change in climate. 
For Mesopotamia has always required irrigation 
^vater for growing crops, as it does to-day, 
because of lo^v rainfall, averaging less than 10 
inches per annum. Some years it falls below 
5 inches. The physiography is that of an and 
land for a long time geologically speaking 
Soils of ancient times are fertile calcareous loams 
and are still in place. The great Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers run full of life-giving waters, 
ready to be diverted and spread upon this vast 
area of fertile alluvial lands. The land is ready 
for a series of great irrigation projects to make it 
fruitful again. 

Failure of canals to deliver irrigation waters 
would be sufficient reason for depopulation and 
decline of this and and historic region Choking 
of canals with silt from lack of manpow'er 
enough to clean them would, by cutting off the 
whalers from villages and lands, more effectively 
depopulate the country than w ould an invading 
army. Shifting of river courses wmuld also leave 
cities high and dry. Or cutting of diversion 
dams by a hostile army as that of Hulagu Khan 
(1298) would put the population to flight and 
undermine the prosperity of the region. Just 
these events happened, leaving the land desolate 
with only remnants of the former population 
remaining. Their weakness made them a 
greater prey for the surrounding nomad tribes, 
plundering from out the desert. 

It appears then that not adverse climatic change 
has wrought this devastation in Iraq, but that 
it is solely the handiwork of man. If this be 
true, it follows that the land can be restored to 
its former state of production and greater if 
modern methods are used. This has been proved 
by experiments out of Baghdad, which I 
examined in 1939 and by the construction of 
modern diversion dams such as the Kut Barrage 
in April 1939 where I was a guest of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq at the official opening of this 
structure for diverting waters of the Tigris 
River to some 500,000 acres of land. 

On the basis of the present density of population 
in the Shatt-Al-Arab and the land that was 
under irrigation in times past, it would be 
possible to support some 25 millions of people. 
Yet with modern engineering structures, with 
up-to-date powered construction machines and 
with reinforced concrete, it wdll be possible to 


put in permanent diversion dams higher up 
river to gi\e higher heads, and with power- 
dri\en exca\ation machines for digging canals 
to deliver w aters to a greater area of land than 
was under cultivation in ancient times. Like- 
wise, with power machines, canals may be kept 
clean of silt with safety. According to these 
estimates and according to the great British 
engineer. Sir ^hlliam Willcocks, it appears that 
this vast land of fertile alluvium, the Mesopo- 
tamia of old, may be made to support at least 
tenfold the present population of four million 
people. 

Iraq presents one of the great reclamation pro- 
jects of modern times, where two score millions 
of people may be supported and great supplies 
of goods grown to exchange for useful goods 
from other countries and to support local 
industries. The chief shortcoming in Iraq is 
lack of vision of officials in recogmzmg possi- 
bilities of the country and the need of farmers 
to cultivate reclaimed land. At the opening of 
the Kut Barrage, referred to above, I commented 
to the Minister of Agriculture, that I presumed 
other projects would soon be started. He 
replied: ‘‘No, for we do not have enough 
farmers to make use of winter that can be had 
from this one diversion dam.” Development of 
Iraq towards its great possibilities of the future 
is held up for lack of farmers. A large increase 
m population in Iraq is needed to improve the 
land and prosperity of the people. Immigration 
is not encouraged. A very high Iraqi official 
recently told me : “ We do not want immigra- 
tion, even of outside Arabs — we want to ‘ born ’ 
our own population.” This attitude greatly 
handicaps the development of a land of four or 
five million people which has the ultimate 
capacity of providing a higher standard of living 
for 30 to 40 million population. 

Another area of the Middle East showing in its 
land a long decline from its former state of 
intensive agriculture and prosperity, is the 
Christian Lebanese Republic, a separate Frencli 
Mandate from that of Syria. ^ Lebanon is a 
mountainous land whose highest ridges reack 
about 10,000 feet altitude. The flanks of its 
picturesque slopes are strewn with ruins of 
thousands upon thousands of rock-walled ter- 
races that once held soils in place for intensive 
* Both recently granted independence. 



cultivation. I credit the ancient Phoenicians, Palestine is the third area full of instruction, 19 

a Semitic people, for having first encountered the and with a promise to be the leaven or concrete 

problem of soil erosion on these slopes under example to show how modern and scientific 

ram farming and also for having worked out an principles can be put to work to rejuvenate the 

effective solution for conserving water and soil entire Middle East and provide a better way of 

by level bench terracing. At Beit-Eddine I life and higher standards of living for the long 

found terraces still m good repair that may well exploited and down-trodden peasant. Because 

have been farmed for three to four thousand of the splendid work of the Jewish agricultural 

years. colonies, it shows by contrast the decline that 

Forests of cedar were the object of a special has afflicted the Middle East and the promise 

study in mountainous Lebanon. The destruction of a brighter future for this important region. 

of these ancient forests and the denuded. My studies of the Palestine area were facilitated 

erosion-ruined slopes once covered with mighty by the British Mandate Government. Armoured 

cedars are a tragic example of how mankind has cars w^ere made available so that I could get 

exploited the region. about over the country m spite of terrorists 

According to the record (Bible, I Kings v. 6-18) who were dangerously active m 1939. Also an 

Hiram, King of Tyre, agreed with Solomon to airplane was supplied with special permission to 

furnish him with cypress and cedars out of the take pictures from the air. In this way I was 

forests of Lebanon for construction of the temple able to examine the land in its state of decline 

at Jerusalem. According to the record, 60,000 and deterioration and, by contrast, to study 

wood cutters or lumberjacks were put to work many Jewish agricultural settlements with their 

in the woods and 80,000 men as bearers of bur- examples of reclamation of the malarial swamps, 

dens to skid the timbers to the sea and to load restoration of terraces, and tree crops, and the 

them on ships to be unloaded at Joppa for replanting of forests on forbidding rocky slopes. 

Jerusalem. This famous ancient forest of about I found the land of Palestine, except the areas 

1,000 square miles is now gone and only four reclaimed in recent times, to be generally in a 

small remnant groves are left. The Tripoli state of decline as is Trans- Jordan, in popula- 

grove of 400 trees m a 20 acre enclosure, standing tion and in production of the land, as compared 

at 6,000 feet altitude, is the most important. to its condition as it must have been at first 

Up to 300 years ago, the ancient cedar forest had when described in the Biblical record when 

been reduced to scattered veterans of which Moses stood on Mt. Nebo some 3,000 years ago. 

44 “wolf trees” remain. Then a church was For Palestine — the promised land, according to 

built that made the grove sacred, and a stone the record was “a good land, a land of fountains 

wall built to keep out the goats. Protection and depths that spring out of valleys, a land of 

from the ubiquitous goats let seedlings from wheat and barley, of vines, fig trees and pome- 

seed spread from the gnarled old trees, grow up granates, a land of olive oil and honey, a land 

close together to form dense stands of young wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, 

cedars, growing tall and straight. This young Thou shalt not lack anything in it.” 

stand is judged to be about 250 to 300 years old This description of Palestine in the time of 

from stump count of 272 annual rings that I Moses would be fanciful except for two facts, 

made on a stump of a windfall of one of the First, the similarity of Southern California and 

second generation of trees. Palestine is so close in climate, topography, soils 

Here again, this grove of trees, that spread when and vegetation that the present condition of 

given protection against goats, is evidence that similarly placed areas in California is a reliable 

the ancient forest was not necessarily destroyed index of the early condition of the land of 

by reason of a change in climate. It has been Palestine. Vegetation varied from desert scrub 

demonstrated that if given a fair chance, the on lower slopes of the Jordan Valley and Dead 

forest of cedars would grow again in its old site. Sea, to luxuriant forests of Cedars of Lebanon 

Here is evidence of a hope of reforesting slopes on the flanks of Mount Hermon, similar to the 

unsuited to farming or grazing, where sufficient desert vegetation from Coachella Valley below 

soils remain in place. sea level in Southern California to pine and fir 



forests on louver slopes of Mt. Baldy (10,000 feet) 
in the San Gabriel Range. Rainfall favours 
Palestine, for Tel Aviv gets more ram (21*5 
indies) per annum than Los Angeles (15 2 
inches), and the Mt. Hermon mountain land 
mass gets up to 70 inches of rain while Mt. 
Baldy only 50 inches. Other comparisons are 
striking. 

The second fact is that the restoration and 
reclamation work of the Jewish settlements 
shows forth in samples throughout the man- 
dated area what the whole land must have looked 
like in its pristine condition. The same crops 
grow to-day, where there is soil enough, as grew 
in ancient times. The climate has not changed 
as to temperature as shown by the growth of 
the date-palm, a plant very sensitive to tempera- 
ture ranges, throughout the period. 

Whether rainfall has decreased in historic times 
has been much discussed. The evidence is that 
rainfall has definitely decreased since Palaeo- 
lithic times back in the Ice Age. Also in historic 
times variability of rainfall has prevailed. But in 
my experimental studies of rainfall, erosion and 
run-off in the past 20 years, I have measured 
run-off from a bared soil as much as 50 per cent, 
of the rain that fell in a heavy storm. Our 
nation-wide studies of the Soil Conservation 
Service show that conditions at the ground 
surface may vary the effectiveness of rain far 
more than would be critical changes in climate. 
During a heavy rainstorm, on February 22, 
1939, I saw along the way from Jerusalem to 
Haifa, roaring “gully- washers” charging down 
drainages, red brown with soil eroded from 
fields and side walls of gullies, to turn the blue 
of the Mediterranean to a dirty brown as far as 
the horizon. The condition of gullied slopes and 
rock strewn stream washes is evidence enough 
to a physiographer that such storm floods have 
been taking place for a long time. 

These observations raise doubts as to any im- 
portant change in average amount of annual 
rainfall. Apparent differences in effectiveness 
of rain that falls can be ascribed to conditions 
of soil surface as it affects the intake and storage 
of rain in the soil and underground. Such 
differences in intake might well be equivalent 
to adverse change in climate, and produce the 
same effects. It is not surprising that before 
quantitative studies had been made of the 


effects of soil surface conditions on storm run- 
off, that deterioration of the land Mas ascribed 
to adverse changes m climate. But conserva- 
tion of rainfall has produced remarkable results 
in Palestine as it does in America, Accelerated 
erosion is a symptom of increased and flashy 
run-off of rain vith its consequent reduction in 
effectiveness. This is true in many^ lands round 
the world 

Variability’ of rainfall, moreo^ er, can be expected 
in a semi-and climatic zone with steep range of 
rainfall, from Mount Hermon Mith 70 inches of 
annual rain to southern Negev of 5 inches 
(Figure). Zones betveen humid areas and 
deserts in the western plains of America and in 
Africa are marked by similar variations in 
annual rainfall. Famines due to such variations 
occurred in Palestine in ancient times until 
measures for conserving soil and rain had 
developed to high degrees of refinement, as was 
the case in Palestine M’hen Jerusalem was at its 
height. This condition of the land continued 
through Roman and Byzantine times until the 
Arab and successive nomadic invasions. Such 
variability does not necessarily mean change of 
climate but is normal and is to be expected m 
regions so placed. Agriculture to sustain a 
people must be designed to meet such variations 
in weather. 

C. E. P. Brooks, in reviewing the evidence on 
climatic change in historic times says, “The 
material is certainly insufficient to establish the 
existence of systematic world-wide rhythms or 
pulsations of climate.” He also reports that 
rainfall observations in the Mishna for Palestine 
show the amount for a good crop at the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era corresponds closely to 
that deduced from modern observations in 
Jerusalem. 

The most telling evidence that present climatic 
conditions in Palestine permit of restoration of 
the land to a far greater state of production and 
prosperity is found m the 290-odd agrictdtural 
settlements. These settlements are something 
new under the sun. They may serve as a series 
of demonstration projects covering about 
per cent, of the total area of Palestine and 14 
per cent, of cultivated area, ranging from coastal 
plain malarial marshes to rocky highland slopes 
of upper Galilee, and down to salty soils of the 
lower Jordan Valley. These agricultural 



colonies have demonstrated and are demon- exploited under a semi-feudalism. Resistance 21 

strating in the most realistic way a number of by vested interests that exploit the fellaheen to 

facts of highest importance as to the future of changes that would hberate and give the fellah 
this magnificent venture in conservation, not a fair chance at better things can be expected, 

only in Palestine, but in the Middle East as well. From my field notes, reference is made at many 

Here we find the deeper meaning and possi- stops in the course of surveys throughout 

bilities of conservation with highest use of the Palestine to the destructiveness of goats of 
earth’s land and water resources for the welfare semi-nomads. Gardens are possible only when 

of peoples. This has meaning for other countries walled against this ubiquitous animal. Goats 

of the world as well. are indeed cloven-hoofed locusts. Goat herds 

Unused and under-used lands of local Arabs have break down terrace walls exposing terraced 

been bought at prices five to tenfold what we soils to erosion that becomes more destructive 

would pay for similar lands in California. Most than on unterraced slopes. Goat population 

generally these lands had been made unsmted averages about one to ten acres of hill land, 

to cultivation by erosion, through choking They are called the poor man’s cow, but they 

streams in valleys to form marshy land in impoverish the land. Keeping the goats and 

which malaria became deadly, or again by bees is not compatible, for goats eat up the 

erosion through washing soil off slopes to bed- flowering plants. The unrestricted running of 

rock. Fortunately for Palestine, country rock goats over the landscape of Palestine and other 

is limestone and is run through by solution areas of the Middle East has been one of the 

fissures and pockets holding remnants of the chief causes for the acceleration of erosion and 

fertile red earths that once covered the hill the damage to and destruction of land, 

lands. Such hill lands will support tree crops Against such scenes of land wastage and deteiior- 

of browse or orchard, or forest. All such lands ation a visit to the farm of Mikveh Israel is a 

require a great amount of work in reclamation revelation and a promise. The land of this 

for growing crops best suited to the site. Not farm was fully clothed with vegetation of 

only were prices high but much preparatory work different crops in rotation. Slopes are brought 

at an additional cost had to be done. But into production to support orchards, vineyards, 

these were costs of devotion to the redemption and grazing and browse pasture. The whole 

of the “promised land.” face of the landscape is changed from a state of 

It is clear that resettlement of this land is not deterioration, wastage and decline to one of 

a commercial venture from which 10 per cent. production, conservation of the soil, and of the 

profit is expected. This is not a commercial rain that falls on it and for the production of 

business enterprise at all. It is rather an economy more and more abundant crops as the fertility 

of survival, and must be put into the same of the land is gradually improved, 

economic category as war. The cost of World Agricultural settlements making use of up-to- 

War II to the people of the United States is date science supplemented by industries of 

already nearly 10 times the value of the farm Jemsh settlers have become successful demon- 
land of the nation. Commercially we could not strations of how this ancient Holy Land may 

afford to spend so much for this war, but for be restored to a much greater state of population 

our way of life, a thousand times, yes. and of prosperity than it was and now is. In- 

Special genius of a people to resettle and restore cidentally these several developments were of 

such a land as was Palestine at the depths of high service to the Alhes during the war, 

its decline in the 1880’s is another important especially in the dark days when it seemed that 

fact demonstrated by these colonies. Not only in Rommel could not be stopped and was at the 

agricultural reclamation, in reafforestation, and gate of Alexandria. 

in live stock improvement, but in fitting and Still another fact of highest significance in 

building industries to make the most of resources providing places for refugees, is the elastic 

and manpower, is this genius shown. orgamzation of the co-operative settlements. It 

This genius is in marked contrast to the back- is possible to absorb promptly great numbers of 

ward peasant Arab people suppressed and refugees for aid and training to estabhsh other 



colonies or to undertake industries and great 
reclamation ^\orks as proposed in the Jordan 
^ alley Authority. This feature of the agri- 
cultural settlements offers a May of handling 
the refugee problem of Europe rescued from 
Hitlerism, that is now of highest urgency. 
This example of the agricultural settlements m 
Palestine must interest all students of the 
problem of Jewish refugees in Europe who are 
trying or hope to flee scenes of their most in- 
human and barbarous persecution in Hitlerized 
Europe and look to the United Nations for a 
solution. 

In view of this critical situation afi'ecting nearly 
two millions of human beings of Europe, who 
at this time of writing still languish in their 
hateful displacement camps, the question of 
the economic absorptive capacity of Palestine 
arises. For the term economic absorption 
was used to set an upper limit of immigration 
into Palestine m the White Paper of 1939. 
Can Palestine be made to support a larger 
population ? 

What is economic absorption ? The answer to 
this question takes us back to the basic struc- 
ture of a civilized society. The carrying capacity 
of the earth for a human population is, in the 
final reckoning, as simple as the carrying 
capacity of the range for cattle; it is measured 
by the production of food. But in the case of 
human populations, transportation and com- 
merce in food make it possible to concentrate 
people in cities beyond the food production of 
local areas; likewise, people may be concen- 
trated within a country beyond its food produc- 
tion capacity if that country has goods and 
services which other countries are willing to 
accept for their food exports. 

The so-called ‘‘‘economic absorptive capacity” 
for a given land area will then be the sum of the 
people who can be fed with products grown 
within that area, and the food which can be 
regularly purchased with exports. This number 
is not a flxed quantity, for absorptive capacity 
is a dynamic geographical relation ; it depends 
on the genius of a people for agriculture, for 
measures of conservation, and for industries, 
and on their efflciency in these divisions of 
labour; as well as on possibilities of exchange 
of manufactured goods for food. 


Great Britain is a good example to make this 
matter clear "'Absorptive capaclt^ of Great 
Britain before the Industrial Revolution vas 
equal to the food that vas grovn vithin the 
borders of the country. The population in 1801 
was slightly m excess of nine million. But 
Great Britain, because of the genius of her 
people, was the first country to develop industry 
to build up exchanges for importing food. With 
this development, population has increased to 
about 46 million, until before the war the 
country produced a third of the food that the 
population required. The genius of the British 
people favoured with suitable raw materials 
thus increased the economic absorption of their 
country to three times the production of food 
within the country. But during the war agri- 
cultural production was stepped up to supply, 
on war rations, two-thirds of the food supply. 
In conditions after the war some agricultural 
authorities say Great Britain will grow about 
one-half its food supply. The other half, of 
course, must be imported in exchange for 
exports of its industries. There is no real reason 
to limit the absorptive capacity of Greater 
Palestine to any less than twice its capacity to 
grow food. 

Yet the upper limit of economic absorption 
capacity of a geographical area for a human 
population is difficult to set ; for it depends on 
several factors. Among these are* (1) inherent 
fertility of the land base, (2) easy access to ample 
raw materials in quantity and varieties, (3) 
suitable means of developing power, (4) access 
to food supplies for import, (5) genius and skills 
of a people to make the most of natural features 
and resources of the land and its waters and of 
modern technologies. 

A review of nations of the world shows a wide 
capacity in the peoples to make the most of 
what they have in natural resources and in 
opportunities to better their condition. Sicily 
with an area of 9,860 square miles, less than 
that of mandated Palestine of 10,425 square 
miles, had a population in 1940 of 3,996,866, 
who derived their support entirely from agricul- 
tural pursuits. Holland, with an area of 12,704 
square miles, had in 1939 a population of 
8,728,569. By means of remarkable reclamation 
works more difficult than those of the proposed 
Jordan Valley Authority, and with industries, 
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the genius of the people of Holland supports a 
population at the rate of 7,273,000 on an area 
equal to mandated Palestine. Belgium, with 
an area of 11,775 square miles, supports with 
its industry a population of 8,386,000, or at the 
rate of 7,421,610 on an area equal to that of 
mandated Palestine. In the proposed Jordan 
Valley Authority, including Palestine of 10,425 
and Trans- Jordan of 34,740 square miles, making 
a total area of 45,165 square miles, it is estimated 
that with reclamation and power development 
and use of land and waters to a degree no 
greater than in California, this land of unique 
features and resources may be made to support 
a population of about six million. 

While comparisons are suggestive of practical 
possibilities, reliable estimates call for an 
analysis of land and water resources. The 
“economic absorption” of Palestine can only be 
set after the five questions listed have been 
fully answered. At present only tentative 
figures can possibly be given, for some data are 
lacking. 

First, as to inherent fertility of the land base. 
The geologic structure, geographic setting and 
prevailing climate of this small corner of the 
Middle East have combined in a way to make 
this area unusually productive, as well as 
strategic. Limestone is the country rock, that 
under semi-tropical climate yielded a deep red 
soil of unusual fertility. Moreover, this lime- 
stone is shot through with solution crevices and 
pockets that are filled with this good soil near 
the surface and at greater depths by channels 
of underground drainage common to limestone 
regions. A part of seasonal ram waters dis- 
appear underground to come forth at some later 
time in great limestone springs that flow more or 
less throughout the year. It was these springs 
that favoured year-long settlement in ancient 
times. 

The region of the Jordan River, including Pales- 
tine and Trans- Jordan and the maritime slopes, 
is quite similar to California, but has an added 
advantage of its limestone country rock. The 
climates are alike, the natural vegetation, the 
physiographic features, except for the great 
limestone springs in Palestine. Similar crops 
may be grown. Differences are that soils of 
Palestine were uniformly better, that uplands 
have been badly eroded from misuse, and that 


slopes of Palestine favoured tree crops and were 
terraced where surface rock was ready at hand. 
The Holy Land was occupied, beautifully farmed 
and conserved for more than a thousand years 
by the Jewish people, and again it was let fall 
into rum and misuse and waste for more than 
another thousand years, after dispersion of the 
Jews and invasions of nomadic Arabs. 

During the long period of the decline of Pales- 
tine, soils were washed from eroding slopes and 
choked stream channels across the coastal plain, 
causing marshes to form that became infested 
with deadly malaria. Grazing of sandy land 
into the ground along the coast released sand 
dunes that were moved inland by prevailing 
winds, that also backed up streams into deadly 
marshes. Terraces w'ere over-run and allowed 
to fall into rum and became the prey of erosion 
for many centuries. But when intelligent 
measures of conservation, of sand dune fixation, 
drainage of swamps, restoration of terraces and 
replanting of rocky hills are carried out, sur- 
prising and gratifying results take place Just 
such evidences are found in the Jewish agri- 
cultural settlements of Palestine. A true con- 
ception of what has been done can only be had 
by a personal inspection of these Jewish agri- 
cultural settlements. 

The land base of mandated Palestine comprises 
an area of about 10,400 square miles, or 
6,650,000 acres, about the size of the State of 
Vermont, or of Wales, including, according to 
Strahorn’s soil survey, 5*5 million acres of hilly 
land and 1T5 million acres of land suited to 
farm crops, of w’hich 750,000 acres are irrigable. 
Strahorn’s soil survey does not take into 
account hill lands that may be devoted to in- 
tensive use for grazing and browse, or hill lands 
where tree crops may be grown to yield food 
and forage crops and forests may be planted to 
increase the intake of ram into the soil and to 
grow badly needed fuel and timber products. 
Likewise, salty soils in the Jordan Valley, that 
have been leached and farmed in a successful 
experiment, were left out of the estimate of 
possible farm lands. The total area of the 
Palestine Mandate is about 6,650,000 acres, of 
which approximately one-half, 3,000.000 acres, 
it is estimated, may be farmed, of which about 
1,000,000 acres can m time be irrigated by 
sprinkling, a new method growing in favour; 
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one-third, 2,000,000 acres, may be devoted to 
tree crops, pasture and browse; and 1,650,000 
acres, to forest plantations. For more exact 
figures, a full-scale survey of land-use capa- 
bilities IS needed similar to such surveys as are 
carried on by the Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States 

Because of long dry summer seasons and varia- 
bility of rainfall most dependable intensive 
farming requires irrigation. But, as in Cali- 
fornia, areas that can be irrigated are limited 
by available water rather than by suitable land. 
In other words, there is more land than water. 
The total area possible of irrigation is deter- 
mined by taking an inventory of irrigation water 
that may be developed by conservation, storage, 
and diversion. An engineering study has been 
made on the basis of data now available. 

Duty of water varies from 0 60 metre depth to 
1 25, with an average of 1*0 metre depth per 
year in addition to overhead ram. Water 
required to irrigate one acre is placed at 4,000 
cubic metres, or 3*25 acre feet. On this basis 
the area of land that can be irrigated is found 
by dividing the total of storage and diverted 
water in cubic metres and that available from 
springs and wells by 4,000 to give the number 
of acres of land that can be irrigated. For 
water, rather than land, is the limiting factor 
in irrigation both in Palestine and in Trans- 
jordan, as it is in Califorma. 

Duty of water at 3*25 acre feet per annum 
is conservatively high as an average. In 
Southern Califorma duty of water is 1*7 and 
2*0 feet in addition to overhead rain. But the 
duty of water in the Imperial Valley, similar 
to the Jordan Valley, is 5*0 acre feet. More- 
over, it IS reported from the Rehovoth agri- 
cultural experiment station that overhead 
sprinkling systems of irrigation increase the 
water efficiency by 30 per cent. This method 
is growing in popularity in California as well. 
In other words, it takes about two-thirds of 
water to irrigate with sprinkling systems as it 
does by canal and furrow irrigation. Employ- 
ment of this method would increase the area 
possible of irrigation. 

Irrigation by overhead sprinkling techniques 
does not require costly levelling of land. Ir- 
regular land and slopes may be irrigated as 
well as level land, as is done for southern 


California. This advantage favours the growing 
of tree crops on slopes that would not otherwise 
be possible. This more efficient use of water 
only extends the limits of irrigation farming 
and emphasizes the fact that available water 
rather than land limits the irrigable area of 
Palestine. 

At the present time water for irrigation is 
diverted from springs and is pumped from 
ground waters in the coastal plain. The total 
area so irrigated is reported at about 100.000 
acres. 

Water is reported in cubic metres per year. 
A dunam, practically one-fourth of an acre, is 
the unit of land measure, and is practically 
1,000 square metres in area. Water one metre 
deep over a dunam is 1,000 cubic metres and 
over an acre is approximately 4,000. By 
dividing the total flow of streams for one year 
by 4,000 gives the number of acres that may be 
irrigated when water supplies are fully con- 
served and applied. 

Stream flow records of the Jordan are for the 
years 1926-38 measured below Tiberias ; of the 
Yarmuk, 1927-38, measured since 1933 on the 
basis of flow into Yarmuk Reservoir, and of 
more fragmentary records of other reaches of 
the Jordan, its tributaries and wadis into the 
Mediterranean Sea. A longer record is highly 
desirable. But these figures are qmte probably 
lower than long-period averages. For the 
annual rainfall record at Jerusalem from 1850- 
1939 shows the period 1920-39 to be below 
the average for the 90-year record. In the past 
winter season 1943-44 rainfall has been excep- 
tionally heavy. 

The following records do not cover as long a 
period as is desirable, yet in the light of what we 
now know they can be expected as safe estimates 
with good probabilities of indicating lower than 
possible results: 

Cubic Metres 
per Year 

Annual stream flow averages: 

Jordan River at outlet of 
Tiberias 528,500,000 

Yarmuk River at Reservoir 460,210,000 

Littani with two small drainages 600,000,000 



Total for Jordan, exclusive of 
unmeasured flow of many 
small wadis. This quantity 
of flow IS over and above 
evaporation losses of the 
lakes Huleh and Tiberias, 
estimated at 310,750,000 
cubic metres per year^ 1,588,710,000 

Wadis of Coastal Plain 255,000,000 

Estimated average annual 

stream flow 1,843,710,000 

This amount of water, when fully 
developed, as are waters of 


Southern California, would irri- 
gate over and above land irri- 
gated from springs and wells, by Acres 
canal system 460,900 

or by sprinkling system (599,000) 

Lands now irrigated 115,000 

(149,500) 

Possible increase of area by addi- 
tional pumping 30,000 

By sprinkling systems ^ (39,000) 


Possible total land to be irrigated 
in Palestine exclusive of Trans- 
jordan but including the Jordan 
Valley 605,900 

or by sprinkling systems (787,670) 


The principal food producing area for Palestine 
would in time be as follows, including intensive 
tree crops: 


Irrigated land by basin and Acres 

furrow 605,900 

Irrigated by overhead sprink- 
ling systems (787,670) 

Rain watered crop land 2,394,100 

(2,212,330) 

Total farm land 3,000,000 


Another 3,650,000 acres will be used for browse 
and pasture and for forest plantations. This 
area \^dll supplement the intensive food gromng 
areas and is not credited with the support of any 
additional people. 

^ The evaporation loss from Lake Tiberias may be saved for 
irrigation if Mediterranean Sea water is dropped into Lake 
Tiberias as a part of the power project of the proposed 
Jordan Valley Authority 


This plan is a part of the proposed Jordan 
Valley Authority, indicated by the logic of 
geography and full use of land and water re- 
sources. The Jordan Valley Authority is pro- 
posed to include the entire drainage of the 
Jordan River and the maritime slope of Pales- 
tine, and waters from the Littani River that 
cannot be diverted for irrigation and would he 
wasted into the sea. 

The land base in Trans- Jordan is three times 
that of Palestine as now constituted, or 34,740 
square miles, about 22 million acres of land, 
much of wLich is short grass country and desert, 
with an annual rainfall below 8 inches. Annual 
rainfall of 8 inches is the lower limit for safe 
dry farming based on the experience of the 
Middle East, although cultivation is pushed to 
areas of lower rainfall in Trans- Jordan as well 
as in Western America. 

Estimated Stream Flow in Trans- Jordan apart 
from that of Yarmuk River. 


Small streams — cu. metres per year 232,085,000 


This amount of water would irri- Acres 
gate in acres of land about 58,000 

or by sprinkling ^(75,400) 

Ram- watered land with more than 
8 inches of rainfall favoured by 
altitude of 3,000 to 5,000 feet 2,000,000 

Nomadic grazing grounds, about 20,000,000 

Area that may be irrigated: 

Palestine 605,000 

(787,600) 

Trans-Jordan 58,000 

(75,400) 

Total by basin and furrows 663,000 

Total by overhead sprinkling (863,000) 


Dry-land farming area : 
Palestine 

Trans- Jordan 
Total 


2.394.000 
( 2 , 212 , 000 ) 
2,000,000 

(1.983.000) 

4.394.000 

(4.185.000) 


“ Figures in parentheses represent areas that would be 
irrigated vith available ^^ater by overhead sprinkling. 
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Tree-crop and browse area; 

Palestine 650,000 

Trans-Jordan 1,000,000 


1,650,000 


Forest land: 

Palestine 

Trans-Jordan 


1,000,000 

1,500,000 


2,500,000 


Grass land and desert: 

Palestine 

Trans- Jordan 


2,000,000 

18,000,000 


20,000,000 


The carrying capacity of a human population 
in a favoured land and climate with intensive 
agriculture under irrigation, if judged by what 
is done in China and other old agricultural 
countries, can reach a high figure. The Chengtu 
plain in Szechwan supports a population, city 
and farm, of about 2,000 persons per square 
mile, which is about one-third acre per capita. 
The ratio for the Yalley of the Nile is about the 
same. But for the estimate of Palestine, one- 
half acre of irrigated land per capita has been 
used, and two acres of ram watered land of 
intensive farming. Grazing land that supports 
live stock population with supplemental food is 
not credited with the support of any additional 
people. In the case of the J.V.A. the vast 
grazing areas when tied into the farming 
economy will supplement the food supply for 
the intensively farmed areas. At the same time 
the grazing people, the erstwhile nomads, will 
benefit in summer feed for their live stock in the 
intensively irrigated areas. The harmonizing 
of the economies of grazing with that of agricul- 
ture not only will make for a more complete use 
of the varied resources of the J.Y.A. hut may 
also be made to remove the age-old curse of the 
Holy Lands, namely, the Cain and Abel struggle 
between the nomad and the farmer, the tent 
dweller and the house dw’eller. 

Once food enough is grown for a population, its 
standard of living depends upon the degree of 
division of labour and the efficiencies in those 


divisions of labour. When farmers produce 
more food than they need for themselves, they 
release other members of society for tasks of 
manufacture, transportation, distribution, and 
services. Purchasing power then depends on 
the efficiency within the social structure. This is 
the basic structure of a society. Free working 
and exchange may be limited by restrictive 
forces. But in the case of the Palestine settle- 
ments, the main objective seems to be to adjust 
the people to the land with greatest efficiency. 
Vested interests fall away before the more 
inclusive and larger objective. Economics are 
made to serve this objective, rather than to be 
served. It is for this reason that the Jewish 
colomzation of Palestine is so full of interest to 
the rest of the world. For under the trial by 
fire of persecution and desperation in survival, 
this people has had to work out the basic 
relations of a people to the land in which a high 
standard of living may be achieved in the 
shortest possible time and at the same time be 
elastic enough to take in more and more 
colonists. It is a social phenomenon of the most 
absorbing interest which displays forces and 
objectives and controls which are worthy of 
study by other peoples concerned with the 
problems of sustained and improved land-use. 
Elasticity in increase of colonies is a feature 
especially worthy of notice. If colonists were 
allotted or homesteaded on tracts of land marked 
off for separate ownerships, the colonies could 
not respond so readily to increasing their 
membership, which the homeless condition of 
refugees requires. Increased efficiency in farm- 
ing would neither develop so rapidly nor so 
generally as is the case in co-operative settle- 
ments. By throwing the productive fields into 
great farms, powered farming wdth modern 
efficient implements can be put to use, to 
increase farmer efficiency. As this efficiency in 
production per man is increased, other members 
of the colony are released for other tasks, such 
as services and manufacturing Newcomers 
may be taken into the co-operative as greater 
efficiency permits of increasing the divisions of 
labour. Still greater efficiency makes room for 
more jobs in the co-operative. In this way, the 
co-operative colonies have demonstrated under 
the stress of necessity basic principles in in- 
dustrialization of agrarian economies, and of 
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raising standards of living within any popula- 
tion. 

Yet the Jewish colonization presents a wide 
range of colonies, from small one or two acre 
homesteads for growing chickens, to pure 
collectives. A wide range of examples is avail- 
able for study. The type of colony that most 
appealed to me w^as Nahalal and others like it. 
Here people live in individual homes where they 
may pamper their individual tastes, and grow 
their own vegetables and fruits. But when it 
comes to growing major crops efficiently, the 
land IS thrown together as a big co-operative 
farm. This is farmed with up-to-date machinery 
and findings of agronomy and soil science. 
Efficient production of crops is had at low costs. 
In other words fewer members of the colony 
are needed to grow the food crops and more 
members are released for local industries and 
services to raise the standards of living of the 
entire colony. Individual initiative is fostered, 
and efficiency of organization is maintained. 
Membership of the colony may be increased 
with increased efficiencies throughout without 
lowering standards of living. These develop- 
ments in Palestine are instructive. 

When the land base of the Jordan Valley 
Authority as proposed is made use of to a degree 
equal to the present development of California, 
It should, on the basis of other intensively 
cultivated and managed areas, supply food from 
Its irrigated farms, hillside orchards, browse 
pastures, and its vast range lands for a resident 
population of 3,680,000. This is conservative 
when compared with the population of four 
million supported m Sicily by agriculture alone. 
The Jordan Valley Authority area is favoured 
by a strategic location for sea and rail trans- 
portation to the marts of three continents. 
Furthermore, the Jordan Valley Power Project, 
wffien fully developed equal to one-fifth of the 
power produced at Boulder Dam, may increase 
present industries to gam purchasing power for 
the import of food to feed additional population 
above that of the carrying capacity of the land 
of Greater Palestine. In view of great possi- 
bilities for increase of irrigated farming nearby 
m Iraq, it is safe to estimate that in a short time 
industries of Palestine would make products 
above the needs of the local population to buy 
food enough for another two million people, or 


a total of nearly 5 7 million for Greater Palestine. 
Great Britain is able in this way to import food 
for as many people as live off the land, which, 
in the case of the Jordan Valley Authority, 
would make a total of about 7 3 million people. 
But the lower figure of 2,000,000 instead of 
3,680,000 supported by industries alone is used 
instead, making a total of 5,681,000 people as 
a reasonable economic absorptive capacity of 
Greater Palestine. This figure includes the 
present population of 1,800,000 in Palestine and 
Trans- Jordan, and allows for the immigration 
of all refugees, displaced Jewish people from 
Hitlerized Europe without displacing the Arab 
population, but leaving it to benefit by this 
reconstruction of the countries’ resources. 

This estimate is based upon carrying out the 
Jordan Valley Authority as dictated by the 
logic of geography and the principles of con- 
servation. Such a project is proposed to make 
full use of the unique land and waters, mineral 
resources, and topographic features of the Jordan 
Valley and adjacent maritime slope, as does the 
Tennessee Valley Authority m the United States. 
The J.V A. project calls for full development of 
sweet waters for irrigation, by diverting much 
of the Jordan Valley waters to irrigate lands in 
the Emek and the Negev and on the valley 
slopes and valley floor of the Jordan depression, 
so that the flow of the Jordan River into the 
Dead Sea is reduced to little or none. To 
replace evaporation from the Dead Sea m its 
furnace-like valley, it is proposed to bring in 
sea water from the Mediterranean through a 
canal and tunnel and drop it through 1,300 feet 
to the level of the Dead Sea and to convert its 
released energy into electric power in hydro- 
electric power plants. This power, plus that 
which may be developed in other falh of 
w ater of the enlarged irrigation plan, w ill equal 
about one-fifth of the present powder at Boulder 
Dam, or about 1 billion kilow’^att hours per 
annum. 

This powder wffil be enough to serve many kinds 
of industries, such as extraction of magnesium 
from the Dead Sea waters to pumping irrigation 
water from underground sources, and to manu- 
facture of a great variety of products for home 
use and for export. 

The cost of the project has beeia estimated by 
competent engineers not to exceed 200 million 



dollars to carry out irrigation and power 
installations. The cost is not in excess of costs 
of similar works of California, The project has 
been declared feasible by consulting engineers 
of international standing and within reasonable 
cost for a highly developed centre well favoured 
for intensive agriculture and industry. If 
carried out in this strategic region the Jordan 
Valley Authority can be expected to be self- 
supporting, as well as a refuge for the harassed 
Jewish refugees of Europe where they might 
work out their own salvation in dignity and 
liberty and win their place among the peoples 
of the earth. 

The project may also be financed m whole or 
in part from restoration of Nazi loot of Jewish 
property in Germany and Nazi-dominated 
European countries. 

Besides these benefits, the J.V.A. would co- 
ordinate land-use of grazing lands with farming 
to harmonize these two economies, whose 
antagonism and conflict have cursed the Holy 
Lands for several thousand years. In this and 
other ways the J.V.A. could be made to demon- 
strate to the Arab lands how this vast region, 
now in a state of decline, misuse and under-use, 
may be restored to its possibilities in population, 
prosperity and progress. Partition of Palestine 
would violate this logic of geography and the 
principle of conservation, and deny full develop- 
ment of the area for human welfare. 

In addition to the possibihties of the land base 
of the Jordan Valley Authority to support an 
economic absorptive capacity as set forth, other 
factors may also be satisfied in a post-war world. 
The second factor of access to ample raw 
materials is satisfied in the vast amount of 
minerals in the Dead Sea, and in the strategic 
location on radiating sea lands and rail lines 
connecting three continents for import of 
necessary raw materials. The third factor of 
cheap power enough to activate industry is 
supplied in the great power project of the 
Jordan Valley. Supplementary power from oil 
and from wind is also possible. The unique 
features of the North- South mountain range and 
the daily see-saw of strong winds through 
motmtain gaps offers the development of wind 
power, which has been claimed could be made 
to exceed possible water power. The fourth 
factor of nearness to a potential food-producing 


area is well satisfied in Iraq only a few’ hundred 
miles away, where lies one of the potential great 
irrigation projects of the world. 

The fifth factor that calls for people with genius 
and skill to make the most of unique features 
and resources of the Jordan Valley Authority 
is abundantly satisfied in the abilities, skill and 
devotion of Jewish refugees as fully demon- 
strated in farming and industrial activities of 
nearly 300 settlements for the redemption of the 
“Promised Land.” With these five factors 
that measure economic absorption of Greater 
Palestine satisfied as to physical and technical 
matters, the project when sponsored by the 
United Nations may well be put into effect. 
To carry out a project of such challenge and 
far-reaching significance, not only to the Jewush 
people but as a demonstration and hope for the 
Arab countries of the Middle East, will require 
manpower in numbers enough and in devotion 
and zeal. Manpower of the character and in 
numbers enough could scarcely be found in 
other groups of people so readily as in Jewish 
refugees who are fleeing and seeking to flee the 
scenes of their inhuman persecutions and 
massacres of their loved ones. The Jordan 
Valley Authority is feasible and practicable and 
is the answer to the longings and prayers of a 
homeless people through the centuries, and can 
be made a solution to one of the most trying 
and serious problems of war and post-war 
refugees with which the Allied Nations must 
deal. The Jordan Valley Authority puts the 
principle of conservation in the full and safe use 
of the earth’s resources to work in solving 
problems of adjusting human populations to 
the Earth. It becomes a symbol of objective 
and practice for establishing the basis for an 
enduring peace among nations. Objections of 
temporizing political and vested interests fall 
away as insignificant in comparison with the 
far-reaching and constructive approach to world 
problems as set forth in the Jordan Valley 
Authority for Greater Palestine.* 

* Since this paper was written the Commission on Pales- 
tine Surveys has completed its report on a three year 
engineering field and office study which discloses that aver- 
age duty of water will be less than 3 25 feet, or more 
nearly 2 35 feet. The available water supply will irrigate 
706,500 acres instead of 605,900 as estimated by the writer 
m his preliminary studies. 
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Palestine’s Economic Possibilities 

This article is based on a report prepared for the American Palestine Institute, Inc., and published 
by the Public Affairs Press under the title of Palestine^ Problem and Promise^ An Economic Study^ 
by Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass and Daniel Creamer, Washington, D.C., 1946. 


In this age of atomic energy, plastics, jet pro- 
pulsion, vitamins, increasing mechanization, 
electronics and accelerating use of synthetics, 
it IS foolhardy to attempt a long-range fore- 
cast of the economic development of an entire 
country. It is not even safe to make such a 
projection for a selected product or industry. 
Yet there are situations under which one must 
hazard the pitfalls of speculation and make an 
appraisal of the future. Such a situation exists 
with respect to Palestine, A survey of economic 
potentialities of that country, as distinguished 
from a forecast, has been needed for some time. 
It IS possible to project a picture of economic 
possibilities on a more solid basis than a pre- 
diction of what IS likely to evolve. 

There are those who look upon Palestine as a 
small territory of some 10,000 square miles, a 
considerable portion of which can be described as 
dry desert land and rocky mountains, and con- 
clude that the country is already overpopulated 
and offers no opportumty for further immi- 
gration. These pessimists follow a long line 
of predecessors who have shared such an 
outlook at each stage in the development of the 
country. 

There is another school which, out of blind 
faith or m rationalizing a political attitude, 
believe that Palestine can absorb practically 
an unlimited number of Jewish immigrants 
overnight. These optimists also have had 
many predecessors but their predictions have 
never been fidly tested, because at times the 
prospective immigrants have been of limited 
number and at other times restrictive policies 
have demed admittance to all who would come. 
While political decisions respecting immigration 
and the objectives of Zionism call for the con- 
sideration of a wide variety of social, geographic, 
security, equity and pohtical issues, the economic 
factors are not without importance in help- 
ing to settle the Palestine question. Many 


political discussions are unnecessarily confused 
by recurring references to ill-founded economic 
conclusions. The economic question appears 
to have become a convenient peg for justifying 
procrastination. Also, application of the prin- 
ciple of absorptive capacity as a criterion for 
determining the level of immigration by the 
British Government has rendered most im- 
portant the need for economic evaluations of 
future prospects. In view of these considerations 
the American Palestine Institute, Inc., of New 
York undertook to have an objective, unbiased 
appraisal made of the economic potentialities 
of Palestine. The study required two years 
for completion, including a three-month survey 
on the site in Palestine. 

In determining the nature and scope of the 
study, It was concluded that a realistic ap- 
praisal of economic potentialities of Palestine 
was not only more necessary but also more 
feasible than a straight forecast of economic 
developments of the country. Further, it was 
regarded as most speculative as well as of 
dubious value to appraise the prospects beyond 
a reasonable period of time. The next decade 
was accepted as the frame of reference for the 
study. 

The absorptive capacity of any country depends 
upon a wide variety of influences not the least 
of which are recent trends and current condi- 
tions. Naturally, the basic resources of land, 
materials, and skills are of major significance, 
but with equal natural resources, the country 
which has been developing rapidly and which is 
highly industrialized will be able speedily to 
absorb more immigrants than the countries 
which have enjoyed Httle development in the 
past. Those factors which have been instru- 
mental in the economic expansion of a country 
must be carefully appraised to determine their 
present and prospective force. Out of the 
present must come a search for new factors on 
the horizon. Knowledge of the past and 



present must also be related to external in- 
fluences throughout the world. 

In evaluating the economic prospects of Pales- 
tine, we left few facts and figures uncovered. 
The availability of land, irrigation possibilities, 
access to raw materials, skills and managerial 
ability of prospective immigrants, sources and 
cost of capital, market prospect at home and 
abroad, competitive relationship m the Middle 
East, value of war experience, role of govern- 
ment and other important issues were weighed 
and woven into a pattern for appraising the 
over-all economic potentialities of Palestine. 

In the past quarter of a century, or the span of 
one generation, the population of Palestine has 
nearly trebled. At the same time its standard 
of living has increased very substantially. 
There is no specific measure of the total pro- 
duction or consumption of the country over this 
period of time, but there is ample evidence in 
various selected data to reveal the amazing 
progress which has taken place in production 
and economic well-being. The improvement 
has occurred in both the Arab and Jewish 
sectors of the economy. 

The stepping up of the average standard of 
living for the country as a whole is clearly 
revealed by the fact that the income per capita 
for the Jewish population is far higher than that 
of the Arab population and the rapid rise in the 
proportion which Jews constitute of the total 
population. The six-fold increase in the pro- 
duction of manufactured goods since World 
War II ; the eighty-fold increase in electricity 
consumption from 1926 to 1940 ; the five-fold 
increase in government receipts in the last 25 
years ; the many-fold increase in land under 
irrigation ; the phenomenal rise in citrus acreage, 
and other economic measures clearly reveal the 
impressive economic gains in that country since 
the initial implementation of the Balfour 
Declaration. 

Though the earlier settlers made remarkable 
progress against tremendous odds, much of the 
economic growth of Palestine was concentrated 
in the 30’s when immigration of Jewish dis- 
placed persons reached its peak. These new 
settlers brought with them highly developed 
skills, modern machinery and considerable 
capital. They, along with the pioneers already 


in Palestine, possessed a zeal and drive which 
come with the necessity for facing new' circum- 
stances and building anew* for the future. These 
persons were uprooted in Germany and 
Austria and other middle and Eastern European 
countries from well established economic and 
social positions. They arrived in Palestine 
with the determination to start again and re- 
build a better future for themselves and their 
posterity. It w*as this combination of tangible 
and intangible assets which gave the greatest 
lift to the economic grow^th of the country and 
accelerated the progress already in motion. 
Prior to the w^ar, manufacturing industries 
which are the keystone to densely populated 
prosperous countries, had definitely established 
a firm foothold. From tiny and isolated manu- 
facturing plants a generation ago, the indus- 
trialization of Palestine had become a major 
factor in the economic life of Palestine. The 
scale of individual enterprises had increased 
greatly and the diversity of products was con- 
siderable. There was a growth in the produc- 
tion of those goods and services for which the 
country’s economic circumstances were especi- 
ally suited. The high degree of skill of the 
immigrants and a growing domestic market as 
the westernized population expanded led to 
production of goods which had never before 
been produced in the Middle East. Home 
markets were being increasingly supplied by 
home production. Exports were taking root. 

With the coming of war a strong impetus was 
given to further industrialization. Foreign 
sources of supply were cut off because of the 
lack of shipping space. It was now wholly 
necessary either to manufacture at home a 
great variety of goods which had previously 
been brought in from over-seas or else to go 
without such goods. Other Middle Eastern 
countries, demed access to various products, 
turned to Palestine for many of the necessities 
of life. Above all else, the demands of the 
British Armies in the Middle East vastly 
expanded the market for Palestinian products. 
With the knowledge, capital, equipment, and 
estabhshed enterprises, Palestinians speedily 
and effectively made the most of their oppor- 
tunities and developed new industries and 
rapidly expanded old ones. 



It IS not often that a country is afforded such 
favourable conditions for initial industrial 
development as occurred in Palestine during 
the war. There was an assured market for 
most products and prices were adequate to 
cover not only experimental and development 
costs, but also to provide handsome profits. 
Employees were trained, new industrial equip- 
ment was produced and mass production 
techniques were developed. Of course the 
volume of output was very small as compared 
with the United States and Great Britain, but 
relative to pre-war activities the scale of opera- 
tions was substantially stepped up. There is 
evidence that considerable inefficiency pre- 
vailed and that many new industries will not 
survive post-war competition while others will 
do so only as a result of a very great increase in 
efficiency. Despite the many adverse com- 
parisons of post-war competition with favour- 
able war-time conditions, there is ample evidence 
that the impetus given to Palestinian industry 
during the war will not be easily and totally 
lost in the transition to peace. 

Most of the industrial products of the country 
produced during the war were not especially 
designed for military purposes and therefore 
the conversion of Palestinian industry to 
peace-time products was accomplished with- 
out serious delay or major difficulty. On 
the contrary, the transition was orderly and 
speedy. 

Even though hostilities on a wide scale have 
ceased throughout the world, many of the 
economic forces peculiar to war will continue 
to exist for some time. There are widespread 
shortages arising out of war which cannot be 
overcome for many years. Trade relations will 
not soon be fully restored to normality. The 
cessation of output of munitions is only one 
feature of conversion from war to peace. 
Another feature is the re-establishment of 
reasonable balance between demand and supply 
and a freer flow of goods through international 
channels. The latter characteristics are still 
lacking, and the added support to Palestinian 
industrial progress which comes from such 
conditions can be expected to remain in force 
for a sufficient period of time to give an even 
firmer foundation to the industrialization of 
the country. 


The war w'as not as kind to all phases of agri- 
culture as it was to manufacturing industries. 
Prices and demand for many agricultural 
products rose sharply and brought prosperity 
to many areas, but citriculture, which is the 
most important single source of farm income 
and the major item in Palestinian exports, 
suffered severely from restrictions on exports. 
Citrus groves were allowed to deteriorate and 
production fell greatly. Some time will be 
required for full recovery, but prospects are 
bright for the future of citriculture in Palestine. 
In the appraisal of the absorptive capacity of 
Palestine we reviewed in great detail the 
developments in each field of economic activity 
up to the present and carefully estimated the 
forces now^ at work. In the process of analysis 
and assembly of the various surveys, it was 
possible to evaluate independently the prospects 
in each industry. These independent ap- 
praisals were constantly checked and analyzed 
against a set of overall economic considerations. 
As a result of this analysis it was concluded 
that somewhere between 615,000 and 1,125.000 
Jewish immigrants could be absorbed into 
Palestine wuthm the next decade. The lower 
figure was predicated on reasonably pessimistic 
economic assumptions whereas the higher figure 
was based on reasonably optimistic assump- 
tions. Neither estimate represents the outside 
figure or might be regarded as an extreme 
estimate. It is possible that a set of economic 
circumstances could be put in motion which 
w^ould prohibit the economic absorption of even 
the 615,000 minimum. On the other hand, 
were a combination of a number of extremely 
favourable developments to occur, the larger 
figure might well be surpassed. 

In appraising the economic prospects of the 
country it w^as early recognized that the most 
important single determining factor would be 
the policy of government. In a modern in- 
dustrial society It IS generally recognized by 
economists that government must play a 
positive role in the economic grow^th of the 
country. No matter how fully one believes in 
the principles of laissez-faire economics it must 
be recognized that there are a number of 
responsible government functions which strongly 
influence economic activities. For instance, tax- 
ation IS the necessary role of government. 
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Different types of taxes have different economic 
impacts. Whether the government of a country 
finances its operations by income taxes, pay- 
roll taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, import 
duties or other means, the community will note 
varied consequences in its economic life. Some 
taxes are more inflationary than others and 
some more deflationary. Some taxes restrict 
consumption and some restrict investment. In 
addition to taxation there are other fields of 
governmental responsibility such as currency 
issue, export-import policies, public works, fiscal 
policies, education, social security and the like, 
all of which materially influence the economy. 

In Palestine the government clearly has not 
played a positive and helpful role in economic 
expansion. In studying one field of policy 
after another, it is obvious that at best the 
Palestine government has been neutral wdth 
respect to stimulating industrial, agricultural 
and business progress. A less generous ap- 
praisal leads one to conclude that many of the 
government pohcies have actually retarded the 
growth of the economy. Certainly the mone- 
tary system, the tax system, tariff policy and 
the irrigation programmes have all fallen far 
short of what might be expected under a sym- 
pathetic government. Whether or not maxi- 
mum immigration can be absorbed in the next 
decade will depend materially upon the policy 
of the government. Another sigmficant prob- 
lem wdth respect to the future of the country is 
the source of capital. It should be noted here 
that approximately three-fourths of all capital 
which came into Palestine in the past quarter 
of a century was brought in by immigrants 
themselves. Only about 20 per cent, came 
through the so-called national funds,” whose 
source of revenue is in the form of contributions 
from different countries throughout the world. 
It is highly improbable that the new immigrants 
can possibly bring with them the same amount 
of capital as did the newcomers during the 
30’s. Most of the Jews in camps m Europe 
to-day are without resources. Contributions 
may be stepped up in some countries but the 
magnitude of capital which will be required for 
the scale of immigration which w^e regard as 
feasible, will certainly not be provided through 
such contributions. 


It is our estimate that between §1,900.000,000 
and $2,750,000,000 will be needed to finance 
the immigration of from 615,000 to 1,125,000 
Jews in the next ten years. Not only w^ill these 
funds be required, but it is important that the 
rate of interest be modest so that not too heavy 
a burden is imposed upon the country. Some 
of this capital can come from the accumulation 
of sterling balances during the wnr and through 
additional savings w^ithin Palestine in the coming 
years. Another considerable quantity may 
come from investments in Palestine by foreign 
industrial and financial firms. Contributions 
can make a significant dent in the total needs. 
In view of the relation between the confis- 
cation and destruction of Jewish property by 
the Nazis and the transfer to Palestine of those 
who suffered from these activities, it does not 
appear unreasonable to expect that some 
reparations from Germany should be made 
available for Palestinian development. Finally, 
direct loans from the World Bank and perhaps 
from the United States should serve to fill out 
the financial needs for the contemplated 
development. 

In addition to the matter of government policy 
and the source of funds, there is the question of 
skill and working abihty of the new immigrants. 
As a result of the years of suffering and malnu- 
trition of the new immigrants it is unlikely that 
they will possess the same creative capacities 
or the same initial physical stamina as did the 
earlier immigrants. The problem of training 
and restoring health will call for consideiable 
outlays and wall retard progress. 

Markets for industrial products will be par- 
ticularly important in Palestine’s growth. As 
the population increases, the domestic market 
for industrial products will expand and domestic 
production can efficiently and economically 
replace foreign sources. Larger scale of pro- 
duction will strengthen the competitive position 
of Palestiman industry. Continued world short- 
ages of goods will help the country to establish 
markets during the early years of readjustment 
to peacetime conditions. It is assumed that 
reasonable trade will prevail with Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Within the space of this article no attempt is 
made to spell the prospects out in great detail 
industry by industry, nor to expound thor- 
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oughly each of the factors listed above plus 
others. Irrigation and power prospects are 
particularly bright. Citriculture will resume a 
very important role in the development of the 
country. Chemicals from the Dead Sea will aid 
in economic progress. The outlook is good 
provided the principal factors mentioned above 
are properly handled. 

One particular point needs consideration and 
that concerns the relation between Jews and 
Arabs. In recent years there has been only 
moderate trade between these two groups. 
The Arabs have without question benefited 


from Jewish economic development. However, 
the standard of living of the Arabs and the 
economic well-being of the country could be 
enhanced through greater integration of the 
two economies. This tendency will depend 
largely on political and social developments. 
Both can benefit together and large scale Jewish 
immigration will raise the standard of living 
of the Arabs. Even without such integration 
the economic prospects of the country and its 
absorptive capacity for considerable immigration 
are bright. 
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Palestine: The Economic Aspect 

I do not seek in this essay to survey in terms of 
statistics the progress made in Palestine since 
large-scale Jewish colonisation began at the 
end of the first world war. It is a matter of 
common agreement, verified anew by every 
official enquiry, not only that it is, cn any 
showing, a remarkable achievement, but, also, 
that it has been accompanied by an increase in 
Arab well-being outstandingly greater than 
anything accomplished in the surrounding 
Arab countries. Whatever, this is to say, may 
be the causes of Arab complaint against Jewish 
immigration, it cannot be based on economic 
grounds On the contrary, the Arab inhabitants 
have done well out of the Jews. They have 
sold land at very high prices, and in a quarter 
of a century no problem of the landless Arab 
has emerged. They have benefited by the 
growth of new industries, and by the use of new 
scientific techniques. A new level of taxable 
capacity in Palestine, almost wholly the out- 
come of Jewish effort, has made the quality 
of social services something the Arab fellah 
has never before known. Since, indeed, the 
British Government has itself emphasised 
the undeniable material advantages which 
Palestine has derived from the efforts of the 
Zionists no-one need seriously suppose that 
the price of Jewish development has been in 
any way disadvantageous to the Arabs. 

No examination of the economic problem in 
Palestine can begin without making clear 
certain primary principles. It is important to 
bear in mind that, from the Diaspora to the 
Balfour Declaration, Palestine was devoid of 
any economic significance. Its industries were 
no more than the most primitive handicrafts ; 
its agriculture, alike in extent and method, had 
hardly changed since Roman times; a one- 
time effective system of irrigation had fallen 
into decay: large areas, like the Negev, were 
sterile desert; and the overwhelming mass of 
the inhabitants were poor, depressed and 
apathetic, victims to be rackrented by the 
largely absentee effendf on the one hand, or 
^ Permanent Mandates Commission (17th session), p 143, 


exploited by their Turkish suzerain on the 
other. To see the issue in its proper pers- 
pective, it IS imperative to realise that, before 
1917, Palestine, m an economic sense, was a 
land without hope or prospect. The indigenous 
Arab fellaheen scratched a bare living from the 
soil They were largely illiterate; their pro- 
ductive technique was an anachronism; their 
health was bad and their expectation of life 
typical of an oriental country which has not 
been aroused from medieval torpor. No effort 
had been made to examine the possibilities of 
improvement. No knowledge existed of modern 
agricultural science nor of its related sciences. 
The administration combined corruption with 
inertia. There is no reason of any kind to 
suppose that this position would have been 
altered if the resolution had not been taken to 
make Palestine the scene of the experiment in 
rebuilding the Jewish Homeland to which the 
Balfour Declaration pledged the Government of 
Great Britain. It was from the fact of that 
pledge, and the deep loyalty it has evoked 
from Jews all over the world, that Palestine 
has entered a second time as a significant factor 
upon the historic stage. 

In the generation which has elapsed since the 
Jewish Agency began its work, the innovations 
are beyond measure. There are new industries. 
There are new towns. The population has an 
over-all increase, and Palestine enjoys, with 
the Soviet Union, the distinction of being one 
of two countries in the inter-war world to shov' 
a rise in the birth-rate.^ There has been large- 
scale and both assisted and unassisted Jewish 
emigration to Palestine; but it is important 
also to note that there has also been large- 
scale Arab emigration from the surrounding 
countries. The growth of individualist and 
private corporate enterprise is, in any showing,^ 
remarkable; even Sir John Hope-Simpson, 
whom no one would accuse of bias in favour 
of the Jews, has borne testimony to the 
‘‘immense achievement that effort represents. 
Yet the achievement of profit-making enterprise 

2 Permanent Mandates Commission (15th session), p 189 
® Report on Palestine (Cmd 3686, 1930), pp 78-9 



is neither economically nor socially so significant 
as what has been done in the communal col- 
lectives; there is a real sense in which these 
latter may be regarded as among the out- 
standing experiments in the post-war world.”^ 
Since the return of the Jews to Palestine, all 
the resources of modern science have been made 
available in the Hebrew University at Jerusalem 
for its development; that in itself is an in- 
novation of high importance. Sir John Hope- 
Simpson agreed that, even among the Arabs, 
whose position as cultivators ^%as always 
been one of extreme poverty”^ there has been 
real improvement. “There is good ground for 
believing,” he has written, “that the poverty- 
stricken are becoming fewer, and the com- 
paratively prosperous more numerous than 
they were. There is no doubt that the area of 
cultivation in the country as a whole has been 
extended, and many new houses are being built 
in the villages in every part of the country.”^ 
To this must be added that industries like 
textiles, hght-metals, and building are all of 
them well-established; that there is little 
difference in wage-rates paid to Jews or Arabs, 
whether skilled or unskilled, and that the 
constant tendency of real wages has been to an 
increase with a consequent higher standard of 
living. If It is true that the Arab transport 
industry has suffered, this is quite obviously 
the outcome of the fact that the donkey and 
the camel do not successfully compete with the 
motor-car and the railway. Nor is it surprising 
that there has been some displacement of 
Arab labour in quarrying, and among stone- 
masons and stone-dressers; Jews have estab- 
lished cement, concrete and brickmaking in- 
dustries without evoking habits of adaptation 
from Arabs. Anyone who examines the em- 
ployment position in general will find it difficult 
not to conclude that its ebb and flow has been 
merely one aspect of the world trade-cycle, 
and has had little or no connection with Jewish 
immigration. And it is pretty obvious that, on 
balance, the real outcome of Jewish investment 
has been to increase both the quantum of Arab 
employment, its continuity, and the width 
of the economic opportunity offered. This is 

^ For a good description, see M Perlman, Collective Adventure 
(London, 1938) 

- Report, p 69 


especially true in the realm of government 
activity. For it is the Jewish effort that has 
made possible both the increased development 
of the railways and of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Had the Jews not gone to Palestine in 
large numbers, there would have been some- 
thing near stagnation in both these fields unless 
considerable subsidies had been forthcoming 
from the British taxpayer. 

It is sometimes argued that the Jewish economic 
effort in Palestine is artificial since so con- 
siderable a proportion of it is the outcome 
either of gifts or of investments made from 
outside on non-economic grounds. We are 
therefore asked to regard the development as a 
‘hot-house economy,’ the pace of which has 
been forced by unique circumstances unlikely 
to endure. The assumption which underlies 
this argument is that an economy is only valid 
when it IS controlled by the impersonal price 
mechanism of the market. There is no reason 
to accept this view. What is really important 
is the quite different question of whether the 
foundations of the Palestinian economy are 
sound. If by this is meant the issue of ^vhether, 
the national issue apart, the system can bear 
the cost of supporting the population whose 
life It IS to make possible, so far there is no 
evidence to the contrary. It can, moreover, 
be argued, that the important contribution 
made to the war effort of the United Nations— 
a contribution %\hich the Jewish citizens of 
Palestine made possible — is the proof that the 
new life made possible there in the last genera- 
tion is on a higher level by every test of economic 
well-being and efficiency than at any previous 
period. 

Reports of the British Administration in 
Palestine, or of inquiries set on foot under its 
auspices, have all made certain conclusions 
inevitable. What Sir Drummond Shiels de- 
scribed to the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, on behalf of the British Government 
as “the remarkable enterprise and devotion 
of the Jewish people”^ has been almost wholly 
responsible for the increase of activity m 
industry and commerce. It is Jewish capital 
’which enabled the Palestinian Treasury to 

^ Ibid, p. 18. 

^ Minuter of the llth Se^sion^ p 81. 
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accumulate a surplus and thus embark upon 
important, even urgent, public works and 
services. Even the critics have agreed that 
improved agricultural technique is a Jewish 
contribution. Jews have been real pioneers in 
aflforestation. Their organisations have taken 
the lead m lighting malaria and tuberculosis. 
The Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station is 
the efficient cause of the high standards attained 
in the production and marketing of fruit. So 
far, moreover, from the immigration of the Jews 
having been responsible for Arab unemploy- 
ment, It is obvious that this immigration, with 
the imported Jewish capital which has accom- 
panied It, has led to a demand for Arab workers 
for whom, otherwise, no jobs would have been 
available. It should, perhaps, be added that 
those who complain of the fact that, m the 
mam, Jewish labour has been employed by 
Jewish capital, seem to forget the precise 
reason for the investment of Jewish capital m 
Palestine has been the provision of work for 
Jews there, had that compelling cause for 
such investment been absent, the derived 
demand for Arab labour would have been absent 
also. And to this must be added the fact, 
noted by Sir John Hope Simpson,^ that, 
before 1914, the main safeguard against Arab 
unemployment was the conscription of young 
Arabs for military service by the Turkish 
Government. The fact that this conscription 
ceased with the defeat of Turkey in the first 
world-war, and that its cessation has not 
caused a permanent or serious deterioration 
in the economic position of the Arabs is, surely, 
sufficient proof that they have benefited, and 
not suffered, from Jewish immigration. 

No-one suggests that the Arab fellah is in a 
position to benefit from the improvement in 
the economic conditions of Palestine in the 
same degree as the Jewish settlers. But the 
disproportion cannot be laid at the door of the 
Jews. They are no more responsible for the 
heavy debts, often at fantastic rates of interest, 
which the poor Arabs have incurred than they 
are responsible for the similar debts of the 
Indian ryots. They could not have been 
expected to provide him with the capital he 
needs both for farm machinery and for the 
proper treatment of the land on wffiich he 
1 Report, p. 133. 


works and its products. When the Arab 
fellah IS, as m most cases, a tenant, his rent 
has risen; but it is not the Jew who has put 
up his rent. It is the Arab landlords who here, 
as in most backward agrarian communities, 
Hungary for example, or Jugoslavia, have never 
hesitated to rackrent the peasantry. The 
British student, with the classic case of Ireland 
in the nineteenth century at his door, will no 
more blame the Jew for his position than he 
will blame the farmer in Denmark or in 
Minnesota; he will know from the unmistakable 
experience of Irish land legislation that the kind 
of tyranny the Arab ejfendi exercise over the 
poor peasants can only be dealt with by govern- 
ment legislation. He will be aware that if the 
fellah is to be rescued from the servitude of 
debt, he needs cheap credit, and that only the 
large-scale establishment of agricultural co- 
operation will make this possible. If this 
provision is absent, the responsibility lies at 
the door of the Mandatory Power. So, too, 
does the fact that the ability to take advantage 
of agricultural knowledge and experiment is 
extremely limited. That is mainly a matter of 
efficient and widespread primary education, m 
the first instance, and of full opportunity for 
advanced training in agriculture, in the second. 
Both of these are responsibilities which rest 
with the British Administration in Palestine, 
or with the generosity of the richer Arab 
effendi to their poorer Arab fellow-citizens. 
It cannot be seriously expected that the Jevs 
vill assume this, m addition to their other 
burdens, least of all when they already contri- 
bute a high proportion of the taxes out of 
which Arab education is provided. 

To this there must be added certain other 
consideiations. No serious economist would 
suggest that Jewish immigration has been the 
cause of Arab unemployment. When condi- 
tions have been bad in Palestine, as in 1930, 
for example, they have been bad in Iraq and 
Syria too. The British Administration in 
Transjordania admits that the low price of 
agricultural commodities on the world-market 
has made the local farmers so poor that the 
collection of taxes is difficult. In other words, 
the Arab economy of the Middle East is part 
of a world-economy, and the general position 



in the latter is bound to have a repercussion 
upon the former. No investigation has ever 
demonstrated that depression in Palestine, 
when It has come, is worse in its incidence upon 
the Arabs than it has been upon their neighbours 
in Iraq or Syria. On the contrary, most of the 
investigations - it is true unwittingly enough- 
have been compelled to recognize that Jewish 
enterprise in Palestine has cushioned the effect 
of depression there compared with the Middle 
East as a whole. If an enquiry demonstrates 
that irrigation in Palestine is at once insuffi- 
ciently developed and usually employed in a 
wasteful way, that does not prove that it would 
have been developed more rapidly and been 
less wastefully employed in proportion to the 
prohibition on Jewish immigration, for the 
evidence is that the position was worse by far 
before the Mandate than it has been since it 
came into operation. What it does show is the 
very different result that the British Adminis- 
tration m Palestine has done little for its Arab 
citizens in either the economic or the educational 
fields which remotely compares with what the 
Jews of the world have done for the Jews of 
Palestine; and that most of what has been 
done m these fields for the Arabs has been paid 
for out of accumulated surpluses in the Palestine 
Treasury which would simply not have been 
there to expend had it not been for the faith 
of Jews in the experiment of a Jewish home in 
Palestine. 

Nor must one omit certain significant sociological 
implications of the Jewish economy in Palestine. 
After some two thousand years of exile, under 
highly special, and mostly tragic, occupational 
conditions, the Palestinian experiment has 
demonstrated that a community of Jews is no 
different from any other community. Given, 
that is, favourable conditions, its members will 
distribute themselves into trades and pro- 
fessions in much the same way as the members 
of any other community. They make good 
farmers. They undertake heavy manual labour. 
They become adept in a great variety of crafts 
which have lain outside their European ex- 
perience. They make fine soldiers and trust- 
worthy police. They take to the outdoor life 
of the countryside as successfully as to the 
indoor life of office or factory in the town. 
They can adapt themselves with ardour and 


goodwill to the socialist economy of a co- 
operative colony as to the individualist economy 
of private enterprise, whether this expresses 
Itself in the small one-man shop, or a great 
corporation like that which is mainly responsible 
for electricity supply in Palestine. To have 
shown in this way that what are often called 
“Jewish characteristics” in the typical econ- 
omies of Europe and America are no more than 
conditioned responses to an imposed environ- 
ment behind the compulsions of which there 
are long centuries of history is a matter of quite 
primary significance. Its wider implications 
he outside the field of this essay: but at least 
they make it evident that there is nothing in 
either the nature or the behaviour of the Jew 
which makes him unfitted to be a factor in the 
improvement of life in Palestine. And if this 
IS true of Jews who have gone to Palestine 
from a world whose experience is so different 
from what work in the Middle East involves, 
It needs no persuasion to agree that Jews 
brought up with Palestine as the \ital back- 
ground of their memories are still more likely 
than others successfully to adapt themselves 
to the claims it makes upon them. 

Everyone knows that Palestine is a small 
country, about the size of Wales; that a great 
part of it is and desert; that though, with 
Transjordan, it may once have contained 
upwards of four million inhabitants, it now 
contains only about one and one-half millions, 
of whom almost one-third are Jews: and that 
by far the larger part of the Jewish population 
consists of immigrants from Europe, mostly 
poor, and in a high proportion the victims 
of persecution, both in Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe in particular. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, also, that among the 
survivors who have escaped the savage bar- 
barism of Nazi attack there are many thousands 
whose tenuous attachment to life depends 
upon their hope of being able to enter Palestine, 
there to rebuild an existence they cannot but 
look back upon with fear and dread. It is 
also well known that, up to the issue, on behalf 
of the British Government, of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s White Paper of 1939, it was the 
legal obligation of Great Britain to encourage 
Jewdsh settlement in Palestine so long as the 
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position of the Arabs was not thereby prejudiced. 
Up to some such time as the Arab outbreak of 
1929, moreover, it was generally assumed 
that only what it was usual to term the 
“economic absorptive capacity” of Palestine 
was a legitimate barrier in the way of Jewish 
development. That was certainly the view 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations. It was the view of the 
statesmen mainly concerned in framing the 
Balfour Declaration, Lord Balfour himself, 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was then Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill, and Field 
Marshal Smuts. It has been the constant view 
of the British Labour Party, re-affirmed as 
recently as its Conference discussion in 
Blackpool, in May, 1945 ; there is, indeed, no 
single, important member of the Labour 
Government of which Mr. Attlee is the Prime 
Minister who is not, either explicitly or by 
implication, bound to this view. A long series 
of pronouncements over many years have 
made it abundantly clear, also, that this was 
the view of the Jewish future in Palestine 
which was held by the Government of the 
United States. 

Certain obvious consequences follow from this 
attitude. If there were to be more Jewish 

settlers, there must be the opportunity for the 
Jews to purchase more land, so long as this 
purchase did not adversely affect the Arab 

inhabitants. This land could be purchased 

from Arab landholders if this did not mean 
dispossession of Arab fellaheen; or it could 
be bought from the State lands, whether in the 
occupied area, or m those parts which are 

unoccupied. Nothing, moreover, in the terms 
of the Mandate suggested, directly or indirectly, 
that Jewish immigration was limited, not 
merely by the economic absorptive capacity of 
Palestine, but also by Arab consent to its 
continuance, still less by consent of the Arab 
Higher Committee - a group of effendi domini- 
nated by the Grand Mufti, a satellite of Hitler 
and Mussohni, until 1939 — and even less by the 
consent of the League of Arab States, which 
was only called into existence during the second 
world war by British diplomatic pressure. The 
effect of Jewish settlement was important. 
It w'as not to prejudice Arab well-being. That 
did not mean the w’^ell-being of the rich Arabs 


in Palestine, but of the whole Arab community. 
And since it was one side of a dual role which 
the Mandatory Power was expected to play, 
the negative role of preventing Jewish settle- 
ment harming the Arabs, and the more positive 
role of enabling the Jewish ‘Home’ pro- 
gressively to be built. The meaning to be 
attached to the conception of a ‘Jewish 
National Home’ lies outside the scope of this 
essay. But it is necessary because of the 
argument wffiich follows to emphasize that 
It never assumed a fixed limit either to the 
number of Jewish immigrants, or to the total 
area of Palestine which it would be open to 
them to purchase and develop. It assumed 
only that the evolution of a National Home in 
Palestine should not injuriously affect its 
Arab inhabitants. The purely static con- 
ception of the Jewish ‘Home’ began to be 
formalised in the British White Paper of 
1930,^ though there is a considerable adminis- 
trative history behind that formalisation. It 
was fully expressed m the White Paper of 1939, 
the substance of which has been upheld by the 
British Government despite the view of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission that it was 
ultra vires its authority as the Mandatory 
Power. With the coming of the second world 
war, and the collapse of the League of Nations, 
the conflict between the view of the British 
Government and that of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission has been unilaterally 
decided for the time being by the British 
Government, m its own favour. The decision of 
the British Government, after it had received the 
unanimous report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission, to embark upon a federal experiment in 
Palestine, will have to be judged by the degree to 
which it makes possible the resumption of a 
dynamic conception of the ‘Jewish National 
Home’, This, m its turn, is conditioned upon the 
assumption (a) that the Commission approves the 
active resumption of the purposes set out m the 
Balfour Declaration and the terms of the Mandate 
of 1922, and [b) that the United Nations Orgamza- 
tion approves of a decision by Great Britain, as the 
actual administering authority, to see that these 
purposes are fulfilled. Whether these assump- 
tions are valid, only the future can tell. 

1 Statement of Policy in Palestine, by H M G in the United 
Kingdom, Cmd. 3692, 1930. 



If they are valid, it is reasonable to argue that 
a far more ample and positive economic policy 
in Palestine is imperative. It is not enough 
for the British Government predominantly to 
act on the one hand as the sceptical observer 
of Jewish initiative, and, on the other, as the 
eager recipient of Arab complaints. It has 
Itself positively to undertake the encouragement 
of economic progress in Palestine, and to see 
that the personnel of its admistration there 
believe in the necessity of this encouragement. 
It has to guard against the danger that its 
policy in Palestine is subordinated either to its 
immense interests as a Moslem power, its 
economic concern for the future of its oil supplies 
(one of the grim shadows which haunt the 
Palestine drama) or to its strategic concern 
in the Middle East as a vital link in the com- 
munication between India and the Medi- 
terranean round which so much of British 
defence policy is built. The experience of the 
years between 1922 and 1939 makes it evident 
enough that this subordination has been the 
unstated major premise of British action in 
Palestine ever since the League of Nations 
offered the Mandate for Palestine to Great 
Britain in 1922, So long as this frame of mind 
persists, a ‘Jewish National Home’ in 
Palestine is likely to remain an empty phrase 
with no prospect of fulfilment. 

But if we are entitled to assume that there is a 
genuine desire to make the ‘Jewish National 
Home’ a reality, the next steps are given to us 
by the experience thus far gamed. 

1. An immediate hydrographic survey of the 
whole of Palestine and Transjordan is im- 
perative. This needs to be thorough and 
complete, and not the kind of survey by small 
sample which has thus far been undertaken. 

2. On the basis of such a survey, large-scale 
public irrigation works should be begun without 
delay. If these are shown, as specialists like 
Dr. Lowdermilk claim they will show, to make 
possible cultivation of land in barren areas 
like the Negev and Transjordan, it becomes 
obvious that large additions to the population 
of these areas become possible. It is then 
undesirable to maintain the present adminis- 
trative separation bet'ween Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, which was, in any case, a dynastic 
expedient introduced by Great Britain on 


political grounds.* The new cultivable land 
should remain public property to be held on 
lease only, and leases should be granted to 
those who are actually to work the land and not 
hold it for speculative re-sale. 

3. Irrigation works of this character, and 
other large-scale development works, should be 
financed out of a public works budget which 
should be kept separate from the normal budget 
of current expenditure dependent upon the 
revenue derived from taxation 

4. Co-operative marketing and standardized 
grading of primary commodities should he 
made compulsory for all producers, Arab or 
Jew. 

5. Cheap credit facilities should be made 
available to small producers, and steps should 
be taken to limit the interest upon past debts 
owed to private money-lenders. 

6. Compulsory elementary education for all 
Palestinians should be enforced. It is also 
necessary to establish a national medical 
service m Palestine, financed by contributions 
from its inhabitants. It is desirable to pro- 
hibit private practice m this field and to impose 
minimum standards of hygiene and housing 
under penalty. 

7. Future land settlement should be on 
communal rather than on individual lines. The 
available evidence appears to suggest that the 
former method encourages more scientific farm- 
ing, better stocking, and a better use of pro- 
ductive machinery. Where it is possible to 
secure mixed collective farms of Arabs and 
Jews, every effort should be made to encourage 
them. 

8. The encouragement of trade-unionism 
should be made a specific function of the 
Government in Palestine, especially among the 
Arabs. For this purpose a statute should be 
enacted comparable m character to the American 
National Labour Relations Act (the Wagner 
Act). Where possible, mixed Arab- Jewish 
unions should be formed and encouraged. 

9. Efforts should be made to develop higher 
education among the Arabs, especially in 

*Since this ^vas 'ivntten the Foreign Secretary to Great 
Britain has taken the extraordinary step of recognizing, in 
the midst of the hearings of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission, Transjordanian independence. It is difficult to see 
why this was m any case desirable, and especially at the 
moment chosen for the purpose. 



40 fields of scientific and technological importance. responsibility for the termmation of a tenancy is 

If possible, government scholarships for this in all cases a matter for the Government alone, 

purpose should be made available in the 13. The methods of taxation now in vogue in 

appropriate departments of the Hebrew Uni- Palestine are mainly an obsolete legacy from 

versity which should be urged to cater for the Turkish regime. At the earliest possible 

Arab students and to make provision for moment, the Economic Council of the United 

instruction in Arabic. Nations Organization should be invited to 

10. The limit to immigration should be set reorganize the whole system of taxation upon 
by economic absorptive capacity. The Govern- a more rational basis. 

ment should plan for full employment, and 14. A Development Commission, such as 

for this purpose should be ready to engage on Sir John Hope-Simpson envisaged fifteen years 

large-scale public works to meet periods of ago,^ should be created with the function of 

possible depression. advising the Government on all economic 

11. Schemes for communal improvement in experiment. It should have equal Jewish 

Palestine should not, as in the past, be made and Arab representation, though its chairman 

dependent upon finances available whether should be a civil servant with high qualifications 

from the annual revenue or from a loan the in the relevant economic field. The Develop- 

amortisation of which is secured upon the ment Commission should be the final authority 

revenue. This attitude is bound to mean either on matters like the utilization of land, the 

that the mam future of Palestine depends upon location of industry, and the building of major 

large-scale Jewish investment, taxation from roads. It should also have the power to 

the revenue thus produced being the mam stabilize urban growth, and to act in relation 

source of Arab development, or, if the scale of to existing local authorities, both in mal- 

that investment is small, it means a painful feasance and in non-feasance, in a way corn- 

slowness in the rise of general well-being m parable to the relation between the Ministry 

Palestine, as well as a contrast between the of Health and the local authorities in Great 

hope available to Jews through support from Britain. 

outside, and the hope available to the poorer 15. Far more attention should be given to the 

Arabs. This becomes an important source of development of, and training for, light in- 

friction between the two commumties. It is dustries. One of the great needs of Palestine 

far wiser to begin the new epoch of co-operation is a more diversified economy. At present, it 

with a large loan for a long period at a low rate is far too dependent on the markets available 

of interest, backed by the authority of the to the primary producer, who is himself largely 

United Nations Organization. controlled by the price obtaining in the world- 

12. It is important to recognize from the market. It is probable that there is a con- 

outset of any attempt at a really new start, siderable future for the manufacture of fur- 

that there is little hope that this will be success- niture, pottery, many forms of plastics, and 

ful if Palestine is to be saddled with the burden some forms of the chemical industries. The 

of any considerable number of functionless more speedy the development of these, the 

landowners. They should either be bought more adequately cushioned Palestine will be 

out at reasonable rates of compensation, or so against a possible agricultural depression, 

taxed that they are rapidly induced to sell. While the present world-shortage of food seems 

The land thus released should not be resold but to promise a safe market for at least some time, 

let on lease by the Palestine Government on it is important to remember that this shortage 

the condition that any renewal of a lease is is, on past experience, likely to be made good 

subj'ect to proof of efficient farming. For more swiftly than we now imagine. Unless 

this purpose, an effective system of expert there is a permanent rise in the standard of 

inspection is necessary; but with this inspection living in Europe and the Middle East, it is 

should be associated mixed committees of highly probable that Palestine will face con- 

Arabs and Jews in advisory capacity. It must siderable economic difficulties four or five years 

be made unmistakably clear, however, that i Report, p. 144. 



from now unless a larger proportion of its 
primary products can be consumed m the 
home market. 

16. It is difficult to think that the economic 
future of Palestine can be considered as a 
matter independent of the future of its neigh- 
bouring countries. Closer relations are, m 
any case, likely on political grounds; and 
these are bound to have their economic reper- 
cussions. The observer is inevitably tempted 
to think that few things would be so likely to 
prove of enduring benefit as a T.V.A. for the 
Middle East which would make possible that 
increase in output per man-hour that is so urgent; 
and would make Arab educational advance as 
swift as it IS necessary. One of the most real 
problems of this complex area is that economic life 
IS so insecure and unstable that the frontiers of any 
part of it are a gate opened by a constant stream 
of nomad and unskilled labour which flows now 
here and now there as news of jobs travel around. 
This illegal immigration is bound to grow if the 
rate of Palestiman development were such as 
to ofi’er seriously greater opportunities than 
those open to Arabs in Syria, Iraq or the 
Lebanon. No government in Palestine can 
therefore remain indifferent to the need for 
measures to speed up economic progress in those 
areas ; and the best way to fill that need is to 
make provision for common action in the 
economic realm. The very backwardness of Arab 
production in the countries round Palestine makes 
that common action more, and not less, urgent. 

17. A word, finally, ought to be said on the 
probable character of Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine in the next decade. For the most 
part. It is likely to consist of four mam 
categories: 

(i) There will be old people and invalids, 
often the victims of Nazi barbarism, who 
come to Palestine to die. So long as they 
do not become a charge upon the com- 
munity, their entry is justified on humani- 
tarian grounds alone. 

(ii) There will be adult persons whose ex- 
perience in Europe, especially since 1933, 
makes them anxious to settle permanently 
among their own people. Of these, apart 
from skilled craftsmen, certain professional 
types, like the doctor, the dentist, the 
engineer, the chemist, have an obvious 


value. It is at least dubious whether a 
high priority, on any immigration schedule, 
ought to be given to intellectual workers, 
lawyers, for example, or the old-fashioned 
Talmudist from Eastern Europe, unless 
they are willing to be retrained for some 
practical vocation. 

(iii) Children whose parents have been the 
victims of Nazism. It is outstandingly 
desirable in these cases that each child 
should be placed wnth, and grow up in, 
one of the Jewish collective colonies. This 
makes it far more likely that the child will 
be able to overcome the psychological 
problems of its European experience. 

(iv) Adolescents who have escaped during the 
war and had some training in organizations 
connected with the Youth Aliyah before 
their certificate of entry has been granted. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this category, 
also, wMl, so far as possible, be merged into 
the collective colonies. Their training has 
already fitted them for this type of life; 
and, with the inevitable individual ex- 
ceptions, they are the types most likely 
to fit into, and co-operate with, the re- 
markable effort these colonies represent. 
Since the collective colonies, moreover, 
are already a social experiment of high 
importance, the priority of their call upon 
potential immigrants ought to be rated 
as of outstanding significance. It is not 
the Jew^ with the gift for individual enter- 
prise w ho is needed in Palestine so much as 
the Jew^ who fulfils himself as the member 
of a team. 

The economic future of Palestine is an issue 
dependent, at every point, upon political 
decisions which will have to be made within 
a very brief period. What those decisions 
should be have not been here my concern; they 
belong to a diflerent section of this volume. 
But there is one principle I can at least affirm 
wffiich is relevant to all the political decisions 
which he immediately ahead. There is no 
evidence to show^ that the attempt to make 
Palestine a * Jewish National Home’ upon 
the basis of the Balfour Declaration has had 
any deleterious effect on Arab well-being; on 
the contrary, it is abundantly clear that it has 
helped, and not hindered, Arab advance. To 
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this must be added two other things. In an 
experiment of the scale and importance of 
that attempted in Palestine, success largely 
depends upon faith in its validity in the major 
officials concerned; no-one can have watched 
at all closely the working of British adminis- 
tration without coming to the conclusion that 
a considerable proportion of the major officials, 
both m London and Jerusalem, have lacked 
that faith. It is otherwise impossible to 
explain a White Paper like that of 1939, for 
example, with its misrepresentations, its 
evasions, its calculated obscurities ; its grudging 
admissions, and its obvious dislike of the 
responsibilities its authors had to face. No-one 
who approached a great mission m that spirit 
could even have hoped seriously to fulfil it. 

The second thing to note is that the implication 
of a ‘Jewish National Home’ in Palestine 
is a thorough-going reorganization of the 
internal relations of a semi-feudal Arab society 
in which the privileges of a small group of rich 
ejfendi are deeply involved; and this, in its 
turn, is bound, if it continues, to have vital 
repercussions on the whole social framework of 
the Middle East. This is the real source of the 
resistance to large-scale Jewish immigration. 
The Jew brings with him Western ideas, often 
Western socialist ideas, which cut right across 
a traditional historical pattern the beneficiaries 
of which seek at any cost to defend their 


claims. They therefore mobilize both religious 
fanaticism and nationalist passion to arrest 
changes in which they see the threat to their 
privilege, and seek to use the dislike of the 
masses for change before they see that the 
change is to their advantage. Among other 
mistakes, one of the grave errors of British 
policy in Palestine has been its attempt to 
accept the opposition of the effendi to the 
‘Jewish National Home’ at their own valua- 
tion. That is why there have been weakness, 
vacillation, and appeasement, where there 
should have been directness, resolution and 
strength. If the Palestinian experiment is to 
have any chance of success in the next decade, 
It must be made decisively clear that there is 
no going back at any point on the full im- 
plementation of the principles set out in the 
Mandate of 1922. Novelty in the field of 
politics demands not less the courageous heart 
than the clear mind. In the quarter of a 
century since the Balfour Declaration the 
policy of Great Britain in Palestine has had 
neither. Until it has come to see that, without 
these qualities, it only deepens one of the 
supreme historical tragedies of which we have 
knowledge, its statesmen do an ill-service to 
civilization by accepting responsibilities they 
hesitate to fulfil. And at a time like our own, 
to fail in a task of this kind is to risk a betrayal 
the future will find it impossible to forgive. 



Ephraim Broido 
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Jewish Palestine: The Social Fabric 

Palestine offers unique opportunities for the study 
of social phenomena. Their background is two- 
fold: the impact of a new economic dynamism 
upon a stagnant form of society; and the emer- 
gence of a new pattern of Jewish corporate life 
out of the variety of cultures and milieus repre- 
sented by the Jewish Dispersion. It is with the 
latter aspect that this article is concerned. 

The significant fact of modern Palestine is the 
transformation of the Jew. It has gone hand m 
hand with the transformation of the country. 
In the sphere of pohtical orgamsation, as distinct 
from social relations, Jewish achievement took 
longer to mature. It was the individual Jew who 
reflected the change most noticeably, immediatel}. 
his contact with the land was renewed. This 
contact had an almost magic effect upon Jews to 
whom life had been revealed in nearly every phase 
of material and spiritual degradation. Their 
confidence was restored. Those who had hitherto 
regarded themselves through the eyes of others, 
seemed to lose then self-consciousness. They were 
now men whose sense of freedom found expression 
m regained physical and moral courage. 

The pioneer of Jewish re -settlement five or 
SIX decades ago found an environment where 
robbery and murder were the order of the day. 
He cultivated his instinct of self defence, yet with- 
out descending to the level of his surroundings. If 
he succeeded in doing so, it was largely owing to 
two reasons. First, Jewish history and teaching 
had imbued him with a sense of the futihty of 
violence. He might resort to it in desperation, 
but he would do so against his spiritual convic- 
tions. And, second, he felt that whatever attitude 
he might adopt in Palestine, it %vould have to be 
final. For the Jew in the Diaspora, m the face of 
a largely hostile environment, there was at least 
the possibihty of escape in migration, conversion, 
assimilation or ordinary mimicry. In Palestine 
there was no possibihty or urge of that kind. In 
that coimtry, with which was bound up the past 
and future of his people, he had to assume per- 
sonal responsibility for success or failure. 

Social Transformation. 

This transformation of the individual found ex- 


pression, at the same time, in the changed social 
structure of the new community For the first 
time since the Dispersion, Jewish life came to be 
based upon a strong working-class. Under the 
impact of the twin forces of necessity and 
idealism, there has emerged in the course of two 
generations a w'ell-balanced economic and social 
structure which is radically different from all that 
IS rightly or wiongly associated with Jewish 
economic hfe in the Diaspora. It may be 
unnecessary to stress that Palestine shows the 
highest proportion of Jews engaged in agriculture 
an^wvhere in the world: for many centuries 
Diaspora Jewry was denied access to the land. 
It is less well known that the occupational change- 
over among Jews going to Palestine is not only 
from middlemen and petty traders into w’'orkers, 
but also, m cases of immigrants of working-class 
descent, from a limited number of traditionally 
“JewTLsh” occupations like tailoring, towards the 
whole variety of industries wathin the range of a 
nation'^s production 

As a rule, the urban proletariat ail over the 
world IS recruited from the peasantry. The 
bulk of the Jewish working-class of Palestine, 
however, originated in the middle class and de- 
classed strata of Jewish society in eastern 
Europe. Many left urban occupations for hfe 
on the land, enacting the vision of a restored 
Jewish peasantry m the Land of Israel. Others 
became roadmakers, bricklayers, industrial 
workers. This transition to a hfe of physical 
labour, if a necessity to many, was in most cases 
also matched by an act of will. Although the 
pressure of circumstances has undoubtedly 
played its part, it w’^as still a personal decision 
and revolution, and to explain it in purely econo- 
mic terms would be as futile as to seek a similar 
explanation of the whole phenomenon of Jewish 
regeneration and why its location w^as Palestine 
and no other place on the face of the earth. It 
is true that in Palestine, suffering as it does from 
the neglect of many centuries, hard work is ines- 
capable. Yet without the ideal of a Jewnsh Home- 
land to inspire them, the young Jew'ish pioneers 
w^ould scarcely have submitted to untold hard- 
ships: indeed they w^ould not have gone there at all. 
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Modern Jewish settlement began in the ’eighties 
under the Turkish regime, but only got into its 
stride under the British mandate in the ’twenties. 
Jewish colonisation became a serious proposition, 
and a solid foundation of the Jewish Homeland, 
only after it was hnked with Jewish labour. This 
was made possible by the immigration of workers 
(or those who wished to be workers) following 
1905 and in the ’twenties. Theirs was by far the 
most decisive contribution to the rebuilding of 
Palestine. It was they, and the leadership they 
brought forth, that more than any other factor 
determined the character, and sometimes the 
pace of the development. 

The Jew as a Worker. 

Thus, the ideas that inspired the social change- 
over in Palestine were largely those of the 
politically alert immigrants of 1905 and 1920-25. 
Coming from eastern Europe, where social condi- 
tions were in a state of flux, they were full of 
reforming elan. And they knew well how pre- 
carious, and aitificial, was the relationship 
between the Jews and the population in the midst 
of which they lived, and how httle rehance could 
be placed even upon progressive movements by 
a homeless minority eternally dependent on the 
favours of its hosts. When the forerunners of the 
Zionist labour movement set out to build afresh 
in their ancestral land, they were fuUy conscious 
of the important pait the worker had to play in 
its reconstruction. And. just as they preached the 
lessons of Exile and Return, they tried with no 
less force of conviction to imbue their followers 
w'lth the idea of the dignity and significance of 
manual labour. What seemed at first to be sheer 
economic necessity, thus became a moral virtue 
and a national duty. Not only was a new society 
to be built, hut it was to be a better society. In- 
deed, if there w as to be a Jewish nation, it would 
have to be a nation of workeis. If the Jews con- 
centrated on ownership and management, Pales- 
tine would but repioduce the worst features of the 
Diaspora. If Jew's were to leave the hard work to the 
‘native’ population, Jewish immigration w'ould soon 
stop, and w'hat might grow’’ into a well balanced 
Jewish polity, would be reduced to a Jewish 
plantation. Grafting a small upper class of Jewish 
owners on to a large body of cheap Arab labour 
w^ould be a mockery of the Jewish national revival. 


The call for “Jewish labour” has often been 
misunderstood or distorted. There was no Arab 
proletariat in existence when Jewish settle- 
ment began. Many fellaheen were wiUing to 
work as seasonal labourers in orange-groves 
when their own farms did not require much atten- 
tion. To be sure, thousands of them were given 
work in those Jewish villages and rural towns 
where hired labour is permitted. But practicafiy 
all that the Jews created in the economic sphere 
was achieved not by extending, or improving on, 
old-established economic positions, but by creat- 
ing something entirely new. It stood to reason 
that, w^hilst a call was going out to Jewish youth 
to revolutionize its outlook and devote itself to a 
life of labour, it should also be given employment 
in these newdy-created economic positions. 

The logic of this argument w*as, of course, the 
grammar of Zionism. If the Jew's w^ere to escape 
minority-hfe in, and through, Palestine, and to 
rid themselves of the unhealthy features of Jewish 
economic hfe in the Diaspora, then the way for 
the absorption of new immigrants had to be pre- 
pared and, at the same time, colonial exploitation, 
so abhorrent to the Jew'ish national movement, 
had to be excluded. The standard of living of 
the Arabs w'as to be raised as the process of 
Jew'ish resettlement gathered momentum. Once 
the Arab standard of life has approached that of 
the Jew^s, the need for Jew'ish labour to defend 
itself against the competition of cheap labour 
will disappear. 

Occupational change-ov'er. 

The fact that Jew'ish immigrants into Palestine 
did not, as a rule, find readv economic positions 
to fill ser\ed to speed, and broaden, the occu- 
pational change-over. Out of 104,000 w'orkers 
co\ered by a partial census m 1937, 86,000 had 
changed their pursuits in Palestine; 2 4 per cent, 
engaged m agriculture in the Diaspora as against 
23 4 per cent, in Palestine; only 1 6 per cent, 
were building w'orkers abroad, as compared with 
10 6 per cent, in Palestine; less than 1 per cent, 
were engaged in transport trades as against 6*3 
per cent, in Palestine; over half of the total 
Jewish population belonged to the w’age-earnmg 
proletariat, and manual workers represented 78 
per cent, of Jew'ish wage-earners in Palestine 
(compared with 22 per cent, among Jewish w^age- 
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earners m pre-war Poland or with 44 per cent, 
among the general wage-earmng population in 
the U.S.A.). 

The transition from the middle class or de- 
classed strata to the working class, from com- 
merce and lighter occupations to heavier manual 
work, including the transition from town to 
country, is also illustrated by the following 
table (compiled during the 1937 labour census) 
which compares the occupations of Palestine 
Jewish workers with those of their fathers abroad: 

Occupational Distribution 
of Palestine Jewish Workers 
and their Parents Abroad, 

Palestine Workers’ Palestine 

Fathers Abroad Workers 


Number % Number % 


Agriculture 

3,904 

3-8 

24,419 

23-4 

Building 

1,924 

1-8 

11,001 

10-6 

Transport and 





Heavy Industry* 

8,984 

8-5 

22,626 

21-6 

Light Industries ’j' 

7,834 

7-5 

7,863 

7-5 

Commerce 

50,105 

48-2 

— 

— 

Factory owners 

2,398 

2-3 

— 

— 

Various professions 

13,084 

12-6 

2,601 

2-5 

Miscellaneous 

15,889 

15-3 

35,612 

34-4 


104,122 100-0 104-122 100-0 

* Woodwork, building materials, metal, electncity, etc. 
f Weaving, needlework, leather, foodstuffs. 

At the beginmng of 1943, 113,000 Jews or 
21-8 per cent, of the Jewish population were 
Hving in rural areas; 3-6 per cent, were serving 
in the forces, and about 75 per cent, were resident 
in towns. Of the Jewish wage -earning commumty 
in June, 1943 (numbermg 212,000) 28-8 per cent, 
were engaged in industry and handicrafts; 13-2 
per cent, in agriculture; 9 2 per cent, in building 
and pubhc works; 3*8 per cent, in transport; 
11*3 per cent, in commerce; some 10 8 per cent, 
were office clerks and civil servants; 9 per cent, 
were serving in the armed forces, supernumerary 
poHce, etc.; 6-1 per cent, were in domestic service; 
7*6 per cent, in the liberal professions; the 
remainder in various occupations. About 60 per 
cent, of the wage -earners were employed in the 
primary branches of the national economy. The 
percentage of agricultural workers has declined 


during the war (by 6 per cent, since 1938) largely 
owing to the stoppage of citrus exports and the 
resulting crisis in the citrus industry the effects of 
which will not be eliminated for a number of 
years. 

The growth of the Jewish working class in 
relation to the increase in the general Jewish 
population is shown in the following table 
prepared by the Department of Statistics of the 
Jewish Labour Federation: 

Growth of Palestine Jewish Working Class 

Workers (excluding Jewish 
Workers’ Wives) Population 

Number Index Number Index 

End of 1926 25,000 100 150,000 100 

End of 1937 107,000 418 396,000 264 

End of 1938 112,000 448 411,000 274 

End of 1939 120,000 480 445,000 297 

Collective Enterprise on the Land. 

The immigration of Jewish workers, it should 
be remembered, preceded the emergence of the 
rudiments of capitalist economy in Palestine. 
This fact, taken together with the intense 
social consciousness of the Jewish immigrants, 
goes a long way to explain some of the peculiar 
features of the Palestinian Jewish working-class. 
One of the most striking amongst them is that 
the Labour Federation (Histadruth) comprises, 
side by side with wage-earners who are employed 
in ordinary capitahst enterprises, independent 
workers who own, and run, their own economic 
establishments, be they farms, industrial co- 
operatives or enterprises belonging to the Labour 
Federation. 

Thus, collective enterprise has, in a considerable 
section of the country’s economy, superseded 
what is known as private enterprise. It may be 
added that, broadly speaking, this has been done 
without sapping personal initiative and inventive- 
ness. These have, however, been diverted from 
the purposes of private gain to those of improving 
the standard of living of the whole community. 
After thirty years of trial and error, there exists 
to-day mthin the agricultural and industrial 
Jewish economy of Palestine, a socialized 
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sector wHch is based on the principles of co- 
operation and non-exploitation. 

The scope, and strength, of this sector may be 
gauged from the following figures. The number 
of workers in agricultural settlements-both col- 
lective and co-operative-was, in the middle of 
1944, some 26,000, while institutions controlled 
or influenced by the Labour Federation-in- 


cluding building, transport and industrial co- 
operatives-employed 14,000. Thus the number of 
workers employed in purely Labour enterprises 
was about 31 per cent, of the total number of 
Jeivish workers actually employed. Taking the 
value of production as a criterion, the share of 
the Labour sector in total Jewish production is, 
in certain branches of economy, even more 
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impressive. In mixed farming, as well as m 
road transport, it amounts to 70 per cent.; m 
building enterprises it is 66 per cent., in industry 
10 to 12 per cent., and in citriculture 6 to 8 
per cent.* 

In most cases, especially in agricultuie, the forms 
of economic organisation coincide with patterns 
of social hfe. Jewish socialized agriculture in 
Palestine has produced a new type of working 
man-neither farmer nor hired farm-hand in the 
ordinary sense He is a free and equal partner in 
a farming community on national land, in which 
the employment of hired labour is disallowed. 
There are roughly two types of such communities. 
One, the Moshav, is based on individual farms, 
but aU farmers are pledged to mutual assistance 
in case of illness or accident. At the same time, 
the mechanical cultivation of gram fields, as well 
as the sale of their produce (and the bulk purchase 
of suppHes) are organized co-operatively. About 
15,000 people live in this type of village. The 
other type, the Kibbutz or Kvutzah^ comprising 
over 30,000 people, is founded on communal 
ownership m both production and consumption. 
All property, except personal belongings, is held 
in common, all work is pooled. The manage- 
ment is democratically elected and, basing its 
authority on the spiritual and social atmosphere 
of the group, it aims at dra-^vmg from each 
member the utmost of which he is capable m 
order to provide him, within the limits of econo- 
mic possibihties, with the maximum of his 
requirements. 

There is complete equality between the sexes, 
and the education of the children is the responsi- 
bility of the community. In most cases the 
children hve apart from their parents, a fact 
which makes the daily meeting between parents 
and children, when the day’s work is done, 
a source of joy and, in a way, the central event 
in the everyday life of the collective village. 
Practically all labour settlements are based on 
mixed farming, with the emphasis on one branch 
of agriculture or another according to the 
cbmate and soil conditions of each particular 
place. There are several collective settlements 
which do not confine themselves to agriculture, 
but manufacture preserves, textiles, agricultural 

* The above figures are taken Irom ‘■‘Jewish Labour 
Economy m Palestine.'*’ by G Muenzner (Gollanez). 194-5, 
pp 13-14 


tools, woodwork, bricks and books. Thus some 
of these communities, whilst essentially retaining 
the character of a rural settlement, have in fact 
become imique economic entities, diversified and 
self-supporting, combining farming with a mea- 
sure of industrial activity. Other settlements, 
especially in their formative stage, send some of 
their members to work ‘outside," i.e. in privately 
owned groves and workshops, in order that they 
may bring a welcome addition to the income of 
the group until such time as it is weU established 
and self-supporting. 

The Role of the Labour Federation. 

Both ‘independent’ and hired workers are mem- 
bers of one labour orgamzation: the Histadruth. 
Thus the customary division between urban and 
rural workers is largely avoided, and artificial 
distinctions based on the degree of economic 
security of workers are constantly being exposed 
and challenged wherever they appear. In- 
dustrial workers in the towns and drivers who 
run their own buses under the aegis of co-operative 
transport compames, agricultural labourers on 
privately-owned citrus plantations as well as 
members of co-operative or collective settlements, 
they are all conscious of belongmg to one large 
community laying the foundations of a homeland 
for homeless Jewish masses and striving to make 
the country as a whole a better place to live in. 
This has been largely due to the unique con- 
ception of the Histadruth not only as a labour 
organization but as a great instrument of national 
planning. Its numerical and economic im- 
portance, its enterprising spirit and its combina- 
tion of a sense of practical realism with an 
ideahstic urge, have made it the powei -house of 
Jewish Palestine. The Federation is a Janus- 
headed formation: on the one side a trade-union 
organization {Histadruth) and a powerful factor 
in labour relations; on the other, a juridically 
established company {Hevrath Ovdim which means 
“Workers’ Society’") and a considerable force 
within the national economy. As a trade union 
organization it, naturally, fights for maintaimng 
and improving the working conditions of its 
members. As the Hevrath Ovdim^ it owns enter- 
prises, undertakes and directs economic activities 
and constitutes the parent body of all workers’ 
settlements and labour institutions. There is 
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identity between tbe Histadruth and Hevrath 
Ovdim as regards membership and management. 
The integration of all this variety of economic 
units into one pattern is designed as a guarantee 
against sectional interests and as a measure of 
control on behalf of the common weal. In addition 
to these two main features, the Histadruth com- 
prises within Its framework a whole series of 
social services hke health and insurance, as well 
as cultural services, press, pubhshing and the like. 
The economic activities of the Histadruth are 
conducted either directly through its own 
institutions and subsidiary companies or in the 
shape of autonomous co-operative imdertakings. 
The latter method is exemphfied in the agri- 
cultural settlements, or in urban industrial work- 
ers’ co-operatives such as are common in many 
countries. The former method may be illustrated 
by such institutions as the Workers* Bank, 
which had a capital of £76,000 m 1943; Shikun, 
the housing corporation of the Histadruth; Nir^ 
an institution granting intermediate credits to 
agricultural settlements; Mekoroth^ a limited 
company to utihse Avater resources for intensive 
cultivation; Yakhin^ a company undertaking 
agricultural ’vvork, especially in the citrus belt; 
Tnuvah^ the central marketing society for the 
agricultural produce of labour settlements; 
Hamashbir Hamerkazi^ a kind of Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, supplying the labour settle- 
ments and a chain of local consumers' co- 
operatives; and Solel Boneh^ the building con- 
tractors’ company of the Histadruth. 

Socialized Industries. 

Solel Boneh is a powerful factor w^ithin the 
country’s economy. As a building contractor 
Solel Boneh is by far the largest enterprise in the 
building trade in Palestine. In 1942 it executed 
building operations to a total value of £2,000,000 
in Palestine and the neighbouring countries-largely 
army orders, for practically all civilian building 
was suspended during the war. Its capital at 
the beginning of 1944 amounted to about £750,000 
and its investments to 1*3 milhon, not counting 
hidden reserves in real estate, machinery and 
affiliated compames.* About 30 per cent, of its 
total capital is invested in enterprises connected 
w’ith building contracting, whilst another 30 per 
* “ Jewish Labour Economy,” op. cif., p 96 


cent. IS invested in industrial undertakings, 12 per 
cent, in stone quarrying and alhed enterprises, 
12 per cent, in commerce, 4*5 per cent, in trans- 
port, 4*5 per cent, in industrial enterprises in 
which it is a partner and 2*5 per cent, in maritime 
enterprises. 

Not content with its role as one of the largest 
building contractors in the Middle East, Solel 
Boneh has set beside the industrial undertakings of 
groups of w^orkers in town and country, a series 
of centrally owned, socialised industries. A 
number of industrial works, assembled under a 
subsidiary company Xoor, belong to Solel Boneh^ 
including quarries, the Phoenicia glass works, the 
Vulcan foundries, the Hamegapper rubber and 
tyre-retreading works, as well as brick works, a 
plant for cement tubes and tiles, and several 
other undertakings. The shares of Solel Boneh 
are in the hands of Hevrath Ovdim, the juridical 
form (and holding company) of the Histadruth. 
In this way the control of this unique concern is 
assured to the labour organization which is 
anxious to see the country's resources, including 
man-power and skill, developed to the utmost in 
order to increase its capacity to take more im- 
migrants The Solel Boneh industries, and a few" 
other factories owned by co-operatives or federa- 
tions of agricultural settlements, how"ever, account 
only for about 9 to 10 per cent, of the whole 
industrial w’orlang class. The majority of Jewush 
factories and w'orkshops are privately owned. 

Industrial Productivity. 

A lemarkable feature of Jewish economic trans- 
formation IS the rapid growth of industrial 
productivity. At the beginnmg of the century 
only an insigmficant number amongst the 60,000 
Jew’s who hved in Palestine at the time were 
engaged in industry. By 1944 over 60,000 w’ere 
engaged in industry alone. In relative figures it 
meant an increase almost ex nihilo to nearly a 
third of the total of Jewush earners. The greater 
part of Palestine's Jewush industry still consists 
of small W’orkshops and enterprises, but the last 
two decades, and especially the war years, hav e 
seen a steady expansion of existing factories. In 
1930 the industrial enterprises employing 100 or 
more w’orkers accounted for about 10 per cent, of 
the total number of persons engaged in industry; 
to-day they comprise about a quarter of the 
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industrial working class. Hand in hand with the 
growth of the size of undertakings went a rise in 
the average productivity of the individual 
worker and an improvement in the quahty of his 
output. The fact that productivity has risen 
may he deduced from a comparison of various 
censuses of industry which show that not only 
has the average number of persons employed in 
each enterprise increased, but that the relative 
increase in output has been greater than that of 
the numbers of persons employed. The number 
and proportion of women in industry increased 
during the war, and part of the increase has 
come to stay. The number of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers has grown considerably with the 
expansion of metal, machine-tool, chemical and 
textile industries. Naturally, greater standard- 
ization at the expense of skdled workmanship is 
one of the penalties of war. Moreover, Palestine’s 
industries already to-day require additional 
numbers of skilled workers in all stages of pro- 
duction and design, if the capacity of industry 
to compete both at home and abroad is to be 
improved. A Government which is concerned 
about Palestine and its future would do well to 
organize schemes of techmcal training of labour 
in accordance with the changing industrial 
needs and possibihties of the country. It 
should also devise plans for harnessing and 
adapting the talents of technicians and scientists 
among newly arrived immigrants to the needs of 
extension and improvement of industrial pro- 
cesses. 

A Youthful Community. 

Another striking feature of Palestine Jewry is its 
youthfulness and vigour. In 1937, the Palestine 
Royal Commission wrote: 

“^‘Twelve years ago the National Home was an 
experiment: to-day it is a ‘going concern.’ 

. . . The Jews in Palestine, to begin with, 

are happy. . . . Whether it he the Jew 

who has been driven from a comfortable hfe 
in a cultural milieu and is now" digging all 
day in the fields and sleeping in a bare cottage, 
or whether it be the Jew who has emerged 
from a Polish ghetto and is now w^orking in a 
factory at Tel Aviv, the dominant feeling of 
both is an overwhelming sense of escape. The 
champions of Zionism have alw^ays held ~ and 


on the whole they are now proved right - that 
a Jew released from an anti- Jewish environment 
and Restored’ to Palestine would not only 
feel free as he had never felt before hut would 
also acquire a new self-confidence, a new zest 
in hving from his consciousness that he was 
engaged in a great constructive task. . . . The 
National Home is a highly educated, highly 
democratic, very pohtically-minded, and un- 
usually young community. . . It is impossible, 
we beheve, for any unprejudiced observer to 
see the National Home and not to wush it 
well.”* 

Much has happened since 1937, but the im- 
pression here recorded, m its broad outhnes, 
would require little revision, were the Royal 
Commission to go back to report on the Jewish 
National Home to-day. The anxiety to expand 
the existing economic structure, to improve 
methods of production in every field, the interest 
in social innovations, as well as in all cultural 
and artistic activity, these features are still 
characteristic of Palestine Jewry. 

Today, as a result of the interruption of large- 
scale immigration owing to the w'ar and the 
1939 White Paper, the youthful structure and 
appearance of Palestine Jewry may be less 
striking, yet in 1943 there were 60 per cent, of 
the Jewish population in the age groups betw^een 
15 and 50 years. Only 12-4 per cent, where in the 
age groups above 50 and 27 1 per cent, below 15. 
This abundance of youth, due to immigration, is 
responsible for the fairly high birth rate. The 
Jewish birth rate fluctuates a good deal and is 
closely related to economic and pohtical condi- 
tions, and also to the ‘ethnic’ composition of the 
Jewish population. Thus, m 1937, the year in 
which the Royal Commission pubhshed its 
report, Jewish births were 26*7 per one thousand 
and Jewish deaths 7*8 (natural increase 18*9), 
whereas in 1944 there were 30 2 births and 7*2 
deaths per one thousand of the Jewish population 
(natural increase 23*0). This high fertility is not 
evenly distributed throughout the Jewish com- 
mumty, but varies with the origin and back- 
ground of each particular family. The hetero- 
geneous make-up of the Jewish community - from 
the highly progressive, industrialized Jew' of 
Central Europe to the backward Oriental Jew" 

* Palestine Royal Commission Report, pp 113-125, Cmd- 
5179, 1937 



from Southern Arabia or Kurdistan - is reflected 
in the size of the family. Whereas the average 
number of children in an Ashkenazi family is 
1*86, in a Sephardi family it is 3*10, rising steeply 
to 5*38 in a Yemenite and 8-4 in a Kurdi family. 
The oriental sections of the Jewish population, 
more backward in their education and econo- 
mically less secure, are thus, relatively, contri- 
buting a larger share of the natural increase of 
the National Home than the other, more numerous 
and prosperous, sections. The oriental communi- 
ties make up about a fifth of Palestine Jewry, 
but their proportion is bound to rise. 

The natural increase of Palestine Jewry com- 
pares favourably wuth that of most European 
countries. Should immigration cease, the Jewish 
population will not be able to maintain even its 
present position of a third of the total population. 

Internal Organization. 

In a country hke Palestine with its multiphcity 
of racial and rehgious backgrounds, with its 
wide difierences as regards language, customs, 
standard of hfe and education, a uniform organi- 
zation of communal hfe is ruled out. A measure 
of autonomy, in the cultural and rehgious 
sphere, for the mam commumties is clearly 
indicated. The Jews who hope to build up their 
numbers in order to make the country an assured 
home for the Jewish people and its civiHzation, 
have no wish to see the Arab national personahty 
obhterated. Thus, whilst the future of the Arab 
nation seems well assured in several large Arab 
states, the Arabs of Palestme must be free, in 
the Jewish view, to develop their institutions and 
their way of life in their own manner. This 
flows logically from the basic concepts of the 
Jewish national movement with its respect for all 
nationhood. Once Palestine has, in effect, be- 
come the homeland of the Jewish people, the 
central government of the country would retain 
authority over matters of common concern like 
railways, posts, currency and defence, yet much 
scope in the religious, educational, social and 
judicial sphere would be left to the administra- 
tions of the various communities. 

Palestine never had a separate existence except 
in association with the Je^vish people, and the 
Jews, ever since their return some sixty years 
ago, have created a nucleus of a Jewish polity 


long before their numbers really warranted it. 
They began to orgamze their own commumty 
hfe under the old Ottoman regime. Yet it was 
not until 1927 that the Jewish commumty was 
recognized as a juridical body with pow^'er of 
taxation for certain purposes. These taxes are 
imposed through local Jewish community councils, 
which are identical with the mumcipahty m 
places where there is a Jemsh majority. The 
orgamzed Jewish community {Knesseth Yisrael) 
comprises all Jews in the country excepting any 
who declare their wish to step outside. An 
Elected Assembly of Palestine Jewry takes care 
of education, and of the social and rehgious 
welfare of the community. In the last election 
to the Assembly in August 1944, 200,881 persons 
exercised the vote, i.e., more than 70 per cent, 
of those entitled to vote. The National Coimcil, 
through its Executive, directs the day-to-day 
affairs of the orgamsed Jewish community. 
It works hand in hand with the Jewish Agency 
which is the supreme authority as regards 
reconstruction and amehoration, agricultural 
settlement and industrial planning, internal 
security and external representation. The Jewish 
Agency, internationally recogmzed under the 
Mandate, represents the Jewish people as a whole, 
whereas the National Council is exclusively 
Palestinian. 

Apart from its communal and mumcipal organi- 
zation, Jewish Palestine leads a very intensive 
hfe in a variety of pohtical, professional, trade, 
cultural and scientific organizations. The part 
played by the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in the hfe of the country has been 
indicated in relation to the social and economic 
sphere. It may be added that it is an equally 
potent factor in welding the working population 
into one cultural whole. There are a few 
smaller labour organizations, amongst which 
that of rehgious workers {Hapoel Hamizrachi) 
may be noted. It unites those who beheve in a 
hfe of labour based on the teachmgs of rehgious 
Judaism. Another organization of note is the 
Jewish Manufacturers’ Association withamember- 
ship of about 1,000 industriahsts. Many of the 
Jewish citrus-growers are members of the 
Association of Jewish Farmers, and the artisans 
and merchants have organizations of their own. 
Such organizations usually have a special 
bank allied to them, although the transactions 




of members of each particular orgamzation are 
by no means confined to their own bank. There 
are also Jewish Chambers of Commerce in the 
main cities. 

Beyond the economic and social aspects of the 
growth of modern Jewish Palestine, there are its 
cultural problems. For however sound, econ- 
omically, the balance of trades and professions 
may be, this m itself is not enough to create a 
nation. 

Cultural Integration. 

Gathered from all corners of the earth, the Jews 
bring their linguistic and cultural divisions with 
them. Yet within a fairly short space of time the 
worst features of a cultural Babel are overcome. 
Hebrew, always a hving hterary medium, has 
become an inevitable hnk between different 
branches of Jewry. It is to-day the ruhng 
language in school, meeting-hall and theatre, 
and, largely also, in field and workshop. Owing 
to the Hebiew school system and the devoted 
work of teachers, the whole young generation 
has Hebrew for its mother-tongue, even though 
it is not always their mothers’ tongue. It is 
growing up in the Hebrew tradition which has 
its roots in the Hebrew Bible, and which has 
developed m centuries of law and lore, poetry and 
philosophy and in the Hebrew hterary renaissance 
of the last hundred years. Palestinian Jewry is 
already producing a Hterature covering every 
sphere of human activity. The Hebrew language 
is no longer confined to the realms of poetry or 
the humamties. 

The victory of Hebrew over a host of various 
tongues and dialects is, in a sense, the con- 
summation of the whole Palestinian endeavour. 
Ultimately, the success or failure of the Jews 
in Palestine will be judged by what they achieve 
in terms of creative culture. The world has 
known many illustrious Jews who have made 
noteworthy contributions to science and letters. 
Yet. almost since the Bible became the heritage 
of civilized Europe, the world has lost sight of 
the Jews as a specific creative entity. The Jewish 
Return is ultimately to make it possible for the 
Jew' to become creative— unself-consciously crea- 


tive-in his own environment and in terms of his 
own tradition. 

Rebirth. 

As one surveys the growth and rebirth of the 
Jewish nation in Palestine, it seems httle short 
of miraculous. It has been a long struggle 
against indifference and hostihty. And it has 
been a record which gave the he to a long senes 
of gloomy prophecies. By every standard apphed 
by the experts, the Jewish National Home should 
have long succumbed to external attacks and 
internal difficulties. Yet, sorely tried and tested, 
it does not show the shghtest inclination towards 
disintegration. 

In 1930 a British Colonial Secretary said that 
you could not ‘swing a cat’ in Palestine. Since 
then nearly 300,000 Jews have come in, and to- 
day no one would dare suggest that the country 
could not take further immigrants. There were 
those who thought the Jews could not successfully 
adapt themselves to Hfe on the land. Others 
doubted their fitness for heavy industry. And 
still others predicted that, gathered under pressure 
of persecution, this new community would fall 
apart once that pressure has gone. 

They aU counted without the stubborn devotion 
of the pioneers. They did not-and perhaps 
could not-know what wealth of unused idealism 
and creative energy lay stored up in masses of 
ordinary Jewash men and women. It has 
transformed Palestine from a depressed area 
into the most progressive land in the Middle 
East. Harbouring some of the most constructive 
experiments in social relations of our age, 
it has given tongue to the Jews’ age-long striving, 
rooted in the vision of the prophets, for social 
justice and eternal peace. A generation of 
Jews has sprung up, sturdy, unafraid, attached 
to the soil of their homeland. 

T. E. Lawrence, with characteristic insight, once 
observed: “The problem of Zionism is the prob- 
lem of the third generation. It is the grandsons 
of your immigrants w'ho wiU make it succeed or 
fail.” To-day we may add without hesitation: 
the grandsons have not failed. 
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Arab Economy in Palestine 

The picture of a modern Jewish economy with 
high standards projected on to a backward 
Arab economy, yet hermetically sealed and 
segregated from it, belongs to the past. Inter- 
action between the two economies is constantly 
on the increase. The Arab economic sector is 
in the throes of transformation. The standard 
of life rises, production expands, consumption 
rises, and the concomitant of the transition 
from a subsistence to exchange economy is the 
rising standard of life and real income, decreasing 
rate of infant mortality, higher standards of 
hygiene and health and the spread of modern 
education. 

The war accelerated these developments. A 
large Arab labour force was drawn into employ- 
ment by Government and military authorities, 
thus increasing the strength of the wage-earning 
class among the Arab population. The fellaheen^ 
still the backbone of Arab society, became 
prosperous owing to the sevenfold increase in 
the price of their main produce, grain, without 
a corresponding increase in the cost of pro- 
duction as far as native farming is concerned. 
Arab agriculture got rid of its heavy indebted- 
ness, and the Arab urban population entered 
into new commercial and industrial under- 
takings. The large accumulation of capital 
in most sections of Arab economy brought 
about shifts and changes in the Arab social 
and economic structure. 

The most important features of present-day 
Arab economy are connected with the demo- 
graphic development of, and are related in 
one way or another to, the changes that have 
taken place as a result of Jewish immigration. 
The comparison of Moslem infant mortality 
m Palestine before the beginning of Jewish mass 
immigration with that in later periods, and the 
comparison of Moslem infant mortality m the 
various regions of Palestine classified according 
to the intensity of Jewish settlement in those 
regions, provide a good index of the effect of 
Jewish colonisation upon the Arab population. 
Changes in Moslem infant mortality in various 
zones and the degree to which they were con- 
comitant with Jewish penetration into these 


zones lend weight to the conclusion that the 
repercussions of Jewish colonisation resulted 
in a considerable improvement in the health 
and hygiene of the Arab population. 

This improvement has been reflected in a 
rapid decrease of mortality - particularly infant 
mortality - and has reduced the Arab death- 
rate to a relatively low level. It appears that the 
Moslem population of Palestine is passing 
through a transition period - the period which 
lies between a high birth-rate and a high 
death-rate (the characteristics of backward 
peoples) and a low birth-rate and a low death- 
rate (the characteristics of advanced peoples). 
The following figures illustrate this trend : 

Total Population Movements. Moslems Only* 

Death Rate Birth Rate 
Average 1925/27 28*6 52 6 

Average 1927/39 20-3 47 8 

Decrease - 29% - 9% 

In Palestine the death-rate has fallen rapidly, 
but the birth-rate has remained high, the reason 
being that the rapid development of the country 
and the integration of the colonization economy 
with the indigenous economy caused a general rise 
in the standard of life. This rise is reflected in 
the decline in death-rates, particularly of 
infants, while the birth-rate did not follow suit 
at the same pace. In countries in which the 
process is gradual the decline in the death-rate, 
owing to general improvements, is, as a rule, 
accompanied by simultaneous changes, mental, 
psychological and cultural, leading to declining 
birth-rates. It is obvious, however, that if 
the process of material improvement is very 
rapid and revolutionary, psychological and 
cultural changes of environment cannot keep 
pace with this rapid improvement and the 
decline in the birth-rate lags behind the decline 
in the death-rate, the result being an extra- 
ordinarily rapid increase of population. 

*CalciiIated from Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1942, 
p. 13. Tables XV and XVL 



56 The increase of the Moslem population in described in the Memorandum^ prepared by 

Palestine would seem to provide evidence that the Government of Palestine for the Royal 

the expansionist tendencies of Palestine’s Commission in Palestine : 

economy lead to a rise in the standard of life “It has long been recognized that indebted- 

of Arabs following an increase of production ness is no new thing in Palestine. It is 

and access of capital. generally alleged that the Palestinian fellah 

is born in debt, lives in debt and dies in 
Agriculture. debt. It is also contended that for many 

generations, and indeed centuries, his life 
Some two-thirds of the Arab population of has been made miserable by the pressure of 

Palestine derive their livelihood from agriculture. his creditors and that his moral and material 

The condition of agiicultuie in Palestine prior progress has been severely handicapped by 

to the commencement of Jewish colonisation the burden of his debts and the cruel rate of 

is well known from contemporary reports. interest paid by him.” 

The Report of the High Commissioner on the As to the rate of interest at which this 

Administration of Palestine, 1920-25 says : credit is extended the same Memorandum^ 

“Although nearly two-thirds of the popu- states : 

lation of Palestine are engaged in agriculture “A rate of 30 per cent, per annum is perhaps 

and allied occupations, the country districts the commonest, but 50 per cent, for three 

are thinly peopled and for the most part months is not unusual. The result is that 

poorly cultivated. . . By far the greater part many farmers now owe sums that are quite 

of the cultivable area remains in the hands beyond their capacity to pay.” 

of the Arabs. Each year a considerable Mr. C. F. Strickland, of the Indian Civil 

portion of this is left untiUed. The methods Service, who was called upon to study the 

of cultivation employed are usually primitive. problem m 1930, said : 

Until recently land was rarely manured, “The amount of (the fellaKs) debt is not 

when one patch was exhausted another was only burdensome and such as to hamper any 

ploughed. Many villages had suffered attempt at progressive agriculture, but no 

severely by the felling of olive trees for small percentage of the cultivators are 

fuel and by the loss of their ploughing entirely insolvent and neither co-operative 

animals during the war. The few forests credit nor any form of State loans can place 

that had survived till then were almost aU them in a solvent footing if the whole 

cut down during those years. The charac- nominal claim of their creditors is to be 

tenstic that, to the European eye, most paid.” 

distinguished the typical Palestine scene is In the years between the two wars, which 

its absolute bareness of trees.”^ saw a world-wide depression, accompanied 

The Arab peasant, as competent Arab opinion by a catastrophic slump in agricultural prices, 

admits, lived in wretched poverty : the Palestine Government introduced some 

“Yet the fellah in Palestine has always been, important economic measures in order to help 

until recently the subject of oppression, cultivators. First, a slidmg-scale protective 

neglect, and ill-treatment by his own country- tariff was introduced for wheat, the staple 

men and the old political regime. The product of the fellah, providing for a fixed 

feudal system played havoc in his life, and and reasonable price of wheat for the local 

the effendi class looked down upon him, and cultivator. The local agriculture would not 

the old Turkish regime was too corrupt to have been able otherwise to compete with 

be concerned with such a vital problem.” ^ highly mechanized modern farming as practised 

Indebtedness has always been the most im- in Australia, Canada, the U.S.A., etc. The 

port ant factor, overshadowing all others, in second measure was connected with taxation, 

Eastern agriculture. The situation is strikingly the burden of which upon the rural community, 

^ Report of the High Cotmriissioner on the Administration of ^ Afif J. Tannus m “ The Open Court,” 1935 /36 

Palestine during 1920-25, London, 1925, p. 16. ^ Memorandum to the Royal Commission, pp. 41, 42, 43. 




predominantly Arab, was very heavy under the 
Ottoman rule. 

During the inter-war period revenue was 
rapidly growing, whereas the taxation burden 
of large sections of the population has been 
decreasing. The financial position enabled the 
Government to remit, year after year, a large 
proportion of tithe payments - the tithe being 
the principal agricultural tax in Palestine- 
which formerly fell with particular severity 
upon the poorer sections of the Arab population. 
As a result of this liberal policy, tithe collections 
fell from LP286,521 in 1921-221 to LP109,000 
in 1934-35 2 in spite of the growth of the 
population during these years. In the two 
years 1933-35, as much as LP345,000 of tithe 
dues were remitted. While in 1922 the tithe 
constituted 12 4 per cent, of revenue, in 1934-35 
it constituted only 2 per cent. 

These tax remissions, the importance of which 
for a peasant population can scarcely be over- 
estimated, have redounded mainly to the 
benefit of the Arabs, since they constitute the 
majority of the rural population (86 per cent). 
The new methods of raising revenue were made 
possible by the great increase of urban popula- 
tion which alleviated the burden shouldered 
formerly by the rural population. 

However, these developments alone could not 
radically change the lot of the Arab fellah. 
The following two quotations on the situation 
in Syria and Iraq may serve equally well to 
illustrate the problem of the Palestine fellaheen: 
The agrarian problems, the low standard of 
life, low wages and lack of capital are their 
main problems. The situation is very strikingly 
described by Mr. Delbes, the Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in Lataquie, 
Syria^ : 

‘‘Among the reasons for the fellah's back- 
wardness social factors play a role similar to, 
and it may even be said, greater in importance 
than technical conditions. While indeed it 
may be possible in a comparatively short 
time to spread knowledge of modern agri- 
cultural methods, it is far more difficult to 
change the social conditions of the tiller of the 

^ Granovsky, A : Das Steuerwesen Palaestinas^ Jerusalem, 
1933 

2 Report by the Treasurer on the Financial Transactions 
of the Palestine Government for the year 1934/35, p. 5. 

3 Bulletin de rXTnion Fconomique de Syne, Pans, 1928. 


ground and the land ownership regime under 
which he lives. One of the mam present 
obstacles to agricultural advance is to be 
found m the existing system of land tenure. 
. . . The owners of large landed property- 
families or groups of families - take little 
if any interest m the agricultural development 
of their lands. . . The fellaheeJi who work 
these lands live in a state comparable to 
that of the serfs under the Carolingian 
dynasty. Hardly 20 per cent, of the gross 
produce of the soil remains to its cultivator. 
... It may almost be said that landlords 
here are engaged not, in exploiting the land, 
but those who cultivate it. . . As under 
the existing system of taxation no charge is 
levied on uncultivated lands, landlords are 
able without loss to themselves to leave 
large areas unused.” 

Mr. Hashin Jawad, an Iraqi economist attached 
for some time to the I.L.O., in his booklet 
The Social Structure of Iraq, endorses this 
view of the roots of the agrarian problem. He 
estimates the income of a fellah's farm from 
which five to six persons derive their living at 
LPIO to LP12 (at pre-war prices) or LP15 to 
LP20 according to zone. The reason for this, 
according to Mr. Jawad is “to be found m the 
prevailing system of land tenure, by which the 
final remuneration reaching the farmer keeps 
him continuously on the borderlines of starva- 
tion.” “The system of relationships between 
the ‘big man’ who is either a landlord living 
in the city or a roving Sheikh, and ‘the small 
man,’ who is the actual cultivator of the land 
and whose life is totally devoted to it, is at the 
base of the whole social structure of Iraq, 
which has, in fact, many of the characteristics 
of the Feudal System.” “The Feudal System, 
in other words, is more than j’ust a system of 
economic relationship ; it is also the framework 
on which the social, cultural, political and 
even religious institutions are built. This 
system, generally speaking, determines the 
status of each man in the society; it gives him 
his income, reflects on his state of health and 
even determines his expectation of life.” As 
a result “the average expection of life does not 
exceed 26 or 27 years” in Iraq. 

The problem of Arab agriculture in Palestine 
is mainly one of indebtedness and land tenure. 



The debt burden is now greatly reduced thanks 
to the prosperity and to exorbitant prices of 
grain during the war. Feudal exploitation is 
in Palestine less burdensome owing to the 
existence of a large labour market with com- 
paratively high wages. 

The techmcal problem of Arab farming is 
mainly one of irrigation and change-over from 
production of energy producing foodstuffs to 
production of protective foodstuffs. It is in- 
structive to compare the comparative productive 
capacity of irrigated and unirrigated land. 

Income and Cost Account 

of Irrigated and Umrrigated FeUah Farm (m LP) 



Umrrigated 

Irrigated 


farm 

farm 

Income from Sale of 

100 dimams 20 dunams 

Surplus 

Income from outside 

15,300 

82,460 

work 

Farm Produce retained 

12,000 

— 

for own consumption 

18,850 

27,200 

Gross Income 

46,150 

109,660 

Operating Expenditure 

16,800 

30,200 

Net Income 

29,350 

79,460 


Thus, the key of conversion of irrigated to 
non-irrigated areas would appear to be 1*5. 
But this calculation includes, as may be seen 
from a comparison of the net results, an allow- 
ance for an improvement by 171 per cent, of the 
cultivator’s standard of living in favour of the 
irrigated farm. 

Some small shift to more intensive production 
of protective foodstuffs took place in the inter- 
war period. 

In the hill districts, which had formerly been 
pronounced uncultivable, fruit trees were 
planted by the fellaheen; they now constitute 
a considerable part of the hillside economy. 
The area under fruit plantations in the Arab 
villages of the hill region increased, according 
to Government figures from 332,000 dunams 
in 1931 to 832,000 dunams at the end of 1942. 
Another striking indication is the increase of 
livestock in the Arab farming sector. Accord- 
ing to the Government Census of 1943, cattle 


in Arab ownership numbered 214,570 head. 
The corresponding figure for 1930 was 134,000, 
the increase in these 13 years being 60 per cent. 
Simultaneously, the number of poultry in the 
Arab sector rose from approximately 900,000 
to 1,460,000, i.e. by 62 per cent. 

The most outstanding feature of Palestine’s 
agricultural development before the war was 
the ever growing citrus industry. After a few 
years of experiments and concentrated effort, 
Palestine became the second largest citrus 
exporting country in the world, the Arab 
sector developing almost to the same extent 
as the Jewish sector. 


Development of Citrus Plantations {in dunams) 


End of Year 

Jews 

Non-Jews 

Total 

1922 

10,000 

22,000 

32,000 

1927 

24,000 

33,000 

57,000 

1930 

60,000 

47,000 

107,000 

1933 

120,000 

81,000 

201,000 

1935 

153,000 

134,000 

287,000 

1937 

155,500 

144,000 

299,500 


Citrus exports - the backbone of Palestine's 
export trade increased from 931,000 cases in 
the 1920, 21 season to 15,310,000 cases in 
1938/ 39, the increase in value being from 
LP206,000 m 1921 to LP3,808,000 in 1939. 
About 45 per cent, of this export came from 
Arab groves. 

The increase of Arab agricultural production per 
capita up to the war seems to be considerable. 
It is much more pronounced if citrus is included 
in the total estimates as the citrus area increased 
about sevenfold. In mixed farming, where 
cereals which cannot be rapidly expanded play 
a very considerable part, the rise must naturally 
be much less pronounced. The per capita 
increase must be seen against the background 
of an extraordinarily rapid increase of the 
indigenous population, so that simultaneously 
with the rise in the standard of living additional 
sources of livelihood had to be found for the 
increment of the population. Nevertheless, 
even in mixed farming some increase is notice- 
able, due in the mam to expanding marketing 
possibilities through the increase of the urban 
population and the accumulation of capital. 
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Arab harvester as in Bible times Photo z. kluger 


resulting from land sales and decrease of 
agricultural taxation. The development of 
cereal and vegetable production of the country 
as a whole is indicative of these changes : 

The Development of Cereal and Vegetable Growing 


Cereals M. Tons Vegetable M. Tons 


1930 

184,468 

12,865 

1931 

137,712 

16,068 

1932 

90,825 

24,371 

1933 

87,233 

21,305 

1934 

193,992 

36,465 

1935 

219,393 

67,847 

1936 

153,350 

70,321 

1937 

263,860 

120,395 

1938 

174,424 

109,088 

This trend 

of stationary cereal 

crops and 


increasing vegetable production is intimately 
connected with the expansion of urban markets 
and is particularly marked in districts adjacent 
to such markets. 


The war has accelerated the process of 
modernisation of farming, but the retarding 
influence of habit and certain mental attitudes 
is still strong. It takes a long time to trans- 
form a primitive and self-sufficient agriculture 
of a predominantly feudal character into more 
intensive agriculture with scientific production 
methods. Apart from the capital required 
for the improvement of production methods 
and for the change-over to more valuable crops 
and animal products, a change in the human 
attitude and in the social conditions must also 
take place. 

Indust riahsation. 

The present Arab economy is mainly based on 
agriculture. However, the physiocratic con- 
ception that a fixed proportion of the Arab 
population must be bound to the land and that 
this is its only possible economic basis is con- 
tradicted by modern economic development. 
The whole fate of agriculture depends on 
marketing facilities and the growth of urban 


population. Arab farming cannot be intensified 
and thus made more profitable without a shift 
from energy producing (cereals) to protective food- 
stuffs (eggs, dairy products, etc.), i.e. from exten- 
sive to intensive agriculture, and this is entirely 
dependent on the size of the urban population. 


However, the accretion of capital equipment is 
subjecting the economic structure of Palestine to 
a dual change. It superimposes on the old 
economy an industrialized system of production, 
increases the share of secondary and tertiary 
income, owing to a greater division of labour, and 


% Occupational Distribution of Population (Farmers) 


Country 

Year 

Agricul- 

tural 

Const. 

Ind. 

Mmg: 

Trans- Com- 
port merce 

Lib. 

Admin. Prof. 

Dom. 

Service 

Misc. 

Canada^ 

1931 

31 1 

18-8 

6 1 

16 7 

07 

6-3 

8 1 

11*3 

U.S.A.2 

1930 

22 0 

30 9 

79 

2U4 

1'5 

6-7 

94 

0 3 

Germany 

1933 

28-9 

40-4 

48 

13 6 


84 

39 

— 

Italy . . 

1931 

47 3 

29 5 

46 

8*3 

2 1 

3-3 

3 9 

1*0 

Netherlands 

1930 

20 6 

38 1 

7-6 

15 8 

1-5 

6-7 

8 3 

1 4 

United Kingdom 

1931 

64 ! 

36 8 

8*7 

20*6 

0-6 

4-6 

11 6 

98 

Belgium 

1920 

19 3 i 

! 46 8 


18*3 


69 

4*5 

42 

Poland 

1921 

76 2 

9 5 1 


5-7 


2*5 

1 7 

4*4 

Australia 

1921 

22 7 

35 1 


27 9 


8 7 

5 1 

05 

New Zealand 

1926 

24 2 ' 

26 4 


28 4 i 


10 0 

5*1 

5 9 

India 

1931 

66 5 1 

10-2 

1 5 

5'1 

0 6 

1 5 

7 1 

7 5 

Palestine (Jews)® 

1931 

19 1 : 

30 6 

5 1 

13 8 

2 0 

11 6 

5 3 

12*5 

Palestine (non- Jews)® 

1931 

59 0 I 

12 9 

I 60 

84 i 

1-3 

2 3 

3*2 

6*9 


Thus, occupational redistribution is one of the 
most urgent problems of Arab economy. 

The above table reflects the occupational 
distribution of the population of various 
countries in comparison with both Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine : 

It is interesting to note that the highest pro- 
portion of agricultural population is to be 
found in countries with the lowest standard of 
life, such as India, Poland, Italy, while pro- 
gressive, although mainly agricultural economies, 
such as Australia and New Zealand, have a 
comparatively low proportion of agricultural 
population. Of course, the explanation of this 
process is the higher productivity of agricul- 
tural labour and a transition to more modern 
methods of cultivation. Palestine itself pro- 
vides an example of the two types of economy 
in the different occupational structures of the 
Jewish and the Arab population. 

^ Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations. 1934/5, 
Table 4. 

^ Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche Reich, 1932, 
App , p 25 

® Census of Palestine, 1931 


creates new employment facilities, which in 
their turn call forth the required labour force 
The new population strata resulting from the 
accretion of capital cannot be accounted for by 
an estimate of land. They are the outcome of 
structural and socio-economic changes which 
react on the whole economy transforming it 
from a subsistence to an exchange economy. 
Such a process is accompanied by a rising 
standard of life. A similar process is taking 
place in modern India. The follo^ving is a 
quotation from Great Biitain and the East^ 
which illustrates these trends. They must 
obviously be considered as a positive, pro- 
gressive and inevitable development, unless the 
retrogressive forms and methods of production, 
and the reduction of the standard of life of 
broad sections of the population are artificially 
bolstered up and continued : 

‘Tt IS not true that India is becoming 
increasingly and excessively dependent upon 
agriculture; and since this is not the case, 
the fear lest such dependence should gradually 
^ Great Britain and the East. 1940, p. Ill 



lower the standard of living, is ill founded. 
As what we have called the ‘intermediate* 
sphere between agriculture and industry 
continues further to develop, there will be 
an increased scope, not only for almost all 
the existing occupations, but also for new 
channels connected especially with distri- 
butional and other services. These will 
continue to absorb, as they are absorbing 
to-day, a larger proportion of the growing 
population.” 

Egypt provides the most striking instance of 
this process which has wrought great changes 
in that country’s economic life. During the 
last two decades a very marked drift to the 
town and a steady process of emigration from 
village to town which was so characteristic of 
capitalism in all European countries can to-day 
be observed in Egypt. The Census of 1927 
shows that while the total population has 
increased by about 11 per cent, since 1917, 
in Alexandria the increase has been 34 per cent, 
and in Cairo 28 per cent. 

Thus, a certain degree of urbanization seems 
to be inevitable with the development of modern 
forms of economy. The problem is one of the 
expansion of productive facilities with a view to 
absorbing the new strata of population. In- 
dustry IS one of the most important outlets for 
internal development. 

It IS extremely difficult to gauge the growth 
of Arab industry, as the only census of industry 
before 1939, was taken in 1928 and some 
principles and methods of classification were 
then different from those adopted in the 1939 
census. Thus an exact comparison seems 
to be impossible. However, the 1928 Govern- 
ment census enumerated 2,395 Arab industrial 
and artisan enterprises of which 1,373, i.e. 
more than half, had been founded in the ten 
years since the First World War. The capital 
invested in this post-war industry was 
LP613,000 against LP543,000 in 1,022 enter- 
prises established before the First World 
War. The growth of Arab population engaged 
in industry is to be gauged from the population 
census of 1931 and data on industrial and 
artisan employees contained in the Survey of 
National Income of Palestine, 1943 (prepared 
by the Statistical Department of the Govern- 
ment.) 


Non-Jewish Earners m Industry 

1931 1939 19421 

Occupied 

in manufacturing industries 

and mimng 15,800 18.300 21.000 

Thus, during a period of eleven years a con- 
siderable degree of industrial development took 
place m the Arab community Moreover, while 
formerly the bulk of establishments consisted 
of artisan one-man shops and family enterprises, 
now wage workers are being employed to an 
increasing extent. The capital invested in 
Arab industry in 1942 was two million pounds. 
The pattern of this industry is indicated in the 
following table : 

Non-Jewish Industry in Palestine (1942). 


(incomplete) (Concessions excluded) 


Industrial Section 

No. of 
Establish- 
ments 

Persons 

engaged 

Food 

267 

1,708 

Beverages 

16 

133 

Tobacco 

5 

842 

Vegetable oils and fats 

33 

170 

Chemicals (excluding 
matches*) 

30 

191 

Wood 

286 

669 

Paper and cardboard 

6 

210 

Leather 

45 

213 

Textiles 

234 

1,766 

Wearing apparel 

345 

1,330 

Non-metallic minerals 

59 

269 

Metals (inch machinery 
and tools) 

221 

1,137 

Miscellaneous 

11 

166 

Total 

1,558 

8,804 


The above table covers only industrial per“ 
sonnel employed in industry proper, as will be 
seen from the comparison with estimates of 
occupational distribution extending to crafts 
in the Survey of National Income of Palestine, 
1 Figures for 1931 according to Population Census, for 
1939 and 1942, G E. ^ood. Survey of National Income 
of Palestine, 1943. 

* Shown under Miscellaneous. 



1943, prepared by the Government Statistical 
Department. 

The expansion of Arab industry has taken place 
concurrently with Jewish immigration and 
the growth of Jewish enterprises. It was, 
moreover, directly correlated to Jewish in- 
dustrial development. 

Construction. 

The powerful impetus received by the building 
activity all over the country, originating from 
Jewish immigration, was by no means confined 
to the Jewish sector. Yet the greater part 


from 1921 to 1935, of which about LP21 millions 
have been invested by Jews. 

The share of Arab labourers employed directly 
in Jewish building is small compared with the 
army of workers engaged in quarrying, metal- 
ling, transport, gravel and limestone work. 
These activities which are closely connected 
with building are to a great extent in Arab 
hands. 

The share of the building trades in total Arab 
employment increased considerably. 

The average w^age rate of Arab building workers 
increased from 1931-1934 by 14 4 per cent., 
and the wage rate for Arab tile makers rose 



Building Investments in LP1,000 

Population in 1,000 


1924 Average Average Average 

1930/32 1933/35 1936/38 

1922 1931 1939 

5 mixed towns 

410 2,208 3,884 2,509 

137 211 336 

5 Jewish tow ns 

4081 3982 2,949 1,268 

21 59 166 

16 Arab towns 

57 162 172 120 

111 128 151 


of all building activity has been concentrated 
in Jewish or mixed Jewish-Arab districts. The 
above table computed from Government 
figures on annual building investments and 
population^ gives a comparison of trends of 
development in the three types of municipalities 
for which comparable figures covering a larger 
period are available : 

(1) Five mixed towns : Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, 
Tiberias, Safed. 

(2) Five purely Jewish towns or local councils : 
Tel Aviv, Petah Tikvah, Rehovoth, Rishon- 
le-Zion, Ramat Gan. 

(3) Sixteen purely Arab towns : Ramallah, 
Ramleh, Lydda, Bethlehem, Beit Jala, 
Beersheba, Hebron, Gaza, Majdal, Khan 
Junis, Nazareth, Nablus, Acre, Tulkarm, 
Jemn, Beisan. 

Bmlding is one of Palestine’s most flourishing 
industries. It is calculated on the basis of 
official statistics that nearly 36| million 
pounds have been invested in Palestine building 

^ Published in Statistical Abstract and Annual Bulletin of 
Vital Statistics. 


from 180-220 mils per day in 1931 to 240-400 
mils in 1935. 


Non- Jews Employed in Building Trades. 



1931 

1939 

In- 

crease 

Building and Public 
Works 

Quarries, etc. 

8,000 

2,000 

14,000 

3,000 

75% 

65% 

Total 

10,000 

o 

o 

o 

73% 

Compared with total 
Non- Jewish Popu- 
lation 

i 

* 722,000 

1 

j j 

! 915,000 

23% 


Labour. 

Labour conditions should reflect fairly accur- 
ately the effect of immigration on the economic 
conditions of the country. An influx of labour 
m excess of the expansion of the resources and 

^Tel A\iv only 

“Thereof 90 per cent. Tei Amv. 
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productive capacity of the country would 
necessarily lead to competition of incoming 
labour with the existing labour force and 
bring about a decline m wages. It has been 
suggested that the reaction of the resources and 
economic facilities of a country to the influx 
of new immigrants should be measured by real 
wages indices. 

Such a complete test is impossible as the com- 
pilation of statistics of real wages started in 
Palestine only in 1937, but an attempt of that 
kind for the subsequent period, supplemented 
by calculations for the preceding period (based 
on ofiicial data on nominal wages and c.o.l) 
would provide some, though incomplete, 
indication. The following data provide such an 
illustration, which however, must be accepted 
with due reserve, considering the very short 
period for which data are available: 


Both Jewish and Arab labour wages increased 
with immigration and decreased with its 
decline. The peak of real wages was reached 
in the years 1934 1935 - the high tide of 
immigration - and the trough in 1936/39 -the 
ebb of immigration. It would appear that the 
expansion of productive facilities resulting from 
the influx of immigration and capital created 
employment facilities in excess of immigrant 
labour. 

As far as Arab real wages are concerned the 
decline during 1936/39 -the years of reduced 
immigration - w^as aggravated by the process 
of economic segregation resulting from political 
disturbances m that period. Real wages in the 
Arab economy rise pari passu with its assimila- 
tion to modern standards introduced by the 
Jews and the transition of the Arab sector from 
a subsistence to an exchange economy. This 


Immigration and Wages in Manufacture and Construction 


Year 

Nominal Wages 

Cost of Living 

Real Wages 

Jewish net 
Immigration 

Jews 

Arabs 

Jews 

Arabs 

Jews 

Arabs 

1931 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100 0 

100 

100 

100 

1932 

99 6 

95-0 

102 4 

102-4 

94 

90 

289 

1933 

110-5 

97-3 

99 3 

99-3 

111 

98 

901 

1934 

135-0 

112-4 

99-8 

99-8 

135 

113 

1,249 

1935 

131-1 

110-3 

99-1 

99-1 

132 

111 

1,751 

1936 

162-2 

104-0 

104-0 

104-0 

121 

100 

675 

1937 

120-1 

100 7 

109-6 

109 6 

no 

91 

146 

1938 

119-1 1 

94-0 

107-3 

100 6 

111 

93 

235 

1939 

113 3 

78-6 

109-1 

102-7 

104 

77 

801 


Separate indices are given for Jewish and Arab 
labour in view of the very marked difference 
in the economic structure and conditions of the 
two sections of the economy. Labour condi- 
tions vary according to the different standard 
of life and productivity of these tw^o sectors. 
Fluctuations in real wages show a correlation 
with the flow of immigration. Immigration 
did not lead to a decline of real wages by com- 
petition of incoming labour in the existing 
labour market. The curves of real wages in both 
sectors run parallel to the immigration curve. 


process was interrupted by the riots in 1936/39, 
and resulted in the Arab sector relapsing into 
a more primitive and self-sufiicient pre-capitalist 
economy. The effect of immigration, as a 
factor making for higher real wages was tem- 
porarily defeated by segregation. The rise 
of real income in the Arab sector of the economy 
is dependent on the degree of its integration 
with the new colonization sector, the expansion 
of the market for both goods and services 
being instrumental in raising the general level 
of income. 




Photo KLUGER Arab wedding costumes: The decorations worn as veil over n<)^e^, and mouths 


The real gains of the Arab population in this 
field are not expressed by the development 
of wages alone, bnt also by a certain shift in 
the occupational structure. 

The number of Arabs employed in Government 
services or public works rose from less than 
8,000 in 1931 to over 18,000 in 1938, i.e. by 
125 per cent. As the non-Government urban 
economy has developed at least proportionally 
to the increase of population, it is to be assumed 
that the additional Government servants and 
workers have been recruited from the villages, 
the man-power of which was then even less 
rationally utilized than to-day. No less than 


10,000 Arab earners have therefore been trans- 
ferred from agriculture where the annual income 
per earner was in 1936 only LP27 per year, 
to Government employment with an average 
annual pay of LP120 per salaried employee 
and LP60 per daily worker. 

The Arab influx into the country consists to a 
great part of cheap unskilled labour from 
Transjordan and Syria and inasmuch as the 
standard of living and requirements of these 
people are much lower than those of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, they may constitute, as they 
have in the past, a serious threat to local Arab 
labour. 
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Landscape near Safed 


Photo KLUGER 





Photo KEREN KAYEMETH 


Land settleraent (Mishmar Haemek) 
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Balfour Forest, 1930 


Photo KEREN KAYEMETH 





Co-operative dairy Tnuva 


Photo KLUGEH 
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Photo COMERINER 


Threshing in youth camp 








Photo JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 


Repairing agricult ufal machinery 
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Students in tlie ballet 


Photos KEREN HAYESOD 
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Photo KEREN HAYESOD 


A Statue of David at Ramath David (named after Lloyd George) 
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Arab Economy 


Photo BLACK STAB Arab fisherman of the Sea of Galilee 
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Arab cbildren at Jewish Medical Station 


Photo GIDAL 



The Supply of Capital 



Photo HIMMELREICH 


Anglo-Paiestine Bank, Jerusalem, Banking Hall 
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Palestine postage stamps 


Photo EINKA-PHOTO AGENCY 
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Aspects of Palestine Agriculture 


Photo BLACK STAB 


Modern farming in the Plain of Jezreel 
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Citrus grove and settlement 


Photo BLACK STAR 



Photo WEISSENSTEIN 


Ein Geb fishing collective (on Lake Kineretb) 



Watch tower at Ein Geb 


Photo BLACK STAK 
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Photo SCHWARZ 


Orchard, communal settlement of Chanita 
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Banana crop at Afikim collective settlement 


Photo KLUGER 
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The Assis Palestine Fruit Products Co. at Ramath Gan 


Photo GIDAL 
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The Dead Sea and the World Potash industry 


Dead Sea, North Shore 


Photo JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
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Inside Potash Works 
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New salt pans 
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A. Dorra 


Palestine and the Economic Development of the Middle East 


Zionism is one of the major factors that have 
determined the economic evolution of the 
Middle East since the end of the last war. 
Jewish energy, skill and capital have been 
directed toward Palestine, a small corner of the 
Middle Eastern countries that were just awaken- 
ing to political freedom and economic progress. 
The result in every field afiPected by Jewish 
colonization has been very great, especially if 
measured by the scale of development in the 
surrounding countries during the same time. 
Arid land and malarial swamps were turned 
into blossoming fields and groves, barren slopes 
were covered with fruit trees and forests. The 
first years were years of relentless struggle 
against difficulties that seemed insuperable and 
often against the opposition of the experts and 
‘realists.’ Gradually, however, the achieve- 
ments of Zionism appeared even to the in- 
credulous in their true light and stature. 

The Impact of Ziomsm on Palestine. 

And so, as the dark clouds of Nazism started to 
cast their shadows upon Europe, Palestine was 
ready to absorb tens of thousands of Jews, 
whom fortunate circumstances enabled, in the 
years 1933 to 1939, to leave a continent which 
was to become the graveyard of millions of 
their people. They now came to a country 
which the work of the first pioneers had already 
rendered hospitable to them. They brought 
skill, knowledge, and also some machinery and 
plant, which was the only means of recovering 
part of the wealth some of them had to leave 
behind, thus contributing to the industrializa- 
tion of Palestine, where up to that time in- 
dustrial activity had not been on a considerable 
scale. 

When w^ar came, Jewish Palestine, though still 
in the process of growing, had succeeded in 
becoming a relatively advanced economic organ- 
ism with a balanced distribution of activity 
between agricidture, industry and general 
services. In less than 25 years, Zionism had 
laid sound economic foundations for the support 
of 500,000 people on a standard that w^as far 
above that of the surrounding countries. 


Thus during the critical phase of the war, when 
every ounce of effort was necessary to tip the 
scales against the Axis, Jewish Palestine was in 
a position to contribute its share in men and 
services. In the economic field, the Jews w^ere 
able to operate the existing industrial plants to 
the utmost of their capacity, and to create new 
installations and processes. Palestine was 
allowed to play a prominent part in ensuring 
supplies of civilian and military goods to the 
Middle East at a moment when shipping was 
scarce and such supplies essential. 

To-day, through the achievements of Zionism, 
though still incomplete in many fields, Palestine 
has become a great economic reality. The 
‘absorptive capacity’ of the country has been 
proved to be as much a human factor as a 
material one. An example of development has 
been shown to the neighbouring countries, should 
they care to apply to their own problems the 
means, methods and ideals which have helped 
Zionism to succeed. But apart from its im- 
portance as a demonstration of human effort 
and achievement to Middle Eastern countries, 
Jewish work m Palestine in the last quarter of 
a century has brought to these countries 
numerous economic advantages Its progress 
in the future may help appreciably in their own 
economic evolution, if political considerations 
do not intervene to hamper such a possibility. 

Economic facts about the Middle East. 

During this w^ar, the world has become conscious 
of the ‘Middle East,’ as the fortunes of battle 
demonstrated its vital importance in the 
strategy of the United Nations. Coloured by 
the powerful interests involved — some more 
permanent, others of a rather transient nature- 
judgment as to the present and future of the 
Middle Eastern countries was liable to be 
subjective and to be influenced by a provisional 
concourse of circumstances. It is, therefore, 
essential to a sound view of the Middle East and 
its prospects of development, to try objectively 
to bring to light the real facts that form the basis 
of its present economic and social structure. 



The term ‘Middle East’ has not yet a precise 
and definite meaning and has come to connote 
a larger or a smaller number of countries 
between the Eastern Mediterranean and India. 
In this article the Middle East will be considered, 
in Its most restricted sense, to comprise the 
central group of countries consisting of Egypt, 
the four Syrian states, Lebanon, Syria, Trans- 
jordan and Palestine, and Iraq. Turkey in the 
North, Iran in the East, and Arabia in the 
South, though geographically neighbours, are 
only rather loosely connected with this central 
group, and their economic and demographic 
relations with them are more or less ‘tangential’ 
and not far closer, in most respects, than their 
relations with the other countries of the world. 
Yet even in this restricted sense the Middle 
East still covers a vast area. It amounts to 
one and three-quarter million square kilometres, 
distributed as follows: 


Egypt 

Lebanon 

Syria 

Trans- Jordan 
Palestine 


Sq. km. Sq. km. 

1,000,000 

10,000 

171,000 

90.000 

27.000 


The four Syrian States 

Iraq 

Total 


298.000 

453.000 

1,751,000 


This area is mostly and and uncultivated. 
Huge stretches of desert divide the Middle East 
into its three constituent regions which thus 
do not form, from the economic point of view, 
a single block, but rather loosely connected 
links of the same chain. These three regions, 
Egypt, the Syrian States and Iraq, have rather 
difficult land routes connecting them. They 
are more neighbours to each other through the 
seas than across the deserts stretching between 
them. And, in that respect, they are often 
nearer to other maritime countries than to 
one another. Thus, for example, Iraq is nearer 
to India through the Ocean than it is to Palestine 
through the desert or the Red Sea. This is a 
major factor that will always influence the 
orientation of their economic development. 

A common characteristic to all these Middle 
East countries is that their cultivated land at 
present is only a small fraction of their total 
area. The total cultivated area^ amounts to 


about 70,000 square kilometres subdivided as 
follows: 



Sq. km. 

Sq. km. 

Egypt 

Lebanon 

2,000 

24,000 

Syria 

15,000 


Trans- Jordan 

5,000 


Palestine 

9,000 


The four Syrian 

States: 

31,000 

Iraq 


15,000 

Total 


70,000 


But a more important fact, as yet, is that the 
cultivable areas of these countries are still far 
larger than the areas bearing crops at present. 
Various experts have given different estimates 
for the cultivable areas of Middle East countries, 
which was only natural on account of the 
difficulty of gathering information about these 
questions. But the various estimates are suffi- 
ciently near to one another to allow some 
conclusions. According to these estimates the 
total cultivable area of the Middle East is 
somewhat more than 200,000 square kilometres, 
subdivided as follows: 



Sq. km. 

Sq km. 

Egypt 

Lebanon 

6,000 

34,000 

Syria 

53,000 


Trans-Jordan 

9,000 


Palestine 

12,000 


The four Syrian States* 


80,000 

Iraq 


92,000 

Total 


206,000 


Comparing the figures of cultivable to cultivated 
areas, one is struck by the huge scope for 
agricultural development, especially in Syria 
and Iraq‘S. The prospects of future expansion 
are the more important as most of the cultivable 
areas are irrigable. The possibilities of irrigated 

1 The figures given for cultivated and cultivable areas have 
been taken for Egypt from the Statistical Handbook 
regularly published by the Egyptian Statistical Department. 
For the other countries they have been taken mainly from: 
(a) Statistical Handbook of Middle Eastern Countries^ 
pubhshed by the Economic Research Institute of the Jewsh 
Agency for Palestine (Jerusalem, 1945), (b) The Economic 
Development of the Middle East, by Dr. Alfred Bonne 
(Jerusalem, 1943) 

^ The figure given for Iraq is an estimate of the crop area 
m a given year, as a large part of the cultivated area is not 
under crops every year. 
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agriculture are very large and there lies the 
basic source of wealth of the Middle East. 
One has only to consider the achievements of 
Egypt in this field to measure their scope and 
importance. It is thanks to irrigation that 
Egypt, with only about one-third of the total 
cultivated area of the Middle East at present, 
has been able to maintain nearly two-thirds of 
the total population of the Middle East, distri- 
buted as follows in 1942-43: 

Inhabitants 


Egypt 

Lebanon 

Syria 

Trans- Jordan 
Palestine 


17,230,000 

1,060,000 

2,880,000 

310,000 

1,730,000 


The four Syrian States 5,980,000 

Iraq 3,500,000 

Total 26,710,000 


A confrontation of these population figures 
with the figures for cultivated and cultivable 
land allows one to assess the correct proportions 
of the economic problems facing the Middle 
East in the coming years. For all its countries 
the major problem has been and will be the 
thorough and rational exploitation of the land. 
At present, in all these countries, the agri- 
cultural productivity per person engaged in 
agriculture is extremely low. In an estimate 
recently published^ it was evaluated for Egypt 
and Iraq in 1934-35 at about 90-93 Inter- 
national Units^ per male earner engaged in 
agriculture (i.e. about £18-19). For Syria it is 
nearly 98 I.U. (i.e. about £20). These figures 
are near to one another and characterize a very 
low general standard of living. In Egypt this 
is accounted for by over-population on land 
where primitive methods of agriculture require 
too many labourers per acre, so that the high 
yields still correspond to a low productivity per 
labourer. In Iraq and Syria, on the other hand, 
this is due to under-population and inadequate 
capital. Thus the problem for Egypt, if its 
standard of living is to be raised, is one of 
reducing the congestion of its agricultural area 


and the creation of an industrial sector ready to 
absorb the population surplus that cannot live 
on the land; whilst for Iraq and the Syrian 
States, the main problem is that their agri- 
cultural wealth cannot yet be properly exploited 
for lack of means and for lack of manpower. 
This is one of the reasons undeilying the 
spectacular success of Jewish colonization in 
Palestine. The Jews returning to Palestine 
were entering a land relatively empty, not only 
because the ‘vertical’ exploration of its 
industrial dimension had not yet started, but 
also because its bi-dimensional agricultural 
space was very poorly exploited by its Arab 
population. By applying capital and science, 
and by judiciously selecting profitable crops 
and choosing the right methods of farming, the 
Jews were able to increase appreciably the 
productivity of Palestinian agriculture, though 
only after years of hard pioneering exertions. 
Their Arab neighbours gradually learnt from 
their improved methods, greatly assisted by 
the large amounts of Jewish imported capital 
that flowed into their hands through land pur- 
chase, internal trade, and through Government 
services paid for by taxes collected from the 
Jews. 

Thus in 1934-35, the productivity of Pales- 
tinian agriculture^ had already reached about 
630 I.U, per male Jewish earner engaged in 
agriculture (nearly £126) and 180 I.U. per male 
Arab earner (nearly £45). This shows that after 
only fifteen years of Zionist colonization the 
Arab peasant of Palestine had reached nearly 
twice the agricultural productivity of his Syrian, 
Iraqian or Egyptian cousin, while if Jewish 
methods could be extended to the whole country 
the agricultural productivity would have in- 
creased sevenfold if compared with the neigh- 
bouring countries^. Though possessing only 
12 per cent, of the total cultivated area of 
Palestine in 1934-35, the Jews accounted for 
about 36 per cent, of its total agricultural 
production. It should be added that the 
relative importance of Jewish agriculture has 
increased since. 


^ The Economic Development of the Middle Ea&t by 
Dr. Alfred Bonne (Jerusalem. 1943), pages 35-37. 

^ The International Unit can be defined as the average value 
of the U.S A. Dollar over the period 1925-34 when based on 
the average prices of goods and services prevailmg in the 
U.S.A. in that period. 


® The producti\nty figures given for the Middle East 
countries are strictly comparable since they are computed 
in terras of U.S A. a^erage prices on the basis of the actual 
volume of production They would be lower if based on 
local prices though in different proportions for the various 
Middle East countries. 



Ties Between Middle East Countries. 

As already stated, the Middle East countries 
look more towards the sea and the industrial 
nations beyond, than they look to one another. 
The reasons are obvious. Being agricultural 
countries, their development flows along parallel 
lines. Their economies are not complementary, 
but supplementary. They are buyers of manu- 
factured goods and machinery and have to 
pay for them with exports of agricultural 
products and raw materials. They all have 
easy sea outlets and in normal times, when 
maritime routes are free, they are as near to 
overseas countries as they are to one another. 
Jewish colonization grafted on to the primitive 
agricultural structure of Palestine a quickly 
expanding economic organism whose needs were 
bound to modify the trend of economic relations 
of the Middle East countries, as well as of those 
between them and the external world. 

In twenty-five years, Zionism brought to 
Palestine nearly 400,000 immigrants and a 
capital of about £120,000,000. At the beginning 
of the war, Jewish economy had already an 
occupational structure nearly resembling that 
of advanced European countries. Its continuous 
expansion created in Palestine an important 
centre of consumption of agricultural products 
and raw materials which mostly benefited the 
neighbouring Syrian states and, to a smaller 
extent, Egypt and Iraq. It also constituted a 
market for overseas products, thus appreciably 
increasing the trade exchanges between the 
world and the Middle East. 

The following figures will illustrate these 
tendencies. 

During the years just preceding the World War 
the total volume of the yearly imports of the 
countries of the Middle East was of the order of 
£63,000,000^ and the volume of their exports 
was about £46,000,000^. The share of Palestine 
was nearly 20 per cent, of the total imports 
though its population is only about 6*5 per cent, 
of the total population of the Middle East. 
Egypt’s exports to the Middle East were only 
about 2-5 per cent, of her total exports and her 

^ All export figures given m this article exclude re-exports. 
Available figures for Iraq exports exclude crude oil though 
it IS included m imports of other Middle East countries from 
Iraq. 


imports from the Middle East reached only 
1*6 per cent, of her total imports. 

For Iraq the respective figures are 12*3 per cent, 
and 3*7 per cent. But Palestine’s share was 
nearly 40 per cent, of Egypt’s imports from the 
Middle East whilst she absorbed nearly 60 per 
cent, of Egypt’s exports to this region and 
nearly 40 per cent, of Iraq’s exports. 

As regards Syria and Lebanon, Palestine 
supplied about 46 per cent, of their total imports 
from the Middle East and absorbed 74 per cent, 
of their exports to it, this latter figure repre- 
senting 33 per cent, of their total export trade. 
As to Trans- Jordan, Palestine is her mam market 
absorbing 88 per cent of her total exports. 

In short, Palestine was just before the war the 
best Middle Eastern customer of Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria and Trans- Jordan. In these latter states 
it was moreover the most important consumer 
of their export trade. Besides, it was a 
relatively important market in the Middle East 
for imports from overseas. 

With respect to Palestine itself trade with the 
Middle East did not represent a very large pro- 
portion of its total exchanges with the world, 
covering in 1938-39 only about 17 per cent, of 
its imports and 15 per cent, of its exports. Of 
its total Middle Eastern trade, 60-70 per cent, 
was mth Syria, Lebanon and Trans- Jordan. 
The economic importance to the Middle East 
countries of their trade with Palestine is more 
conspicuously brought into evidence if one 
considers that, Egypt excepted, they all had 
before the war strongly unfavourable balances 
of trade with the outside world, whilst they all 
exported to Palestine more than they imported 
from it. In 1938-39, the negative balance of 
trade between the Middle East and Palestine 
reached a yearly average of £1,500,000 of which 
£1,000,000 was to the benefit of the Syrian 
States. 

Since the beginning of the war circumstances 
have reduced to a very large degree trade 
exchanges between the Middle East and the rest 
of the world. The Middle East Supply Centre 
w^as created to promote local agricultural indus- 
trial production and to expand inter-territorial 
trade so as to reduce to the utmost the volume 
of goods to be shipped to the Middle East. 

The results obtained were to a large extent 
conditioned by the basic features of the economic 



102 structure of the countries of the Middle East. war all these countries, Palestine included, were 

They were not complementary to each other selling abroad mainly products of the fields and 

and in most fields mter-territorial trade between farm. In Egypt, cotton was the main item of 

themselves could not be expanded to an appreci- export. For Palestine it was citrus fruits, 

able degree, except with respect to crude oil while the other Syrian States and Iraq exported 

extracted from Iraq’s wells and for oil products mainly agricultural products, animals and 

refined in Palestine and Egypt. In most other animal products. In 1943-44 the main articles 

fields the volume of goods exchanged between of exports of the Middle East countries, Palestine 

the Middle East countries was considerably excepted, were still the same; moreover, for Iraq, 

contracted, though its value has increased owing the exports of crude oil were acquiring an 

to the very big rise in prices. But Palestine ever-growing importance. But for Palestine 

still held the largest share in the total and the conditions were changed. In 1943-44 her 

inter-territorial trade of these countries. exports were chiefly articles mainly or wholly 

In 1943, for which year trade figures have manufactured. Among them, refined petrol 

recently been released, the total imports of the products and Dead Sea chemicals ranked 

Middle East have reached £93,000,000 and their first, but cut diamonds, pharmaceuticals, 

total exports (exclusive of re-exports) chemicals and manufactured articles in general 

£43,000,000^. Palestine’s share was 29 per were acquiring a growing importance, 

cent, both of imports and exports. This new tendency was a criterion of the new 

The importance of Palestine in the trade of trend of development in the economy of 

Middle East countries with one another was Palestine. Under the impact of war all Middle 

even more pronounced. It supplied in 1943 Eastern countries had appreciably extended 

30 to 40 per cent, of the imports of Egypt, their industries, with the encouragement and 

Syria and Iraq from the Middle East and about assistance of the Middle East Supply Centre. 

60 per cent, of Trans- Jordan’s imports from this It was in Egypt and Palestine, but especially 

region. It absorbed almost the whole of the in the latter, that industry made the most 

total exports of Trans- Jordan. It received spectacular progress. 

51 per cent, of Egypt’s exports to the Middle For Egyptian industry the only information 

East, 34 per cent, of those of Iraq (exclusive available is of a general nature^ and no precise 

of crude oil) and 50 per cent, of those of Syria. statistical figures have been published. For 

On the whole the Middle East was not Egypt’s Palestine such data can be obtained, and lately 

best consumer as it did not account for more very interesting figures have been released 

than 11*6 per cent, of her imports and 8-0 per about the industrial censuses carried out in 

cent, of her exports. Similarly, Iraq took 1940 and 1943^. They show that between 

from the Middle East only about 3*6 per cent. 1939 and 1942 the total output of Palestinian 

of her total imports. industry increased from £8,800,000 to 

These figures show that, with a slight difference £36,800,000. The net output (added value 

due to the pressure of war circumstances, exclusive of cost of material) increased from 

Egypt and Iraq are still not in very close £3,900,000 to £14,800,000. Of this latter 

economic relationship to one another or to the total figure, 77 per cent, was contributed by 

Syrian States, whde these latter form together Jewish industries, 11 per cent, by concessionary 

a closer economic unit. Palestine is for them enterprises and 12 per cent, by non- Jewish 

ail their best Middle Eastern customer. industries. Even if the rise in internal prices 

A very important feature of the special evolution is taken into consideration'*^, the preceding 

of Palestine since the beginning of the war, as figures show an important expansion in the 

compared with other countries of the Middle actual volume of industrial production. Most 

East, will emerge from an analysis of the present existing industries m Palestine were extended 

structure of their export trade. Before the and many new ones were created, chiefly in the 

“ General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, March, 
^ ^Industrie Egyptienne et ses Possibilities de Developpement 1945. 

by Albert Dorra, L’Egypte Contemporame, Vol. XXXIX, ^ The wholesale price index (1936—100) varied in Palestine 
pp. 409-482 between 217 m January and 283 m December, 1942 



field of food, textile and fashion industries, 
chemical industries, mechanical industries and 
diamond cutting. 

Some of the newly born industries of Egypt and 
Palestine are provisional and will not outlive 
the war conditions that justified their creation. 
But many others are viable and permanent in 
character, though they may require to be 
rationalized and re-equipped to be able to 
compete with foreign imports. 

The consolidation of industry in Egypt and 
Palestine and its expansion in future is essential 
to their economic development. It is essential 
for Egypt to ensure a rise in the standard of 
living of Its ever-growing population. It is 
essential for Palestine to ensure the proper 
standard of living to its existing population 
and to allow the absorption of future Jewish 
immigrants. 

Prospects of Future Development. 

On the whole, the economic development of the 
Middle East countries will follow lines whose 
directions will not deviate much from their 
general pre-war tendencies, though the pace of 
their evolution may be quickened in many 
respects. The main features characterizing all 
these countries from the economic point of 
view are related to the fact that their possi- 
bilities of expansion are very large in many 
fields. Though old in terms of history, they 
are very young from the point of view of 
economic development and their wealth is still 
virtually untapped. 

In the field of agriculture, as has been pointed 
out, there are in all the countries of the Middle 
East, and especially in the Syrian States and 
Iraq, huge tracts of cultivable lands that are 
not being cultivated at present. If the necessary 
capital is made available and the required 
labour is forthcoming, the agricultural pro- 
duction of the Middle East could be vastly 
increased, thus making it one of the important 
agricultural regions of the world. The possi- 
bilities of irrigation are large and the climatic 
conditions favour the growing of high value 
crops. One possibility among many, if proper 
care is taken to obtain first quality products, 
is for the Middle East to become during the 
Winter and Spring months a big supplier of 


fruits and vegetables to Europe at a time when 
the climatic conditions there prevent local 
production. 

Another important source of wealth for the 
Middle East lies in its unexplored mineral 
resources. Among those that have been dis- 
covered and that are riveting the attention of 
the great Powers to the Middle East, petrol 
comes first. The reserves of crude oil that are 
known to be present in this region of the world 
are very large and it is expected that systematic 
prospecting will prove them to be of even 
greater importance. The exploitation in the 
near future of these resources may become a 
very important factor of economic progress for 
the countries concerned. 

In the industrial field, the prospects of 
development of the Middle East countries are 
interesting. Here their progress will take place 
along parallel lines, though Egypt and Palestine 
will lead the movement on account of the 
advance they have already made Food and 
consumer goods industries, and mainly 
those which produce low price articles for 
mass consumption, may well afiford the greatest 
scope for development. In this respect the 
evolution of the Middle East countries in most 
cases will not be complementary, though it 
need not be antagonistic. As a matter of fact 
each country will be prominent in its own 
internal market; in external markets their 
struggle will not so much be against one another 
as against India for price goods and Europe 
and America for better quality goods. 

There are further industrial acti\dties in which 
Palestine may engage and which wuil remain 
closed to other Middle East countries m the 
near future. They cover light capital goods 
industries and specialized fine industries w^hich 
mostly rely on technical skill and scientific 
experience. The achievements of Palestine m 
these fields during the w^ar, often wuth inadequate 
means and imperfect machinery, show^ what can 
be done in future if proper equipment and 
modern plant are available. The Middle East 
countries will have to rely on the industrial 
countries of Europe and America for the pur- 
chase of the manufactured goods they still need 
and of the plant, machinery and other capital 
goods they require to equip their agriculture 
and their growing industry. They will be able 
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partly to use for their purchases their sterling 
assets that have accumulated during the war 
and that amount to about £600,000,000 for the 
Middle East. But they will also have to rely 
very much on their exports of agricultural 
products and raw materials. Among the latter, 
crude oil and petrol products of which the 
Middle East will he an ever-growing producer 
will obviously be prominent. 

In more than one way, the development of the 
Middle East will be affected by the economic 
policy that will be followed by England and 
the United States towards it. Much will 
depend on the volume and distribution of 
credits that will be available to these countries, 
as well as on the share of the British and 
American exports that will be allotted to them 
during the first post-war years. Another im- 
portant factor will be the readiness of the U.S.A. 
to extend financial help to England in her 
endeavours to recover her place in international 
economic activity. 

In many respects the expansion in Palestine of 
Jewish immigration and the development of 
Jewish economy can only bring advantages to 
the Middle East. Not only will Jewish capital 


flowing on to the Palestinian Arabs help them 
to raise their own economic standard to the 
level reached by the Jews, but the Jewish 
economy itself will be an ever-growing consumer 
of foodstuffs and raw materials supplied by the 
neighbouring states. Moreover, the growing 
capital goods and quality goods industries of 
Palestine will also be in a position to help 
accelerate the industrial equipment of the 
Middle East countries, especially as England 
and the United States will have to reserve for 
a long time to come a good share of their exports 
of such goods for the reconstruction of the 
devastated countries. 

In short, the economic development of the 
Middle East agricultural countries can only be 
achieved by co-operation between them and 
the more advanced industrial countries. Zion- 
ism has been a powerful economic factor whose 
effect was to allow the creation among the 
Middle East nations of a progressive industrial 
structure whose growth can only benefit their 
whole economy, accelerating the pace of its 
evolution and ensuring to them an easily 
available market for their mam export pro- 
ducts. 
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Supply of Capital in Palestine 

It would be quite as wrong to present the 
economy of Palestine as consisting of two 
entirely separated and independent branches, 
a Jewish and an Arab economy, as it would be 
to deny that in many important respects the 
two elements of the population are living 
their own economic lives with their own separ- 
ately recognizable resources, organization, 
tradition and aims. There is much more 
interdependence than meets the eye. It is 
virtually impossible for the Jews, even if such 
were their intention — which they rightly deny 
— to exclude the Arabs from the benefits of 
their own economic development. It would 
be an idle expectation on their part, were they 
to believe that the Arabs could experience a 
material economic setback without a con- 
siderable reaction to their own detriment. 
No realistic view of the situation can be taken 
without recognizing that the two populations 
have several important economic interests in 
common and might well strive towards a 
common solution. 

However, no apology is needed for the fact that 
in the present survey it is mainly the specifically 
Jewish problems that will be discussed, and the 
problems of a general and common nature 
approached in the first instance from a Jewish 
point of view. 

The Present Position. 

There was a time when it was customary, in 
discussing Jewish credit problems, to go back 
half a century in history and to show how 
within an economy, not of scarcity but of 
unmitigated poverty, not to say misery, a 
sensible although primitive and small credit 
system had been gradually built up, patiently 
overcoming setbacks caused by adverse external 
conditions and by its own errors of judgment. 
This story need not be repeated now. The 
modern economy of Palestine is an established 
fact and its problems are those of the present 
and the future. 

Those problems can best be approached by 
dealing separately with the two main sub- 


divisions of credit* long-term and short- 
term credit. There is, of course, no sharp 
demarcation line between the two; a short-term 
credit is in a large number of cases granted under 
circumstances which justify the expectation on 
the part of the borrower that it will not be 
called in at maturity; in many respects it 
assumes, in the course of time, the nature of a 
long-term credit. Or a credit may be granted 
for a period which cannot be brought under the 
definition of short-term credit, say for two or 
three years. Still, broadly speaking the dis- 
tinction will be found convenient for the 
treatment of the subject. 

The mam source of credit is the accumulated 
savings of the local public, held in the banks 
and other credit institutions or lent (in recent 
times) to the Government and other public 
bodies or private and semi-public enterprises. 
It is not customary nowadays to look on bank 
deposits simply as the savings of the public; 
their ups and downs are governed by factors 
which have no necessary connection with the 
public’s willingness to save; however, in the 
comparatively simple economy of Palestine, 
the old conception ^ill do. 

Palestine is not dependent upon external 
resources for any large proportion of its credit. 
In this respect the Keren Hayesod (Palestine 
Foundation Fund), which plays a not unimport- 
ant part in the credit structure, is in a particular 
position. On the one hand, it is true that it 
derives the bulk of its revenue and, therefore,of 
its accumulated means, from contributions 
collected abroad, but on the other hand, those 
funds form a capital on which neither interest 
and dividends nor capital repayments are due, 
and they are, therefore, so to say, naturalized. 
It is obvious that the funds of the Palestine 
Jewish Colomzation Association (PICA) are 
m a similar position. The Government, too, has 
done hardly any borrowing abroad: there is 
only one external loan in existence which now 
stands at the comparatively unimportant 
balance of about £3,500,000. As against this, 
the Government has recently borrowed not less 
than £5,000,000 in the country in the course of 



one year. The Municipalities have not borrowed 
abroad (if a small amount borrowed at some 
time in the United States by the Municipality 
of Tel Aviv and since long fully repaid is to be 
disregarded). It is true that a moderate part of 
the commercial credit is being providedby foreign 
banks, but the local deposits, held by those 
banks, are far in excess of the credits granted 
by them, so that the latter may be said to be 
provided out of local resources. 

The Banks. 

Commercial credit comes, of course, within the 
province of the banks. It is granted on con- 
ditions and according to methods similar to 
those generally prevailing. It is, on the whole, 
not more expensive than in England, five 
per cent, being the cost of a sound credit 
m one of the larger banks. At no time has its 
volume been insufficient, and at the present 
time it may be said to be abundant. Indeed, if 
there is any apprehension connected with this 
form of credit, it lies in the large volume m 
which It is potentially available and in the multi- 
plicity of the channels through which it may be 
acquired. Much was done before the war to 
reduce the number of small banks which formed 
a highly unsatisfactory feature of the credit 
structure, but it is generally recognized that the 
process could, with advantage, be carried some- 
what further yet. The argument has sometimes 
been heard that there exists a stratum of small 
traders whose credit needs can be better cared 
for by small banks than by large. This carries 
no conviction. 

The commercial credit of smaller shopkeepers, 
artisans, etc. is being supplied in sufficient 
measure by the co-operative credit societies 
which dispose of abundant means for the 
purpose. 

Industrial Credits. 

It is in the nature of things that commercial 
credit should be of a short-term character only. 
The same cannot be said of industrial credit. 
The short-term part of it presents no problems 
of importance., either as to its methods, its cost 
or its availability. Every bank is quite happy 
to provide it and there exists even a special 


institution for the purpose, sponsored by the 
Manufacturers’ Association. It originated in 
the need which was at some time felt by the 
small industrialists to secure for themselves a 
sufficient measure of credit which they felt 
uncertain of finding in the general commercial 
banks. While those particular conditions are, 
if they ever existed, a thing of the past — 
the institution, once it had come into existence, 
participated in the general development and 
extension of industry. It will now have to find 
and maintain its place among the general credit 
institutions whose knowledge of industrial 
conditions and willingness to provide the credit 
needs of industry are not smaller than its own, 
whereas their means are more ample and their 
ability to reduce the cost of credit a wider one. 
This problem, however, is a comparatively small 
and simple one, compared with that of the 
long-term credit needs of industry. Palestine 
has this latter problem in common, of course, 
with all industrial countries, and, like all other 
countries, it is aiming at a solution without 
possessing full practical experience of the 
extent of its problem. The ‘Macmillan gap’ 
which impressed itself so much on the public 
mind when attention was drawn to it at the 
time, seems so obvious that the necessity of a 
remedy appears to be beyond discussion. The 
expanding small and medium industrial enter- 
prise cannot for its additional needs apply to 
the public capital market, which is open only 
to the larger undertakings; no short-term 
credit can serve the purpose; no machinery 
exists for supplying the need; consequently the 
development of industry is hampered ; conse- 
quently machinery must be created for pro- 
viding long-term loans and capital to small 
and medium-sized industrial undertakings. 
The argument seems unanswerable. In the 
inter-war period most European and a num- 
ber of Dominion and other Governments 
responded to the situation by setting up special 
institutions for the purpose of providing for 
this particular need. In practically all cases the 
funds were made available by the Government 
or under Government guarantee, and the institu- 
tion was naturally conducted under Govern- 
ment auspices in some form or another. Hardly 
any of these institutions had really come into 
their stride when the second world war broke 
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out, and during the war such capital needs as 
expanding production brought about were, as a 
rule, financed through more direct methods. 
Although the volume of practical experience is, 
therefore, still disappointingly slender, the 
academic argument remains an impelling one. 
An impressive attempt has been inaugurated 
in Great Britain to meet the situation through 
the combined efforts of the larger banks in 
co-operation with the Bank of England, and 
one may look forward with considerable interest 
to the first report on the activities and achieve- 
ments of the new institution, Palestine is going 
a similar way: the Anglo-Palestme Bank has 
formed a subsidiary, in which the Keren Hayesod 
participates with one-fourth of the capital (of 
LP200,000), the special purpose of which is to 
provide long-term credits to industrial under- 
takings which, in the post-war period, will have 
to extend their plant and replace obsolete 
equipment. The Keren Hayesod will also in 
specific cases guarantee some part of the risk. 
It IS expected that sources will be found to 
increase the funds of the new institution when 
its present means are exhausted, but the first 
steps on the path of its practical experience have 
yet to be taken Some precedents, it ought to be 
added, are available from the experience of the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank (in conjunction with the 
Keren Hayesod and the Industrial Bank), 
mostly on a small scale; while these are en- 
couraging they are not conclusive. The Pales- 
tine Corporation has also gained some experience 
m the field, but likewise hardly of a conclusive 
character. 

Credits for Citriculture. 

The two mam branches of Jewish agriculture, 
citriculture, and mixed farming, call for 
separate treatment. 

Citrus planters have for the last thirty to forty 
years enjoyed seasonal cultivation credits which 
they repaid out of the proceeds of their crops. 
The better part of these credits was granted by 
three or four of the larger banks, and among the 
Jewish growers a large proportion was obtained 
through the channels of the co-operative 
marketing societies. The lenders were under 
the illusion that not only were the members 
mutually liable in law, but that they knowingly 


and willingly shouldered this mutual liability. 
The matter was never put to the test, as all 
advances were easily repaid. Difficulties arose, 
however, when the war interfered with market- 
ing. The cultivation advances of the year 1939 
were ultimately repaid, but with considerable 
difficulty and mutual recriminations. These 
difiiculties have made both the banks and the 
growers doubt the wisdom of the future financ- 
ing of the cultivation of the groves through the 
medium of the marketing co-operatives. An 
alternative efficacious way has, however, not 
yet been devised. 

Financing the actual marketing (picking, pack- 
ing, transport, etc.) is a comparatively simple 
business which need cause no problems. 

During the war the three lending banks made 
large annual advances to the citrus growers in 
order to enable them to continue the cultiva- 
tion of their groves. Those advances were 
guaranteed by the Government, which, at the 
end of each season, repaid them The last of 
these advances was granted in the summer of 
the present year, 1945, and the Government 
^vill now have to decide on the fate of this 
accumulated debt which amounts, roughly, to 
four million pounds. The best procedure would 
probably be to free the citrus industry of this 
dead weight and to obviate an acrimonious 
discussion about the respective priority rights 
of the Government and other lenders through a 
complete cancellation of the entire indebtedness. 
It would remain open to the Government, 
representing the taxpayers, out of whose pockets 
this support to their country’s most important 
industry has been forthcoming, to recoup 
itself and make the industry repay the tax- 
payer’s contribution, or an adequate part of it, 
through levying m future a moderate cess or 
export tax on all citrus fruit exported. Inso- 
far as those growers who had not enjoyed the 
benefit of the Government guaranteed loans 
might argue that there would be no justice in 
subjecting them to this tax, it would be quite 
easy to devise a system of exemption. 

A solution of this kind is all the more required 
as many citrus groves will, in the forthcoming 
seasons, require disproportionately large cultiva- 
tion advances so as to put the groves back into 
full production. Dismantled packing houses 
and similar appurtenances of the groves will 
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also have to be replaced or renewed. There is 
a credit problem here which calls for early 
attention. 

Apart from the fact that in the Jewish sector 
the marketing co-operatives will continue to 
play a certain part (although hardly the same 
preponderant part as before the war), there are 
few differences of importance between the credit 
problems and needs of this sector as compared 
with the Arab sector, which is of about equal 
magmtude. 

Mixed Farming Credits. 

As against this the credit problems in the 
Jewish and Arab sectors of the mixed farming 
industry are widely different. 

An overwhelming part of Jewish mixed farming 
is carried on in the co-operative settlements of 
various types sponsored by the Jewish Agency. 
What are the credit needs and problems of this 
sector ? Theoretically there ought to exist no 
long-term credit problem at all. There is no 
need to acquire land as all the land is provided 
by the Keren Kayemeth, which collects an 
annual rent. Buildings and equipment, again, 
are provided by the Keren Hayesod, and the 
cost is repayable in easy annual instalments. 
If there still remains a problem, there are two 
mam causes: 

a. The Keren Hayesod does not, in the majority 
of cases, provide at once the full complement 
of buildings and equipment, nor even 
anything like it; 

h. In any case, such buildings and equipment 
are provided only in accordance with a 
certain minimum plan and whatever the 
settlement will, in the course of its expansion, 
wish to add to this, it has to provide itself 
out of such surpluses as it can produce. 

It does not, on the whole, appear to be a good 
system to supplement insufficient Keren Hayesod 
equipment through direct long-term loans to 
the settlements. It would seem preferable to 
finance the Keren Hayesod itself for the purpose. 
The second need, however, deserves (and indeed 
receives) a great deal of sympathy and con- 
sideration. Several institutions, especially the 
Nir Company, the Anglo-Palestine Bank, the 
Workers’ Bank and the Central Bank for 
Co-operative Institutions, share this task 


between them. In most cases pledges of 
sources of income have to take the place of 
mortgages on land and buildings which are 
difficult to establish owing to the overriding 
rights of the two Funds. Unfortunately, a 
large number of settlements have been tempted, 
during the last few years of abundance of 
money, to receive short-term loans from 
smaller banks and other sources, which they 
have invested in buildings and improvements. 
To some extent the larger institutions can 
remedy this situation through extending long- 
term loans, but where a settlement has over- 
reached Itself in borrowing, the lenders who 
imprudently lent their funds without enquiring 
into the use that was made of them will have 
to exercise patience. They may occasionally 
dislike the position, but they will have little 
choice. 

The short-term crop credit calls for little 
comment. 

There is a range of loans which is neither short 
nor long: three, four or five years. The 
term ‘intermediate credit’ will serve for it. 
These loans are granted in order to finance 
improvements and extensions which make 
their effect felt within the short period of the 
lives of these loans. Whether there is so wide 
a scope for these ‘intermediate’ loans as the 
borrowers were at some time inclined to believe, 
may be doubted. 

The Arab cultivator would, before the war, 
have offered a wide field for long-term agri- 
cultural credit, which would usefully have 
replaced his indebtedness to private money- 
lenders, had such credit been energetically and 
efficiently organized. This would have called for 
a network of Arab co-operative societies and, first 
of all, for a general revision of the cultivator’s 
indebtedness. No such organization has ever 
been attempted on any sufficient scale and the 
Agricultural Mortgage Company of Palestine, 
formed with the support and under the auspices 
of the Government, has not even made an 
attempt in that direction. The war has changed 
the situation of the small Arab farmer out of all 
recognition. Having received a multiple of the 
pre-war prices for ail his agricultural produce, 
be it cereals or vegetables, and having spent on 
his own needs but a modest proportion in excess 
of his pre-war expenditure, he has, on the 
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whole, been able to free himself of indebtedness 
and to accumulate some fair savings. If he 
will not dissipate these savings, as the pessimists 
expect, there will be room for large scale Arab 
agricultural credit only, when new irrigation 
schemes come into being. 

Personal Credit. 

Personal credit is granted in the Jewish sector 
by the Co-operative Credit Societies. It has 
already been mentioned that for the purpose 
they dispose of means far beyond present needs. 

Housing Finance. 

The General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, an 
affiliation of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, is the 
leading institution in the field of urban mortgage 
credit. Its debentures have a ready market 
and It disposes of a large cash balance which 
it can put at the service of such all too moderate 
housing activities as have already been in- 
augurated and will be started in the near future. 
However, neither this Mortgage Bank nor any 
similar institution will be able to cope with the 
real credit needs of popular housing. These 
banks have to find their money in the private 
capital market under conditions which force 
them to demand a rate of interest and a margin 
of security which are not in accordance mth 
the exigencies of efficient popular housing. 
There is no other solution on a grand scale than 
the use of such credit as the State can procure. 
Until very recently the Government of Palestine 
has shown no understanding of its duties in 
this field, and, although the first symptoms of 
some measure of understanding are now ob- 
servable, it would be too much to hope that the 
present administration will devote to this vital 
need anything like the energy and drive which 
are required and which, in Great Britain and 
other countries, are self-understood. Certain 
makeshift measures will be required to deal 
with the most pressing needs. In the Jewish 
sector an institution for second mortgages 
has been set up under the auspices of the Jewish 
Agency and with the co-operation of the 
Histadruth and the General Mortgage Bank, but 
its means are, as yet, out of all proportion to 
the necessities of the situation and it is difficult 


to see how they can at present be materially 
increased. Even this is not enough; some 
credits beyond even the limits of a second 
mortgage are required and the Keren Hayesod 
provides them. There, again, the amounts 
available are insufficient. This whole make- 
shift structure cannot take the place of an 
organized commumty doing its duty towards 
Its housing needs through its indicated agency, 
the Government. All that one can say is that 
it IS very much better than nothing at all. 

For private building which can pay the interest 
imposed by the money market and can supply 
the margins which a reasonably prudent policy 
requires, the machinery of the General Mortgage 
Bank, supplemented by a very liberal measure 
of mortgage credit made available by private 
investors and by some smaller institutions 
(first of all the South African Binyan Society) 
may well prove sufficient. 

Municipal Loans. 

Municipal credit has slovly de\ eloped in the 
inter-war period and has not reached the 
capital market. The somewhat fantastic ex- 
periment of the Municipality of Tel Aviv, some 
tw^enty years ago, of contracting a small loan 
in the United States has never been repeated. 
The funds required, which until recently ran 
into an aggregate figure of, perhaps, half a 
million or less, were provided by Barclays 
Bank (D. C. & 0.) wffio, as Government bankers, 
could hardly refuse to entertain the most 
urgent propositions, and by the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank who, for somewhat similar reasons, dealt 
with the needs of a few" Jewish municipalities 
and local councils. There are, how^ever, obvious 
limits to the ability and willingness of com- 
mercial banks to extend long-term loans to 
municipalities. The road to the capital market, 
not even the local, let alone the foreign, has not 
yet been found and the needs - and even more 
the appetites — of the various municipal bodies 
are enormous. Tel Aviv alone has a seven 
million plan and the programmes of the other 
municipalities are, if not quite as ambitious, 
very large indeed. A study of most of these 
plans will probably reveal that, while the 
magnitude of the amounts involved may, at a 
first glance, cause some concern, the chances 



that capital repayments and interest will be 
forthcoming are reasonable enough. 

However, as things are at present, these plans 
will have to remain on paper. The banks 
obviously cannot deal with them. The local 
capital market could do so to some extent, but 
municipalities are not prepared to accommodate 
themselves at present to the rate of interest 
which the local private investor will consider 
adequate. They are receiving some modest 
first instalments from the Government out of 
the proceeds of the new Premium Bond loans 
at a rate of interest {^%) at which no munici- 
pality could hope to borrow in the local market 
on its own merits. This is admirable, but it is 
not quite clear what ultimate organization of 
municipal credit the Government has in mind. 
Will the Government of Palestine shoulder the 
whole burden of providing this credit ? Such a 
‘totalitarian’ solution would be surprising. 
If not, where is the present method to 
lead ? * 

Government Credit. 

Government credit was a simple subject to 
deal with until recently. One loan for the 
amount of £4,475,000 was contracted in the 
year 1927 and was placed in the London market. 
Although the British Government granted its 
guarantee, the interest was fixed at 5 % and the 
intelligent subscribers reaped the reward of a 
substantial premium. 

This loan was redeemed in 1942 and a new 
loan made for an amount of £3,600,000 bearing 
interest at 3^^ per annum. 

During the War several plans of Government 
borrowing were discussed, partly as a means of 
combating inflation and partly in order to 
provide for development and needs. After long 
hesitation and in the face of some objections on 
principle, it was decided to issue Premium 
Bonds. These issues have proved fairly success- 
ful and up to the present an amount of five 
million pounds has been found in this way. 
More will probably follow. All this money has 
been found within the country. 

*Smce the present article was written it has become clear 
that for some tune to come there is no prospect of the 
proceeds of any Government borrowing being made avail- 
able to mumcipalitieh. as they are needed for the Govern- 
ment’s own purposes. 


Central Bank Problem. 

There is one problem which is often mentioned 
in connection with Palestinian credit organiza- 
tion and which ought not, therefore, to be 
entirely omitted from the present general 
picture. It is that of the Central Bank or the 
lack of a Central Bank. It is argued that a 
Central Bank, through making rediscount 
credit available, would relieve local hanks of at 
least part of the burden of liquidity and would 
thus enable them to cheapen credit to trade and 
industry. It would also, it is held, generally 
direct banking policy. The following points, 
however, merit attention in this connection: 

1. The bulk of Palestinian banking is m the 
hands of foreign banks which would feel neither 
the need nor, probably, the inclination, for a 
long time to come, to resort to the discount 
facilities of a local central bank. Competition 
between them keeps debit interest rates reason- 
ably low. 

2. Following recent trends, it is to be assumed 
that the central bank would be virtually a 
Government institution. Those advocating the 
immediate formation of such a bank would do 
well to ponder whether they would wish to 
strengthen the hold of the present administration 
over the country’s economic life. 

3. If the population, as would appear reason- 
able, is to be granted some measure of influence 
on the policy of the Central Bank through the 
setting up of a Board of Directors, it might 
prove a well-nigh impossible task to reconcile 
Arab and Jewish wishes and interests or what 
various representatives would believe to be 
their interests; the Bank and its policy would 
he a centre of friction and dissension. 

4. But could the Bank altogether have any 
policy of importance so long as currency would 
remain m the hands of the Currency Board ? 
Where would it take the means to rediscount or 
to enter the market through the purchase of 
securities ? And where are the bills and 
securities which it would be proper for a 
Central Bank to acquire ? 



A gradual extension of the powers of the Currency 
Board to invest its means in the country would 
probably meet the purpose to a much greater 
extent. A careful reconsideration of the whole 
somewhat antiquated Currency Board system 
seems overdue. 

The Future. 

Up to this point sources and forms of credit 
have been dealt with which, with few exceptions, 
relate to the fructification of such funds 
as were provided by the country’s own 
economy. If Palestine is to continue on its 
present lines, it will, on the whole, be able to 


perfect its credit system on the existing basis. 
A very different situation, however, will arise if 
the Zionist plans materialize and if a mass 
immigration takes place and is continued during 
a number of years. Such an immigration will 
require huge capital means. These funds are 
not available in the country and cannot, 
therefore, be provided by it. It will be necessary 
for the United Nations, if they recognize the 
realization of such a Zionist programme as a 
political necessity, to provide, or to assist in 
providing, the capital required for the purpose. 
A discussion of the form which this effort might 
take lies, however, outside the scope of the 
present article. 
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Private and Public Investment in the Jewish National Home 


The provision of capital is one of the most 
difficult problems confronting colonisation and 
colonial countries. Investment in a colony 
must, as a rule, he very profitable, if it is 
to attract capital; high interest charges and 
dividends payable to investors abroad constitute 
a heavy dram on the country’s resources. There- 
fore, any development depending on investment 
of foreign capital and involving the remittance of 
interest charges abroad, has grave disadvantages 
whether the foreign investment is m the form of 
Government loans, or private commercial credits. 
Palestine’s development has, however, pro- 
ceeded on different lines. Its capital supply 
has been obtained without incurring the heavy 
obligations of high interest charges to be paid 
to overseas capital markets. The advantage 
which Palestine thus enjoyed was due to the 
exceptional conditions of the Jewish people 
in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 
The precarious position in which most Jews 
found themselves in these lands, coupled with 
other factors, has ensured for Palestine a 
plentiful supply of capital. These funds were 
imported and invested by immigrants, the 
returns remaining within the country.* 

Another problem to be considered in con- 
nection with the supply of capital is that of its 
structure and nature. In every colonisation 
venture the choice between development by 
state and pubhc funds or by private enterprise is 
all important. 

* The Review of the Midland Bank comments as follows : 

** Other parts of the world have been developed principally 
by the pioneering labour of persons of httle or no wealth, 
equipped with capital provided by a totally different 
body of people The result has been that year by year 
the developing country has had to provide, out of its own 
surplus or by fresh borro^ung, a growing amount of 
funds abroad for interest on its external debts In 
many countries the machinery has broken under the 
strain, and the sums invested have proved in the long 
run to have been largely lost, or at any rate devoid of net 
yield. In Palestine, by contrast, the settlers have 
brought with them the great bulk of the funds required 
for development, so that a relatively small obligation 
remains to be remitted abroad for interest. Thus, while 
many millions of capital have been introduced into Pales- 
tine from other countries, her external debt probably does 
not exceed a few milhons. Hence ‘ payment difficulties ’ 
are far less likely to arise than under the more usual 
system of development.” 


Out of a total of LP 100-120 million invested by 
the Jews in Palestine, about LP 20-25 million 
were derived from public and semi-public funds 
requiring, if any, only negligible commercial 
returns. 

These ‘fonds perdus’ have been devoted to the 
elementary tasks of colomsation, such as drain- 
age of swamps, land improvement, indus- 
trial and agricultural experiment and health 
services. 

The controversy as to whether development 
should be carried out by public or private funds 
was resolved by applying different methods at 
various times. 

In the first stages of development a country is 
not an attractive field for private investors. 
The private investor is interested m safe 
returns and will hesitate to engage in enterprises 
which, although of cardinal importance to the 
economy as a whole, involve a somewhat large 
element of risk. Whole branches of economy, 
such as mixed farming, purchase of land at 
uneconomic prices, etc. are of fundamental 
importance to the reconstruction of the National 
Home and development of Jewish economy in 
Palestine. They, however, can hardly be 
considered as a lucrative investment from 
the point of view of the private businessman. 
Here is the gap where national capital must 
step in. Similar tasks are to be discharged by 
national capital in industry. For the promotion 
of new industries, the prospects of which are 
uncertain, and the pioneering stage of develop- 
ment of such industries by trial and error, 
national capital is indispensable. The task of 
creating prehminary conditions necessary for 
economic absorption falls, therefore, upon public 
and semi-pubhc funds. 

Palestine is no exception to this rule and the 
table overleaf reflects the relation between 
immigration and the expenditure of the two 
most important public funds of Palestine. 

The conclusions to he dra%\Ti from these data — 
if the war period with its exceptional conditions 
is, as it should be, disregarded — are that in 
periods of high immigration and boom develop- 
ment the quota of public capital per capita 
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of immigrant is greatly reduced, because the 
mechanism of absorption with all its dynamic 
forces of co-migration is put into motion. 
The collection of funds cannot be brought into 
relation with the economic situation in the 
country. But whatever the amounts available, 
immigration is so large that the per capita amount 
of pubhc capital is comparatively small in such 
periods. 

Number National Funds Collected in LP 

Y ear of 

Jewish Total Per head Year 

Immigrantsf 


1922 

7,844 

492,000 

62-7 

1921/22 

1923 

7,421 

594,000 

80 0 

1922/23 

1924 

12,856 

639,000 

49 7 

1923/24 

1933 

30,327 

478,000 

15-8 

1932/33 

1934 

42,359 

670,000 

15-8 

1933/34 

1935 

61,854 

732,000 

11 8 

1934/35 

1936 

29,727 

977,000 

32-9 

1935/36 

1937 

10,536 

1,230,000 

116 7 

1936/37 

1938 

12,868 

1,315,000 

102 2 

1937/38 

1939 

16,405 

1,758,000 

107 2 

1938/39 

1940 

4.547 

1,706.000 

375 2 

1939/40 

1941 

3,647 

1,731,000 

474-6 

1940/41 

1942 

2,194 

1,873,000 

853 7 

1941/42 

1943 

18,507 

2,855,000 

335 6 

1942/43 

1944 

14,464 

4,502,000 

311 3 

1943/44 


In the ’twenties, public capital estabhshed the 
conditions for the extensive, almost unprece- 
dented development in the ’thirties. In this 
first period no private capital was available 
for the work of development. A similar 
situation may develop at the present juncture. 
The new immigration wU, in the greater part, 
be devoid of capital, even partly destitute. With 
the expansion of immigration to be equipped by 
capital for its absorption, the importance of 
pubhc and semi-pubhc capital should increase in 
the near future. Already a shift in the composition 
of Jewish capital import into Palestine can be 
detected. Whilst in the years 1935-39, the 
share of public and semi-public capital in the 
total investment amounted to an average of 13 

t (Midland Bank Monthly Review^ November /December, 
1935. London, p. 7) The number of immigrants are 
reckoned according to the calendar >ear. ’while the funds 
collected are reckoned according to the Jewish >ear ending 
September 30th But this difference is of small sigmfacance 
Characteristic years have been chosen 


per cent, a year, this share increased to 35 per 
cent, in the years 1940-44. 

Some saving in future investments for the 
absorption of new immigration may be effected 
by the following three factors: 

(а) Experience gamed. Previously considerable 
amounts were lost by experimenting in 
various branches of the economy and by 
uneconomic organization until a higher late 
of efficiency was reached. 

(б) Fuller use of the already existing productive 
machinery which was only partly utihzed in 
the pre-war period. 

(c) Greater facilities of absorption in an existent 
economy with a definite social pattern. 

On the other hand, the cost might be greatly 
increased by the higher price level anticipated 
after the war and by the rapidity of absorplion 
within a short period of time. The need of 
physical and psychological rehabilitation of 
refugees should also increase the cost of absorp- 
tion. 

Public capital thus plays a derisive role both 
in the preliminary period of preparation and m the 
creation of conditions for such a development. 
Moreover, during the slump it serves to Tron 
out’ the too violent fluctuations of booms and 
depressions, and to facilitate the task of re- 
adjustment and adaptation to changed condi- 
tions In this period, public capital paves 
the way for the absorption of the ‘labour 
surplus.’ This is revealed in the ebb of economic 
activity which was previously stimulated by 
import of capital and immigration. It is then 
that the dynamic sector ofthe economy shrinks and 
the whole body economic, for a time, is forced 
to be sustained by cuirent economic activity. 

The general net income of the Keren Hayesod 
(Palestine Foundation Fund) from contiibutions 
received during the last 25 years (up to the 
end of September, 1945) amounted to 
£14,532,000, of which £13,055,000 reprt^sents 
regular income and £1.477.000 contributions 
earmarked for special purposes. 

American donations to the Keren Hayesod until 
1939 (i.e. the outbreak of war) totalled €7,356,000. 
and a further sum of £7,176.000 was received 
after the outbreak of war - October, 1939 to 
September. 1945, of which £2,340,000 was re- 
ceived in 5705. The amount received from 
America during the Jewish year 5705 totalled 
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£1,561,000, or 66*7 per cent, of the total income 
from contributions. Palestine’s share in the in- 
come of Keren Hayesod during the same period 
totalled 7 per cent, as against 2*3 per cent, at the 
outbreak of war. 

Apart from the Keren Hayesod income from 
contributions, the receipts of this Fund and 
of the Jewish Agency for the period of the last 
25 years derived from services, collections, 
participation, etc., were £5,419,000, of which 
£3,751,000 accrued during the period 5700-5705, 
roughly corresponding to 1940-1945. A sub- 
stantial part of these receipts was represented 
by transfers from the recruitment and rescue 
fund which totalled £1,174,000 (of which £622,000 
was spent on recruitment activities, and 
£552,000 on rescue work) up to the end of 5705. 


Thus, the total income of the Keren Hayesod and 
Jewish Agency from all sources during these five 
years amounted to £19,950,000 (£9,023,000 of this 
amount was received up to the end of 1939 and 
the balance in the last six years). 

During the last 25 years, the expenditure and 
investment of the Keren Hayesod and the Jewish 
Agency in the various branches of their activities 
(exclusive of the expenditure on organisation and 
propaganda of the Keren Hayesod Head Office), 
totalled £19,884,000. This amount does not in- 
clude the financial obhgations contracted two 
years ago, in respect of housing, agricultural 
settlement and industrial development, amounting 
to £492,000. 

The amount of £19,884,000 can be divided up 
into the following items: 



To the end of 

5700—5705 




5699 


(approx.) 

Total 



(September 1939) 

1940—1945 




In Palestine 


In Palestine 


In Palestine 



Pounds. 

% 

Pounds. 

% 

Pounds. 

% 

(a) Immigration and Settlement : 

1. Immigration and Training ; 







Aid for Refugees 

1,069,000 

12*2 

2,521,000 

22 6 

3,590,000 

18 1 

2. Agricultural Settlements 

2,723,000 

31*2 

3,194,000 

28 6 

5,917,000 

29*7 

3. Work and Housing 

4. Commerce, Industry and In- 

894,000 

10*2 

1,111,000 

10*0 

2,005,000 

10 1 

vestments 

681,000 

7*8 

693,000 

62 

1,374,000 

6*9 

Total 

5,367,000 

61-4 

7,519,000 

67 4 

12,586,000 

6i-8 

(5) Public Services : 

5. Education and Culture 

1,656,000 

19*0 

619,000 

5*6 

2,275,000 

11*5 

6. National Organization and 







Security 

758,000 

8*7 

2,585.000 i 

23*2 

3,343,000 

16*8 

7. Social Welfare and Health 

8. General Administration, Pay- 

375,000 

4*3 

52,000 

0*5 

447,000 

2*1 

ment of Interest, etc. 

581,000 

6*6 

372,000 

33 

953,000 

4*8 

Total 

3,370,000 

38-6 

3.628,000 

32*6 

6,998,000 

35 2 

Grand Total 

8,737,000 

100*0 

11,147,000 

100*0 

19,884,000 

100*0 



The task of Jewish national capital in Palestine 
IS similar to that discharged hy Government 
budgets in other countries. The fiscal system 
successfully introduced in Sweden and applied 
in many other coimtries is that of a ‘cyclical 
budget,’ i.e. a budget not balanced within 
one year, but within a whole cycle of economic 
prosperity and depression, the surpluses accu- 
mulated in the period of prosperity being used 
in periods of depression, with public capital 
stepping in in times of crisis when private capital 
is reluctant to invest in new enterprise. 

Another indication of how preliminary invest- 
ment of public capital creates the conditions 
necessary for the commercial raising of funds 
is the growth of the local security market. In 
the initial period of colomsation, ‘indirect’ and 
impersonal investment through the mechanism of 
a security market is an almost unknown pheno- 
menon. In the later stages the volume of capital 
so invested is continually on the increase. This is 
shown by the follomng figures: 

Issue of Securities in Palestine* 

Up to 1932 3,510.000 

1932 to 1939 8,576,000 


Total, end 1939 12,086,000 

This development is m some respects similar 
to that of other countries. The following view 
on the respective merits of the development of 
a country by public or by private funds is put 
forwardf : 

‘The historical situation of the community 
demands careful investigation before final 

* Economic Survey of Palestine^ by D. Horowitz and 
R Hinden, 1938, p 180. 
t The Peopling of Australia^ 1935, p 25. 


conclusions may be reached as to the relative 
merits of two possible methods of operation. 
It may well be that, at certain stages in the 
history of a growing and pioneer country, 
the urgency of developmental operations 
may be of greater moment than the com- 
parative financial advantage of alternative 
modes, and at a later and more settled 
stage of its evolution, economic considerations 
as to gam or loss become of greater im- 
portance.” 

Thus, to a certain extent, public capital acts 
as the “ Ignition spark ” to private initiative 
and investment.* 

This task of an ‘ignition spark^ is perhaps 
the most important one. New economic forces 
are released hy investment and pioneering 
activity of pubhc and semi-pubhc capital. 
The impact of these new economic forces is 
incomparably greater than the ignition spark 
Itself. Thus employment facilities are created 
m an expanding dynamic economy in which 
public capital and private enterprise are dove- 
tailed and interdependent. 

* The experience of Palestine amply bears out the con- 
tention of the Technical Conference of Experts of the 
International Labour Office — 

“ It ma\ be concluded that a revival of settlement move- 
ments, and particularly of migration for settlement, 
which official services and settlement organizations of 
the social t\pe are at present not sufficiently developed 
to bring about, cannot be expected to result from the 
action of commercial and speculative settlement bodies 
“Such a revival can be obtained only in the measure in 
which it is found possible to develop and multiply 
orgamzations prepared to invest the necessary capital, 
granting sufficientlv long periods lor repa\nient, and 
able to create in the settler's mind the certainty that 
every^ effort will be made to ensure this success Through 
the creation of orgamzations of this kind, their develop- 
ment W'here they already exist, the provision of the 
capital that thev need, and the hnancing of settlement 
work m general, a new impetus may be giv en to settlement 
and migration mov ements 

“ (Techmcal and Fmamial International Co-operation 
WTLth regard to Migration for Settlement," 1938, p 32) 
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Sir E, John Russell 


Agriculture of Palestine^ 

In spite of its small size Palestine is geographi- 
cally, climatologically and therefore agricul- 
turally, very complex. Its most important 
feature is the block of hill country running north 
and south from Jerusalem, and extending 
eastwards to the Jordan valley. This is 
surrounded hy plains and lower undulating 
country. Agriculturally the chief of these is 
the coastal plain bordering the Mediterranean 
and stretching northwards to Mount Carmel, 
where the hills come nearest the sea. Another 
plain borders the northern side of the hills ; 
the part by the coast is called the Acre-Haifa 
plain, and a larger plain farther eastwards, and 
runnmg southward into the hills, is called the 
“ Emek ” the Valley ”) or in the official 
documents Esdraelon. The plain of Esdraelon 
links on to the Jordan valley, the eastern 
boundary of Palestine, by the valley of Jezreel 
and the small but important plain of Beisan. 
Then running north to south is the Jordan 
valley which widens south of Tiberias and agam 
further south, but is in the main narrow. At 
Tiberias it is already 700 ft. below sea level and 
it drops continuously so that at the Dead Sea 
It is no less than 1,300 ft. below sea level. 
Westwards from the Dead Sea is a great block 
of undulating country which includes the Negev 
and stretches as far as the Coastal Plain and to 
the Palestinian southern boundary. 

The Jordan is mainly fed by the snows and 
rainfall of Mount Hermon and its neighbours ; 
there are several lakes in its northern part : 
Merom, Huleh, Tiberias being the chief ; it 
flows into the Dead Sea which, however, has no 
outlet, and the temperature being high the 
water simply evaporates. From the agricul- 
tural point of view this is all sheer waste ; 
unfortunately the Jordan valley is so narrow 
that it could never have become the centre of a 
great civilisation based on irrigation as happened 
in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia ; had 
the valley been wider Palestine would have had 
a very different history. 

* The statistics quoted are from the Statistical Abstract 
of Palestine, 1943, and the Je\^ish Agency, to whom my 
best thanks are due. 


The ram comes from the Mediterranean and is 
caught on the central block of hills which run 
to some 2,000 to 3,000 ft. in height. Here it 
finds its way down the valleys into the sur- 
rounding plains, but the streams do not all 
reach the sea ; a number of them get lost on the 
plains and become marshes, which are among 
the most characteristic features of the plains. 
The rainfall is not unduly low : over a good 
part of the northern country it is about 20 to 
25 inches per annum, but unfortunately for 
agriculture it is not evenly distributed ; it comes 
only in the winter months from November to 
April ; the rest of the year is practically rainless. 
It is the highest in the northwest of the country 
and falls off to the south, slowly at first but more 
rapidly afterwards. The central part of the 
Coastal Plain, so important for citrus, has about 
22 inches annually. Gaza has about 15 and 
Beersheba only 9 inches. The rainfall diminishes 
in going eastwards : Esdraelon has 20 inches, 
Tiberias has 18, Jericho 6 and the north end of 
the Dead Sea less than 4 inches. 

About half of Palestine, southwards of a fine 
drawm from Gaza to Jericho, receives so little 
rain as to be almost or quite a desert with only 
sporadic nomad sowings of gram. Palestinian 
agriculture is practically confined to half the 
country, lying north of this line. 

The temperature conditions are also governed 
by the central block of hills and its proximity 
to the Mediterranean. The hills have a cooling 
effect : the mean July temperature of Jerusalem 
is about 23° C., the mean January temperature 
is about 7° C. ; for Jericho the figures are about 
31° C. and 14° C. respectively ; the Mediter- 
ranean makes the climate of the Coastal Plain 
more equable * the mean July and January 
temperatures at Tel Aviv are 26.5° C. and 
12.5° C. respectively. The spring weather is apt 
to be somewhat spoiled by a hot wind carrying 
dust and sand from the south, called the 
Khamsin. 

Most of the hill block is cretaceous and the 
plains are diluvial, but the desert country to 
the south is largely windblown loess. In 
prehistoric times the hills were probably 




Patteni of soil after rainfall (Negev) 
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covered with trees or bushes, hut these gradually 
got cleared and nomadic tribes acquired certain 
grazing rights. The process was much in- 
tensified under the Turkish regime and in 
consequence the hills are now almost bare 
except where they have been replanted or 
brought under cultivation. In the eastern and 
southeastern regions the lowness of the rainfall 
has retarded the establishment of a permanent 
vegetation cover, and grazing has destroyed 
whatever was starting into growth. The baking 
sun reduces the soil to dust, and the rain, as 
usual in arid regions, is apt to be torrential when 
it comes ; so that soil erosion both by wind and 
rain is widespread in the dry southern and 
southeastern regions. This is a real tragedy, as 
afforestation once started would stop the process 
and permit of the re-establishing of a vegetation 
cover, the remaking of the soil and better 
conservation of the water supply. Some affores- 
tation has been started, but grazing makes 
difficulties. The largest forest blocks are in the 
north : Jenin (229,522 d.), Haifa (124,721 d.). 
Acre (100,073 d.), Nazareth (85,551 d.). 

The central and western hill country owing to 
its higher rainfall has long been much more 
successfully utilised than the eastern part, and 
from time immemorial has produced grain, oil, 
wine and figs as well as much grazing ; these still 
remain the chief products along with apricots 
and vegetables. The hills are closely terraced 
to stop erosion and to hold the surface water. 

General Pattern of Palestinian Agriculture. 

The total land area of Palestine is 26.3 million 
dunams, but of this only about 7.6 million 
dunams are cropped. The Jewish colonists in 
1944 cropped 0.73 million dunams, rather less 
than 10 per cent, of the whole. As the Jewish 
population was then estimated at 565,000 out 
of a total of about 1.7 millions, i.e., about 33 
per cent., it is obvious that the Jewish share 
of the cultivated land is much less than corres- 
ponds with their total numbers.* (Fig. 1) 
The physical conditions of Palestine are moder- 
ately well suited to wheat and barley, two very 
easy crops to grow. These therefore form the 
staple of the Arab cultivation, covering about 

* Tliere is, however, a farther million dunams of land in 
Jewdsh possession. 


Fig. 1 



60 per cent, of the Arab cultivated land. They 
are, however, not very lucrative crops and are 
much less grown by the Jews; in peace-time 
they formed about 24 per cent of their culti- 
vated land. The war however made a great 
difference and by 1944, when there was a great 
pressure for growing cereals, the percentage 
amounted to 58 per cent. (Fig. 2) 

Both Arabs and Jews grow much fruit; the 
Arabs concentrate on olives, grapes, figs, melons 
and citrus; their planting amounts to 1*13 
million dunams, i.e. 16*3 per cent, of the total 
cropped land against 34*7 per cent, on the 
Jewish land. 

These figures illustrate the relative intensity of 
Jewish and Arab farming. Further evidence is 
shown in the yield of wheat and of milk per 
cow ; the Jewish figures being in each case 
more than double those of the Arabs. The 
Jewish farming is, however, practically all 
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Total area 

Wheat and 

Fruit 

Wheat and 

Fruit 


cropped 

barley 

plantations 

barley 

plantations 


Million ds. 

Million ds. 

Million ds. 

percentage of 
cropped area 

percentage of 
cropped area 

Arab land 

6-87 

4-1 

M3 

60% 

16% 

Jewish land 

0-52 

0*12 

0*18 

24% 

34-7% 


These figures are for 1936 and show the peace time pattern of Jewish and Arab agriculture 


carried out in the plains, while much of the 
Arab farming is in the hills. Under similar 
conditions, e.g. in the orange groves of the 
Plain of Sharon, there is much less difference 
between Jews and Arabs, but the orchardists 
represent the elite of Arab cultivators. While 
the Arab yields are low, their cost of production 
is also low. 

The Crops of Palestine. 

The cropping is determined by the fact that the 
rainfall is confined to the winter months, 
October to April, and therefore only during this 
period is sowing possible, so that the crops are 
divided into winter crops sown at the beginning 
of the winter rain, and summer crops sown just 
before the end. These summer crops are 
therefore very dependent on the late rain, 


hence the Old Testament reference to the 
‘latter rains’ and the Arab name ‘the rain 
of gold.’ The simplest arrangement is to 

alternate summer and winter crops, but an 

immediate follow-on is impracticable on the 
same land. 

The sequence in the Jewish colonies is: 

First year: January to March: continuing 

winter fallow, 

March to September: summer 
crop; hoed roots (‘tuberoots’) 
and forage crops, 

November or later: sow winter 
crop (wheat or barley). 

Second year: June: harvest corn, 

July to December: fallow. 

On this sequence half of the sown land is in 
cereals and this usually happens over consider- 
able areas. Fig. 2 
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Where it is possible, however, a three-course 
rotation is much better: 

First year : January: continue winter fallow, 
March to September: hoed roots 
and forage crops, 

October to November: sow 

vetches. 

Second year : March- April: make vetch hay, 
April to September* fallow, 
October-November: sow winter 

crop (wheat or barley). 

Third year : June- July: harvest, 

July to December: fallow. 

More elaborate rotations are being introduced 
bringing in green manure crops and leguminous 
crops, but these are not yet widely adopted. 
The Arabs do not crop as closely and so do not 
have half their land m summer crops. For 
Palestine as a whole the winter crops occupy 
three times the area of summer crops, so that 
there is much more fallow than on the Jewish 
land. These fallows are uncultivated and 
afford a certain amount of poor grazing. 

The Winter Field Crops (1) Wheat 

Of all the field crops of Palestine wheat is 
the most important both in area, quantity of 
produce and value. The Arab system of 
production is very simple; the cultivation, 
however, does not keep down weeds and much 
hand weeding is done by the women, the weeds 
being given to the animals to eat. Arab yields 
are very low: dividing the total produce by the 
total acreage, we get the low figure of 4 or 5 
cwt. per acre only. But the cost of production 
is low*. 

For the Jewish settlers results of this order 
would be quite inadequate, and Jewish experts 
have made many efforts to raise the yield. 
Better implements that ploughed deeper than 
the nail plough have not clearly given higher 
yields, but the tractor has saved human labour 
and speeded up operations. Search has been 
made for new varieties better suited to the 
conditions and yielding larger crops of more 
desirable grain than the old local ones, and some 
promising sorts have been obtained by the use 
of parent material from Morocco, Australia, etc. 
The soils of Palestine have through long neglect 
* The average vield for Great Britain is 17 8 cwt. per acre. 


become very exhausted and numerous fertilizer 
experiments have shown that nitrogenous and 
phosphatic manures increase the yield of wheat, 
provided always that the water supply is 
sufficient. The returns are less than in Great 
Britain, 1 cwt. of fertilizer on the average 
giving only about 1 cwt. increase of grain. 

The most important factor under the cultivator’s 
control for increasing the yield of wheat is the 
previous treatment of the land: a bare fallow 
is best m regions of low rainfall, but where 
water can be spared for irrigation a green manure 
crop or fodder crop is better for the land. 
Wheat IS grown almost entirely on umrrigated 
land and its yield is very dependent on the 
rainfall. The earlier Jewish colonists got about 
60 kg. per d. (5 cwt. per acre); in recent years 
they have got 120 or more (10 cwt. per acre).* 
Arab yields are less, only about 60 kg. per d. 
The crop is easy to grow but troubles may 
always supervene. The Khamsin (p. 116) may 
do serious damage in drying up the ears before 
they are properly formed; rust is always 
likely to appear in its season; locusts give 
trouble and so do birds. The local varieties 
usually ripen before much harm is done; this 
means a lower yield in good years but a safer 
yield on the whole and for this reason they 
have survived. 


(2) Barley 

In Great Britain barley is a spring crop, but in 
Palestine it is usually taken as a winter crop. 
It tolerates dry conditions even better than 
wheat and so there is a tendency for it to become 
more important as the rainfall decreases: 

Production in metric tons, 1942. 


District 

Lydda 

Gaza 

Beersheba 


Rainfall Wheat Barley 

ms. p.a. m. tons. m. tons. 

22 16,000 7,040 

15 12,360 9,360 

9 10,000 50,000 


The gram can be used either for brewing or for 
feeding to animals. For all Palestine the area 
under wheat and barley in 1941-42 was 4 
million ds. (2 million of each) ; the .Tewjsh 
colonists have 204,000. 



(3) Leguminous Winter Crops 

These are grown for gram hut the straw is also 
valuable as fodder; they are m order of 
importance: kersenneh, used for animal food ; 


Oil seeds. These include sesame and sunflowers; 
earthnuts, according to Volcani, could also be 
grown. The chief, however, is sesame, mainly 
grown by the Arabs. The districts of Jenin, 
JafPa-Ramle, Nazareth between them produce 


Area, dunams 


Produce, m. tons 


Chief Districts 


Kersenneh 

1941 

202,669 

1942 

170,093 

1941 

5,726 

1942 

7,850 

Hebron, Nablus, Nazareth, Jenin, 

Lentils 

130,603 

96,045 

3,085 

4,022 

Jafi’a, Ramie 

Hebron, Nablus, Gaza, Nazareth, 

Beans 

69,870 

45,588 

2,161 

2,497 

Safad 

Nablus, Safad, Nazareth, Tul- 

Chick-peas 

31,058 

25,831 

1 ' 

1,432 

1,395 

karm 

Haifa, Tibeiias, Nablus 


434,200 

337,557 


1 

1 ! 



Percentage of all land m field crops : 1941, 6 9%, ; 1912, 5-7% 


lentils for human food ; beans for human 
food; and chick-peas for animal food. The 
acreages and estimated production for all 
Palestine for 1941 and 1942 are as shown m 
the table above. 

Most of these are grown by the Arabs; the 
Jewish colonists had only 21,830 dunams under 
‘legumes’ (which includes any or all of these 
crops). This is only 4 per cent, of the half 
million dunams they cultivate in field crops. 
The Jewish areas in the above list were at 
Tiberias (chick-peas) and Haifa (beans); the 
rest are all Arab. 

Summer Field Crops (A) Usually Nondrrigated 

Dura, This is a millet of African origin, brought 
m by the Arabs and cultivated mainly by them. 
Its production has been increasing in recent 
years. A small output comes from the Tiberias 
settlements, but otherwise the Jewish colonists 
grow very little. It occupied m 1941-42 about 
1 million dunams and yielded about 5 cwt. 
gram per acre m addition to considerable 
quantities of stalk and leaf for rough fodder. 
Its chief regions of production are Gaza and 
Beersheba (one-third of the total produce is 
raised here), Jaffa-Ramle, Hebron, Tulkarm, 
Jenin, Haifa, Safad. 


about three-quarteis of the total output. 

There is a smaller production from Gaza, Haifa, 
Acre and Tulkarm. The Jewish acreage is only 
small and the crop is used as fodder (see p. 126), 
the chief regions being Esdraelon and the Jordan 
Valley. The areas and output of dura and 
sesame have been, for all Palestine: 

Area, dunams. Produce, m. tons. 

1941 1942 1941 1942 

Dura 957,354 1,060,233 65,494 57,965 

Sesame 222,267 194,205 7,467 6,214 

(jB) Mainly Irrigated 

(1) Vegetables, There has been a remarkable 
expansion of vegetable growing by the colonists 
in recent years. The area in 1941-42 Mas nearly 

27.000 d., mostly irrigated, being three times 
Mhat it was in 1936. This is a vliolly beneficial 
development and it has occurred in all the 
plains, in the Jordan Valley and in Upper 
Galilee. The Arabs also have a great area 
under vegetables and for ail Palestine the total 
IS about 215,000 d. M'ith a production of about 

190.000 metric tons. 

Tomatoes are the most extensively grotvm, 
folloAved by onions and garlic and by cucumbers. 
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The acreage under potatoes is not large, but 
there is a fair-sized area under cabbage, cauli- 
flower and egg-plant and a variety of other 
vegetables, which in the aggregate amount to 
some 56,000 d. 

(2) Fodder crops. These are dealt with under 
live-stock. 

(3) Fruits. Melons: Melons rank with the 
field crops because they are grown like vegetables 
and not in plantations. The total Palestinian 
area was in 1941, 117,282 d., mostly grown by 
Arabs. They grow on sandy soil and the area 
cultivated by the Jews has decreased as the 
orange groves have extended. 

(C) Plantation Fruits: Non-irrigated 

(1) Olives. The olive is one of the most typical 
trees of Palestine; it is probably a native of 
Syria but has been cultivated since very early 
times. It now occupies an area of 600,000 
dunams out of a total of one million dunams of 
all non-citrus fruits. It has the great advantage 
of drought-resistance and it grows well on the 
hills; further the trees attain a great age. 
Few Palestinian sights are more characteristic 
than the old gnarled olive tree with a collar of 
soil around it, held up by a stone wall to protect 
it from soil erosion. 

In spite of its associations, the modern Jewish 
colonists grow but few olive trees: only 5,229 
dunams out of 37,000 dunams of all non-citrus 
fruits; they are grown chiefly in Lower Galilee 
and Shomron, with smaller areas in Upper 
Galilee, Shephela and the Plain of Esdraelon. 

(2) Figs. Figs grow well in the hills and do not 
need irrigation. The total acreage is about 

105.000 dunams, but like olives figs are now 
grown mainly by the Arabs and no important 
acreage is cultivated by the Jews. 

(3) Grapes. This is the only one of the ancient 
fruits of Palestine that has appealed to the 
Jewish settlers. Of the total area grown, 

172.000 dunams, the Jewish colonists have 
18,400 dunams, 13,400 without irrigation, 
mostly (8,700 dunams) in the Shomron zone. 
Shephela has a considerable area (2,900 dunams), 
as also has the Plain of Esdraelon (1,844 
dunams), wdiere about one-third of the acreage 
is irrigated. Another important region is the 
Jezreei valley where, however, all the vines are 
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Settlement at Nahalal 
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irrigated (972 dunams); there are smaller areas 
in Southern Sharon and in Upper Galilee, in 
both cases mostly irrigated. North Sharon and 
the Jordan Valley (374 dunams, all irrigated). 
An important wine-making industry centres 
round Rishon le Zion, and experimental work 
is done at the school of Mikveh Israel. The 
wine is light and pleasant, but it does not keep 
well and produces no great vintages; the 
demand is only limited. Raisin production 
has been attempted as an alternative and also 
the production of fresh table grapes; after the 
war it is hoped there will be room for all three. 

(4) Bananas. Of the 5,743 dunams grown in 
Palestine the Jewish share is almost exactly 
half, viz. 2,809. The crop is mainly confined 
to the Jordan Valley (2,261 dunams), the 
remainder being divided between the Beisan 
(Beth Shan) Plain and the Southern Sharon 
region. In the latter it is important because 
it will grow on heavy soil and so gives an alterna- 
tive to the cereal and fodder crops wJiich would 
otherwise be the only possibilities. 

(5) Almonds. Almonds, formerly important in 
Sharon as a partner of the vine, have almost 
ceased to interest the Jewish cultivator. 

Deciduous Fruits : Mostly Irrigated 

The total area of deciduous fruit in Palestine is 
37,679 dunams, of which the Jewish share is 
8,078, three-quarters being irrigated. The chief 
regions are the Plain of Esdraelon where over 

3,000 dunams are grown and over 2,000 are 
irrigated, half are apples; Upper Galilee has 
1,100 dunams, 670 being irrigated, and again 
half are apples; on the Coastal Plain, there are 
2,232 dunams, all irrigated. 

The number of dunams in the different fruits are; 



All 

Jewish Area 


Palestine. 


Apples 

15,200 

3,661 

Plums 

3,918 

1,437 

Pears 

2,150 

823 

Others 

(except Apricots) 16,411 

2,157 

Total 

37,679 

8,078 


A wide range of fruits, subtropical and others, 


is included in the 2,157 dunams of unspecified 
sorts. 

Apricots are the most popular of the deciduous 
fruits with the Arabs, the total area being 
22,240 dunams, but the Jewish share is com- 
paratively small. 

Citrus Fruits : Entirely Irrigated 

Citrus fruits have been grown in Palestine for 
many years, but it was not till the Jewish 
colonies began to expand that the area became 
at all considerable. The citrus industry is a 
great triumph for Jewish technical skill and 
organization, both in production and in market- 
ing, and it has added greatly to the agricultural 
wealth of the community. 

The total area before the war was almost 

300.000 dunams, of which the Jews owned 

155.000 dunams. By far the largest proportion 
(Fig. 3) was in the Shephela and in North and 



South Sharon; there is also a large area in the 
Jordan Valley. 

One of the great merits of citrus trees is that 
they prefer the sandy soils, which are unsuitable 
for ordinary agricultural crops except melons. 
So the soils which in old days were of small 
repute have now^ become the most desired of 
all those on the Plain, 



The irrigation is of ‘basin’ type and is done 
from wells. The details of treatment vary 
somewhat with the conditions. A usual water- 
ing for a tree ten years or older is about one 
cubic metre of water every ten days. Gummosis 
may set in if the water lies round the tree trunk, 
and so it has a protecting collar of earth. 

Four years after planting the trees begin to 
bear and before very long their branches are 
touching. Much cultivation is needed to keep 
down weeds and this has to be done by hand 
with a large adze-shaped tool. The work is 
made the more arduous because owing to the 
overhanging branches it has to be done stooping 
down. 

Fortunately the groweis are spared two troubles 
that often affect irrigated land. Owing to the 
porous nature of the soil the w^ater soaks away 
without the need for artificial drainage. There 
is also no trouble with alkali. 

Citrus-growing requires a high degree of in- 
telligent industry; the trees need constant 
watching, they are liable to various diseases 
and pests, including Black Scale, which can he 
controlled by fumigation. Manuring also needs 
care: organic manure can be purchased from 
the Arabs and the proper artificial fertilizers 
must also be used. 

But if the cultivation calls for an effort on the 
part of the cultivator he has his reward which 
is shared by the community. No crop gives 
better returns or requires more labour per 
100 dunams and none is more attractive. In 
the spring when the blossom is out the scent is 
delicious and in the autumn the golden fruit 
embedded in its bright green foliage makes a 
picture of unforgettable beauty. Then in 
November begins the export season with all the 
excitement involved, while care for the trees 
always absorbs the cultivator’s thoughts. But 
the industry is essentially one for peace-time; 
in war the export ceases and the crop has to he 
put to other and less lucrative uses. 

Live Stock. 

Before the war sheep and goats constituted 
about two-thirds of the large live stock popula- 
tion, the goats unfortunately outnumbering the 
sheep. They are very destructive of trees and 
surface vegetation and prime factors in causing 


soil erosion. They are, however, mostly owned 
by the Arabs. The numbers vary from year to 
year: the annual enumeration for the whole 
country ceased m 1934 (except for 1937); up 
till that time the sheep had varied from 250,000 
to 300,000, and the goats from 400,000 to 
500,000. The Jewish settlers m 1942 owned 
19,120 sheep and 12,455 goats and kids, about 
half being thoroughbred and half local breeds ; 
the sheep w^ere mainly in the Haifa, Beisan, 
Tiberias, Nazareth and Safad districts and the 
goats in the Jaffa, Haifa, Ramie and Tulkarm 
districts. 

Dairy Cattle. For the Jews dairy cattle are 
much more important, partly because of the 
considerable demands of the towns which 
necessitate at present a large import of dairy 
produce; partly because dairying is practicable 
on the heavy soils which are unsuitable for 
citrus and indeed affords the most profitable 
use for them. Volcani states that a good cow^ 
can be kept on less than 10 dunams of non- 
irrigated land, and for only about 100 days 
between October and January will it be 
necessary to feed dry fodder; while on 10 
dunams of irrigated land it is possible to keep 
three cow^s and they wull have food all the year 
round. He instances farms of 150 dunams 
where seven cow^s are giving a yield of 18,000 
litres of milk per annum (570 gallons per cow). 
Such results imply good management wLich, 
however, is obtained by the Jewish colonists. 
Dairying has long been practised on some of 
the colonies on the Coastal Plain: Saxona, 
Wilhelma, Beit Lahiin and at Mikveh. but m 
recent years it has much increased. The 
number of milch cows owned by the Jewish 
colonists had by 1943 exceeded 1,500, mostly 
pedigree or selected, without counting heifers 
and calves. The total production of milk for 
the year was nearly 13 million gallons. The 
chief dairying districts are Jaffa, Haifa, 
Nazareth, Ramie. Tulkarm. Beisan and 
Tiberias. 

Estimates of yield are difficult to obtain, but 
Jewdsh experts put them at: — 

Arab cow, 150 gallons: Syrian cow , 440 gallons; 
Pedigree cow, 770 gallons. 

There is need for more dairy production and the 
work is well suited to the Jewish cultivator: 
the experience of Denmark and New^ Zealand 
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shows how good a standard of living can be 
attained on small dairy farms. But the cost of 
production in Palestine is too high. This was 
enquired into by the Empire Marketing Board 
in 1927. There were two chief reasons. The 
cost of raising calves was about double that of 
the successful countries because so much milk 
was fed to them. Skilful feeding with milk 
substitutes brought down the cost to about 
one half. Further, the cost of feeding the 
animals was high owing to the absence of grass 
and the scarcity of summer foods. Fodder 
crops, therefore, play an important part in the 
dairy industry. 

Fodder Crops. 

As it is essential to ensure an unbroken sequence 
of food for the animals it is necessary to grow 
several crops which between them will cover the 
whole year. They fall into two groups : the 
cultivated crops called by the Jewish culti- 


vators, ‘tuberoots,’ and the hay and forage crops. 
The tuberoots include maize (62,000 dunams), 
dura (13,732 dunams), water melons, melons 
and pumpkins (6,000 dunams) and various 
others (1,857 dunams). These crops are 
commonly used for opening the rotation. 
In all they cover 83,744 dunams. 

Hay and forage crops are chiefly vetches or vetch 
mixed with wheat, barley or havena, but they 
include also other leguminous crops made into 
hay. They are grown on about 64,000 dunams 
chiefly in the Emek, the valley of Jezreel and 
the Coastal Plain. The green fodder crops 
occupy 3,000 dunams in the same regions and 
also in Lower Galilee. 

The sequence of cropping depends on the 
conditions, but specially whether the land is 
irrigated or not; two are given as examples, 
i. Non-irrigated Land, 

Maize^ sown in April, cut green as wanted from 
June to August. 

Trifolium Alexandrinum (berseem) sown in 



Fruit settlement (mostly developed by Youth Aliyah graduates) iix the Negev 
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April; first cutting in October or November, 
three or four cuttings till May. 

Pumpkins can be grown to fill in the troublesome 
gap between the maize and the berseem. 
Vetches made into hay and fed during late 
autumn and early winter, 
ii. Irrigated Land. 

The problem is simpler. The maize grows for a 
longer period and may last till the first berseem 
crop is ready. 

Fodder beets can also be grown to fill up this 

gap- 

Experiments have shown the great value of 
fertilizers for these fodder crops. 

The Arabs grow little in the way of fodder 
crops, using hill grazing, stubble grazing, straw 
and weeds from the growing corn crops. 

Poultry. 

The production of eggs and poultry is very 
suited to small farmers and it has been expand- 
ing in recent years m Palestine. The largest 
numbers are found in the Jaffa, Tulkarm, 
Haifa, Ramie and Nazareth districts. There 
IS still room for more production; only about 
40 per cent of the Jewish consumption comes 
from the colonies, most of the rest has to be 
imported. 

Honey. 

This is an ancient Palestinian product. 
Wherever fruit is grown bees should be kept 
if only to ensure good pollination. The yield 
of honey may not always be good because 
drought may interfere with the flow of 
nectar. 

The Agricultural Regions of Palestine. 

We are now in a position to summarize the 
characteristics of the agricultural regions of 
Palestine. We shall confine ourselves to the 
regions of chief interest to the Jewish colonists. 
The Coastal Plain stands first in importance 
because of the large amount of citrus fruit 
grown there. The plain is of limestone origin 
and its soils vary from sand to heavy loams or 
clays. Fringing the coast is a strip of sand 
which unless fixed by grass and trees is capable 


of doing damage by drifting inland and burying 
fertile soils. This is well seen at Caesarea. 
Reclamation is technically practicable but is 
hampered by the existence of Arab grazing 
rights. 

Sand has also blocked the streams, especially in 
parts of the North, giving rise to malarial 
swamps which, however, can be reclaimed and 
converted into good agricultural land, provided 
again that grazing rights do not interfere. 

The southern part, called Shephela., begins at 
Gaza and stretches up to Petah-Tiqva. It has 
58,500 dunams of fruit, mostly irrigated citrus 
but some unirrigated grapes and some almonds; 
it has also 45,600 dunams of other crops. Of 
these 31,000 are non-irrigated in ordinary farm 
crops, half being cereals, about a quarter hay 
and forage, and the rest tuberoots with some 
legumes and a small area under oil crops. 
There is also much green forage, vegetables and 
nearly 3,000 dunams of fallow. The part 
north of Tel Aviv is the most populous. 

North of this the plain is called Sharon; it is 
divided at Nathanya (on the coast due west of 
Tulkarm) into two parts, northern and southern, 
the southern being the richer. It has 28,600 
dunams of fruit, nearly all irrigated citrus but 
with a sprinkling of others; it also has 6,300 
dunams of vegetables and 2,600 dunams of 
green forage, both mostly irrigated. The area 
under farm crops is 30,000 dunams, of which 

22.000 are non-irrigated; half is in hay and 
fodder and one-third in cereals. The northern 
part has only 17,800 dunams of fruit, again 
mostly irrigated citrus: it has nearly 3,000 
dunams of vegetables and over 2,000 dunams 
of green forage, both mostly irrigated, but it 
has about the same area of farm crops as the 
southern part - 29,000 dunams ~ of which 23,000 
are non-irrigated, divided up as in Shephela, 
half m cereals, a quarter in hay and forage crops 
and a quarter m tuberoots. 

A smaller neighbouring district Emek Hefer 
(Em Haoved to Hibath Zion) has also a some- 
what similar distribution of its ordinary crops 
(11,400 dunams): it has in addition over 

3.000 dunams of green forage, nearly 2,000 
dunams of vegetables and 5,500 dunams of 
fruit, all irrigated and mostly citrus. 

Shomron lies between Northern Sharon and 
Haifa, but its agriculture is less intensive. It 



has more fallow and far more olives in spite of 
its smaller size, but less vegetables and green 
forage; it has, however, more legumes. 

The pattern of agriculture in the Plain stands out 
clearly: citrus on the light soils where there is 
water; cereals and fodder crops where there is 
not. On the heavy soils vegetables and dairying 
where there is water; vines, cereals and fodder 
crops where there is not. The watered areas 
become less as one goes northwards and cereals 
become more prominent. 

The Plain of Esdraelon has 119,130 dunams in 
Jewish cultivation. It has a different pattern 
of agriculture from the Coastal Plain. It has 
very little citrus and that is grapefruit rather 
than oranges. It has, however, apple trees and 
plums as well as grapes. But all the fruit (apart 
from melons) amounts only to 6,000 dunams of 
which 3,500 are irrigated. Esdraelon is much 
more a region of mixed farming. It has not a 
great deal of water, only about 8 per cent, of 
its cultivated land is irrigated (8,600 dunams) 
and of this two-thirds is in fruit and the rest 
in green forage. It has 96,650 dunams of 
ordinary non-irrigated crops and, as usual, half 
is cereals; the hay and forage amount only to 
15,000 dunams but the tuberoots (umrrigated) 
to 30,100, the highest in any region. There are 
also 8,500 dunams of green forage, one-third 
of which IS irrigated and 5,375 dunams 
of fallow. 

The Haifa- Acre plain is much smaller (37,411 
dunams m all, crops and fallows); it has a very 
similar type of agriculture except that it has 
less frmt. 

The Jezreel valley has a special character with 
more fallow and a higher proportion of cereals 
than elsewhere. It has over 9,000 dunams of 
irrigated land of which 2,500 are in fruit, half in 
grapes and half in citrus other than oranges and 
grapefruit; 5,100 are in green forage and 1,500 
in vegetables. Of its 46,800 dunams of un- 
irrigated land no less than 12,400 is in fallow, 
this being the highest for any part of the Jewish 
areas. Of the remainder 33,300 is in ordinary 
crops, two-thirds being cereals. 

Beisan has a similar pattern of agriculture, 
except that it is almost devoid of fruit. 

Lotver Galilee has a less intensive agriculture 
than the plain of Esdraelon but resembles it 
in having 50 per cent, of its ordinary cropped 


non-irrigated land in cereals. It has pro- 
portionately less tuberoots, much less hay and 
forage, less fruit, but more legumes and much 
more fallow. Its distinctive feature is its large 
area of olives and of fallow land. 

Upper Galilee on the other hand has more of the 
intensiveness of the Plains, It has more 
irrigated land, produces more deciduous fruit, 
especially apples and grapes and has more 
vegetables and green fodder. 

The Hills of Judcea. The settlements are few 
and cover only a small area, but the interesting 
point is that they are there, and practising a very 
mixed farming, including deciduous fruit, grapes, 
vegetables, cereals, green forage and tuberoots, 
almost everything in fact except citrus. It will 
be interesting to see how far they can hold their 
own. 

What of the Future‘s 

It is never safe to attempt forecasts of the future 
of agriculture, but there are certain clearly 
defined trends m Palestine. The Jewish popu- 
lation in the cities grows faster than that m the 
country, so that in 1942 only 23*8 per cent 
were counted as rural; only about 56 per cent 
of these live by agriculture. This means that 
there is a large market in the cities for 
agricultural produce. 

Mr. L. Samuel has collected data showing the 
dietary of the Jewish urban dwellers and the 
extent to which this is satisfied by the settlers. 
Data of this kind are difficult to collect, but his 
general indications are that during 1937-39 the 
average amount of food available per head in 
the cities supplied 2,533 calories daily, 382 
grams of carbohydrates, 69 grams of fats and 
80 grams of proteins of which 30 were animal. 
The colonists supplied only 15 per cent, of the 
calories, 34 per cent, of the animal proteins, 
about 75 per cent, of the vegetables and fresh 
fruit, and most of the milk. This shows that 
the colonists supply a large proportion of the 
protective foods but a small part of the calories. 
The calorie supply could be increased by growing 
more cereals, sugar beets, potatoes, oil seeds and 
producing more milk. The import of cereals 
has been large — some 80,000 tons excluding rice. 
While yields in the colonies may be increased 
there is no mdication that any large part of this 



can be raised without opening up new ground. 
Volcani has discussed the Negev as a possibihty 
if water can be found there and if the nomads 
can be induced to settle. 

But there is no harm in an import of cereals. 
Denmark, one of the most prosperous 
agricultural countries before the war, had a 
considerable importation; cereals in any case 
are more suitable to mechanised cultivation on 
large farms than to intensive cultivation on 
small ones. 

Sugar beets and potatoes require irrigation for 
the best results and so have to compete with 
fruit, vegetables and green forage crops. Each 
colony must find its own answer to the question 
whether it will pay to spare water for them. 

Oil seeds might be grown in larger quantities. 
The total deficit is considerable; nearly 21,000 
tons of ground nuts were imported in 1939. 
Some of these could be grown, as could sunflower 
and soya. 

But it seems more likely that the best prospects 
for the colonists will lie m the production of the 
so-called protective foods: fruit, vegetables, 
milk, eggs, poultry and other meat. These 
succeed best on intensive farms and are well 
suited to small farms: per 100 dunams they 
employ more labour and give a better return 
per man and per dunam than cereals. 

Another reason for developing the protective 
foods is that the farms of Palestine are 


necessarily becoming smaller as its rural 
population increases: 

Average size of farms. 

dunams. 

1900 148 

1927 78 

1936 42 

This has been accompamed by a marked 
increase of production of vegetables, milk, eggs, 
and above all citrus. Fruit plantations play a 
dominating part m Jewish agriculture: in 
1941-42 the area under fruit was more than a 
quarter of the whole cropped area while 43 per 
cent, of the farms had citrus groves. 

The White Springs Conference held at Virginia 
in June 1943, emphasized the need for higher 
standards of nutrition in all countries of the 
world. The forty-four participating nations 
undertook to strive for attainment of these 
higher standards. If they succeed there will 
be a heavy demand for the things the Jewish 
farmers are producing, and if only peace could 
he assured they should have a prosperous future. 
The decreasing size of the holdings is accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of collective 
and co-operative villages which is all to the good. 
Experience in other countries shows that the 
small farmer has the best chance of success 
under an eflicient system of co-operation. The 
growth of collectne and co-operative settle- 
ments m Palestine is shown by the figures in the 
appended Table: 


Indi\ idualist 
Villages 

1914 

1922 

1927 

1931 

1936 

1941 

1943 

11,201 

11,543 

20,419 

28,104 

59,516 

63,244 

70,792 

Small Holders’ 

Settlement-^ 

400 

563 

1,717 

2,441 

5,826 

10,263 

11,688 

Workers Small 

Holders’ 

Settlement's 


856 

2,944 

3,342 

9.907 

14,540 

15,000 

Communal 

Settlement's 

179 

1,193 

2,624 

4.004 

11,601 

22,932 

31,100 


Rural population in Jewish Settlements by Social Structure 
c = Collective and Co-operators. 


‘‘s”: these have characteristics of both individualism and co-operative. They can be included 
either in ‘c' or ‘individualist’. 
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Utilization of Agricultural Products 

In discussions on planning, one encounters 
frequently a somewhat disdainful comparison of 
agriculture as an obsolete and wasteful, if 
necessary, form of economy with industry as a 
progressive and economical mode of civilized 
life. Such opinion has two roots : the fact that 
for many years past, agriculture had to be sub- 
sidized by Government, and the impression that 
industry relies on given resources such as coal 
and petroleum as its primary materials, which 
are converted with the help of human intelligence 
into high-priced commodities, while m agricul- 
ture the human hand has constantly to wring 
the products from an uncertain and not always 
favourable Nature. 

This comparison is brilliant but it is not correct. 
The economic crisis agricultural countries have 
experienced is not inherent in agriculture ; it is 
due to the fact that agriculture for the disposal 
of its produce has mainly looked to the food 
market and has not had an alternative outlet to 
absorb market fluctuations. The following 
pages will show that the chemical industry is 
such an outlet. The food market is limited 
because man’s want of food is limited biologically, 
but his desire for industrial goods and services 
is, at least in principle, unlimited. We have 
also begun to realize that the reliance upon such 
given resources as coal and petroleum fails to 
take into account that such resources can be 
exhausted, while the soil reproduces plants 
perennially. Coal and oil are capital, plant 
crops current revenues. 

Sources of Energy. 

Let us consider and compare the ultimate 
energy resources of agriculture and industry. 
In harvesting a crop, we utilize the energy of the 
sun, which in the green plants converts the 
carbon dioxide of the atmosphere primarily into 
carbohydrates, into sugar, starch, and the 
ceilulosic materials. The only other chemical 
directly required in this process is water. The 
assimilation of carbon dioxide takes place as 
long as the sun shines, and gives a new crop at 
least once a year. In mining coal and drilling 


petroleum, we make use of physical forces 
which in an ancient period of the history of the 
earth have been operative, but have ceased to 
act. The comparison becomes clearer if we 
recall the origin of that carbon dioxide m the 
atmosphere. When we burn coal or oil in our 
furnaces and engines, when the organism burns 
its food in the process of respiration, gaseous 
carbon dioxide is produced ; the plant can 
reconvert it into a useful substance, i.e. a sub- 
stance richer in energy ; but nature can no 
longer reconvert the gas into coal or oil. (The- 
oretically the production of oil from carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen is possible at high tem- 
peratures and pressures and in presence of 
catalysts, but the reaction to-day does not 
appear economical and it lacks the spontaneity 
of the assimilation process in nature.) 

In the twenty-seventh Thomas Hawksley lecture 
(1940), A. C. G. Egerton compared quantita- 
tively the various existing sources of energy. The 
total solar radiation is equivalent to 5 X 10^^ 
horse powers (h.p.) but only about one two- 
thousand-millionth of it reaches the earth (2*3 
X 10^^ b.p.) and again only about 0-01 per 
cent, of that amount is the radiant energy 
assimilated by the green plants (3 X 10^® h.p.). 
Grassland absorbs about 75 per cent, of the 
incident sunlight, but most of it is dissipated as 
heat or used to evaporate water. Even so, the 
energy absorbed in the assimilation process is 
15 times greater than that corresponding to the 
quantity of coal and oil used at present (2'OX 
10® h.p.). Another figure is perhaps still more 
impressive : if it is correct that it has taken 
thirty million years to accumulate the existing 
15X10^^ tons of solid fuel (i.e. 500,000 tons 
per year), this amount is only one millionth of 
the total plant life which the radiant energy of 
the sun produces per year. 

The sun can be considered as truly inexhaustible 
— if all its substances were converted into radiant 
energy at the present rate it would last 10^^ 
years — and therefore plant life, agriculture, is 
inexhaustible. It is a more satisfactory founda- 
tion on which to base our civilization than coal 
or oil, on which the present day’s industry 



largely relies, because it is constant and it 
thrives on the waste products of our life. 

There is one other energy-converting force 
which can be likened to the sun-dependent 
assimilating apparatus of the plant, viz. the 
bacterial metabolism. There are some bacteria 
which, like the green plants, assimilate carbon 
dioxide, others which derive their energy from 
other inorganic products, such as sulphur or 
nitrates Most of them, and those most import- 
ant to mankind, however, live on carbohydrates 
and thus again ultimately on the energy of the 
sun, without which the carbohydrates would not 
exist. Due to their rapid multiplication, the 
bacteria carry out an enormous amount of work 
and. utilizing them, we again make use of a 
constant and inexhaustible source of power. 
It is not unlikely that the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide by bacteria was a precursor of that by 
green plants in the development of life on the 
surface of our earth. From the point of view of 
the economy of energy, the mam difference 
between plants and bacteria is that the gam of 
energy in the assimilation process of the green 
plant (difference in potential between carbon 
dioxide and carbohydrate) is very great, that in 
a sugar fermentation process relatively small 
(in the order of magnitude of 3 per cent of the 
total energy content of the sugar). However, 
the rapid multiplication of the bacteria and the 
large amounts of sugar they are able to convert, 
make up for that deficiency. 

We mil see how the utilization of the energy 
of the sun and of the bacterial ceil, of the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, may permit 
agriculture to become a sound basis for modern 
industry, so that the apparent antagonism will 
disappear, to which reference was made in the 
introductory paragraph of this paper. 

Agricultural Industries. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of basing an 
industry on agricultural products is not at all 
new, not newer than the attempt to introduce 
industrial methods in agricultural operations. 
The utilization of cotton and other natural 
fibres in the textile industry is a pertinent 
example, especially if one takes into considera- 
tion their utilization in the industrial production 
of such synthetic or rather processed fibres as 


viscose or rayon. While these fibres are of 
cellulosic nature, another vegetabilic product, 
VIZ. protein, has recently found much interest 
as a starting material for processed fibres From 
peanuts and from soya (as well as from casein) 
fibres are being developed which exhibit some 
interesting properties. The protein is treated 
with alkali, extruded into acid, wound into 
skeins and subjected to a superficial reaction 
with formaldehyde. The tensile strength of 
such a fibre derived from soya is 80 per cent, of 
that of wool ; ^\ater does not wet it as easily as 
wool, and it appears to be much less easily 
attacked by moulds. Plastic resins, too, can be 
made from such vegetabilic proteins by conden- 
sation with formaldehyde, furfural or other 
aldehydes ; and the potentialities of such an 
agriculture-based industry will be realized from 
the fact that, e.g., America produced (m 1941) 
112 million bushels of soya beans, which is 
equivalent to over 1.000,000 tons of protein. 
Such an industry is of interest to Palestine, too, 
as its soil appears to be particularly suitable for 
peanuts, of vhich the unusually high yield of 
400 kg. per dunam (1,600 kg. per acre) is 
obtained. In 1942. 30,000 dunam have been 
planted vith peanuts. Soya, too, has been 
introduced in Palestine in recent years. These 
crops provide an excellent example of agricul- 
tural planning: their protein can be used for 
purely industrial purposes or it can be diverted 
into the food market, especially since methods 
have been discovered to make these vegetabilic 
proteins as palatable as, and physiologically 
equivalent to, the aiiimalic proteins to v hich we 
are used. 

Fermentation Industiies. 

More far-reaching m their implications, however, 
are the possibilities of an industrial utilization 
of carbohydrates. In using carbohydrates, we 
utilize the primary and simplest products of the 
assimdation process — proteins and oils arc 
secondary products of the cellular synthesis — . 
carbohydrates consist only of carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen, and their synthesis, therefore, 
does not deprive the soil of nitrogen, phosphates 
and otheringredients which determine its fertility. 
Theie is also an important sociological factor 
which should not be overlooked. With ever\ 
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improvement in living standards, the consump- 
tion of carbohydrates decreases, and that of 
fats, proteins and fruits and vegetables increases. 
Carbohydrates are poor man’s food as is 
evidenced by the fact that in Rumania, India 
and China 80 to 90 per cent, of the caloric intake 
consists of starch (cereals, potatoes), in 
countries like Italy, Spam, Greece and Lithuania 
60 to 70 per cent., while the corresponding figure 
for England (pre-war), the United States, 
Switzerland or Sweden is barely higher than 
30 per cent. With an improvement in living 
standards, the carbohydrate production will still 
more exceed the demand than it has been the 
case hitherto. 

The industrial utilization of carbohydrates by 
means of fermentation is probably, in its primitive 
forms, one of the most ancient industries. 
Alcoholic beverages have been known to all 
primitive nations ; their production was origin- 
ally based on the mostly accidental reaction of 
the sugar in sweet fruit juices with wild yeasts 
of the atmosphere. To-day, both the beverage 
industries and the manufacturers of industrial 
alcohol, everywhere, use biologically defined 
‘‘pure” strains of yeasts, but the process is 
still the same : a sugar molecule is split into 
ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide: 

CeHiaOe > 2 (alcohol) -f 2 CO^ 

However, ethyl alcohol is by no means any 
longer the only product available by fermenta- 
tion of carbohydrates. It was Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann’s discovery of the acetone-butyl 
alcohol fermentation which directed the atten- 
tion of research and industry alike to bacteria, 
or rather : micro-organisms in general, which 
can cause unusually complicated transformations 
of carbohydrates into industrial chemicals, and 
in recent years a number of other fermentation 
processes have been successfully developed on 
an industrial scale. 

The formtda of their end products gives an 
impressive picture of the synthetic power of the 
bacterial cell; some of these products are 
accessible to the synthetizing organic chemist 
only by devious routes and not without diffi- 
culties; and we are still wondering in many of 
these cases how the cell does achieve such a 
transformation of the sugar. 


Carbohydrate can 

give 

Ethyl alcohol 

CoH^O 

Acetone 

cIh^o 

Propionic acid 

CaHeO^ 

Lactic acid 

CsHeOs 

Glycerol 

CaHsO, 

Butyl alcohol 

C 4 H 10 O 

Butyric acid 

C4H8O, 

Butylene glycol 


Fumaric acid 

C4H4O4 

Itacomc acid 

CsHeO^ 

Citric acid 

C.HgO, 


For each of these bio-syntheses, a particular 
micro-organism or a group of closely related 
organisms is responsible, which is being pro- 
pagated as pure strain and kept and guarded 
with the care due to such a precious tool of 
synthetic chemistry. They all demand specific 
living and nutrient conditions. Some of them 
can only ferment such low-molecular sugars as 
glucose or fructose (mono-saccharides), some are 
able to ferment starch, most probably after 
hydrolyzing it to lower-molecular sugars. 
Generally speaking, the starch-fermenting micro- 
organisms as, e.g. the Weizmann bacterium, are 
more smtable for an industry based on agricul- 
tural produce, as starch is more ubiquitous than 
sugar ; its formation is not limited to the 
tropics. Furthermore, the saccharification of 
starch for non-starch fermenting bacteria 
involves an additional industrial operation. 

The scope of fermentation industries has been 
widened considerably in recent years by the 
development of methods for the saccharification 
of cellulosic and hemi-cellulosic materials. By 
their chemical nature, these materials are also 
high-molecular carbohydrates, but they are 
not attacked and fermented by bacteria, 
Richard Willstaetter was the first to show that 
acid hydrolyses wood and straw and similar 
materials to low-molecular, fermentable carbo- 
hydrates, and Germany, and more recently the 
United States, has succeeded industrially to 
ferment such wood sugar solutions and to con- 
vert them into ethyl alcohol. Even the so- 
called sulphite liquor, a waste product of the 
paper industry, has been successfully used as a 
substrate for fermentation processes. 

In Palestine, a modest fermentation industry 
existed before the war and has somewhat 
increased since. Before the war, the production 



was limited to ethyl alcohol, which had been 
produced from imported molasses or from the 
locally available carobs (St. John’s Bread), the 
fruit of Ceratoma siliqua. Since the war acetone 
and butyl alcohol have been produced, mainly 
from durra, a Middle Eastern cereal. Lactic 
acid, too, is being produced from whey, which 
IS a by-product of the dairy industry. It is 
interesting to note that a plan has been 
developed in Palestine to use the surplus citrus 
fruit as substrate for such technical fermentation 
processes, a method which even in normal times 
would permit the utilization of the 25 per cent, 
of culls, which are not up to the standard of the 
export trade. The orange juice contains about 
10 per cent, fermentable sugar, and the same is 
true — surprisingly enough — of the peel which 
appears to be a particularly good starting 
material for fermentation. Of course, the parti- 
cular crop to be fermented will vary with 
conditions, a fact which will be discussed in a 
later section, but the case of the citrus fruits is a 
good example for the thesis of this paper that 
the diversion of agricultural produce into the 
channels of the chemical industry will help to 
stabilize the economic position of agriculture 
as a whole. 

This chapter would be incomplete without 
reference to some important “by-products” of 
the bacterial metabolism. Penicillin is such a 
by-product in a particular case, and its study has 
led to the discovery of a fairly large number of 
similar “antibiotics” such as streptomycin or 
thyrothricin, substances produced by certain 
micro-organisms and able to destroy other, e.g. 
pathogenic micro-organisms. These substances 
are not yet available by any other method but 
the intermediate of living cells, and although 
they are produced in very small quantities, it is 
worthwhile to grow the micro-organisms con- 
cerned only for these drugs. In other cases, the 
normal, well-known fermentative activities of 
bacteria are accompanied by the production of 
such useful substances. It has been known for 
a long time, that yeast not only produces ethyl 
alcohol but also ergosterol, a substance from 
which one of the antirachitic vitamines can be 
made, and vitamin (thiamin). As a matter 
of fact, one has “trained” yeast by feeding it 
on certain substances, to produce abnormally 
large quantities of that latter vitamin. The 


Weizmann bacterium does not only give acetone 
and butyl alcohol and minor quantities of ethyl 
alcohol, but also vitamin Bo (riboflavin), w^hich 
for quite a time gave as good returns on the 
capital investment in a fermentation plant as 
the major products, acetone and butyl alcohol. 
All these “ by-products ” belong to the most 
complicated organic molecules known ; thus, 
the hidden synthetic forces of the bacterial cell, 
which has at its disposal only the very simplest 
chemicals as building stones, are thrown into 
relief perhaps much more by the formation of 
the small quantities of these substances than by 
that of the large amounts of “major” fermenta- 
tion products. In order to give the correct 
impression of the orders of magnitude concerned 
It might be mentioned that while the yield of 
acetone and butyl alcohol obtained from 100 g. 
glucose IS about 33 g.. that of penicillin from the 
same quantity of glucose is only 0 5 g. 

Industrial Chemicals from Fermentation Products. 

The industrial importance of the fermentation 
industry is not limited to the possibility of 
directly providing a number of important 
chemicals. It makes them available in such 
quantities that they m turn can become the 
starting point for industrial processes. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, from a purely chemical 
point of view, all the important chemicals and 
commodities which the petroleum industry has 
so brilliantly succeeded m synthetizing from 
mineral oil, can be produced equally well from 
the primary products of fermentation processes, 
A somew^hat simplified description of the position 
may suffice to support this statement. 

The prime importance of natural mineral oils 
lies no longer in their value as direct fuel but in 
the possibility of producing — by cracking pro- 
cesses — certain basic chemicals, from which 
many others, including rubber and plastics, are 
available. To give only one example: aviation 
fuel is no longer a petroleum fraction, it is largely 
a synthetic product made from petroleum by a 
breakdown to certain unsaturated, small mole- 
cules and subsequent directed re-synthesis of 
larger, “tailor-made” molecules. These small 
molecules are ethylene, propylene and the 
butylenes possessing respectively t\v o, three and 
four carbon atoms. 
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One single fermentation, the Weizmann process, 
gives, as stated above, ethyl alcohol with two, 
acetone with three and butyl alcohol with four 
carbon atoms, substances which are closely 
related to, and interconvertible with, the three 
fundamental cracking products from petroleum. 
Acetone, e.g., can be made and is being made 
by a two-step reaction from propylene and con- 
stitutes a major outlet for the propylene pro- 
duced in the petroleum industry. 

From butylene, and therefore also from butyl 
alcohol, chemical synthesis leads to the iso- 
octanes, the mainstay of to-day’s aviation gaso- 
line, and on the other hand to butadiene. This 
in turn can be converted into styrene, one of the 
main starting materials for the plastics industry. 
Butadiene and styrene combine to the most 
important of the synthetic rubbers, GRS or 
Buna S. Ethylene, and therefore also ethyl 
alcohol, can be transformed into acrylonitrile, 
which together with butadiene forms another 
synthetic rubber. Buna N, or into acrylic acid, 
again a basic product of the plastics industry. 
Acetone is the raw material for a third important 
plastics constituent, methacrylic acid and, with 
the help of acetylene, can be converted into 
isoprene, the building-stone of natural rubber 
and an ingredient in several synthetic ones, and 
into methyl-chloroprene, the homolog of the 
technically important chloroprene from which 
the valuable synthetic Neoprene rubber is made. 
A long series of other, not less important, 
chemicals are being made from these three funda- 
mental molecules, e.g., glycerol, solvents, plasti- 
cizers, emulsifiers and detergents. In short, all 
the impressive display of “petroleum chemicals” 
can be duplicated by the fermentation industry. 
Moreover, some chemicals which can easily be 
made from fermentation products are not or not 
as easily available from petroleum. This applies 
particularly to butyl alcohol and its simple 
derivatives, to which only a rather tedious w’^ay 
leads, if one wants to start from mineral oil or 
its cracking products. On the other hand, it 
must be conceded that with regard to a certain 
type of chemicals, viz. the aromatic hydro- 
carbons, those indispensable starting points of 
the dye-stuff and pharmaceutical industry, fer- 
mentation industry is at a disadvantage. Not 
that it were not possible to produce aromatic 
hydrocarbons from fermentation products: w^e 


have mentioned already the synthesis of styrene 
from butadiene; acetone is known for a long 
time to be convertible into mesitylene, a tri- 
methyl-benzene; and butadiene can be com- 
bined with ethylene or propylene to give — 
ultimately — benzene and toluene, respectively. 
These syntheses, however, make the products 
relatively expensive, and the characteristic 
feature of coal to give, upon dry distillation, 
the whole gamut of the aromatic hydrocarbons, 
from benzene, the lowest, to their highest 
member, is not shared by any reaction of 
fermentation products in an economically 
attractive manner. However, until very 
recently, petroleum could not be transformed 
into these aromatic hydrocarbons either, 
and it appears as a sufficient justification of a 
chemical industry based on fermentation if only 
part of the important industrial chemicals can 
be made from primary fermentation products. 
Such an industry does not aim at replacing 
petroleum or coal but at supplementing them. 
The importance of such a possibility will be 
evident if we recall how much an early exhaus- 
tion of existing petroleum wells is feared to-day. 
If we can relieve these fears by using for a certain 
part of the petroleum chemicals sugar as raw 
material, we might be able to avoid some of the 
impending dire consequences to which the recent 
development of international oil politics seems 
to lead. Palestine must be particularly interested 
to counteract that threat; it can do so by 
proving that a chemical industry based on fer- 
mentation products is a practical, a sound 
proposition, 

A Fermentation Industry. 

If Palestine chooses to create a fermentation 
industry with a view to producing chemicals 
from the primary products of fermentation, it 
will have to select a suitable crop as raw material, 
a crop which gives a maximum of fermentable 
carbohydrate per unit area. How much the 
yield in such carbohydrates can vary will be 
evident from the following Table, which refers 
to the fermentative production of the mixture 
of acetone, butyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol 
(“solvents”) formed in the Weizmann fermenta- 
tion, It assumes a yield m solvents of 33 per 
cent, by weight of the fermentable sugar. 



Species 

Yield of crop 
per acre 

Fermentable 
in ^0 
of crop 

carbohydrate 

, in ton 

1 

1 per acre 

Acreage 
required 
for 1 ton 
“ solvents ” 

Sugar cane m Hawaii 

ton 

80 

O' 

0 

15 

1 

1 ton 

12 

acres 

0 25 

Sugar cane in the United States 

30 

15 

4 5 

0 7 

Bananas 

12 1 

25-5 

3-1 

1 

Jaffa Oranges 

16 

11 

1-76 

1*7 

Sorghum 

2 67 

65 

1 76 

17 

Potatoes in California 

(optimum) 

8 5 

16 6 

1-4 

2-1 

Maize 

2 1 

65 

! 1 38 ! 

2-2 

Dates 

2 

65 1 

1 3 

2*3 

Rice in Hawaii 

1 67 

65 I 

1 08 

2-8 

Potatoes 

5 7 

16 6 

0 9 

3 3 

Wheat 

1 07 

70 

0-75 

4 

Sw’eet potatoes in California 

3 3 

22 6 

0-75 I 

4 

Rice in the United States 

0 81 

65 

i 

0-53 j 

1 

5-6 


There is reason to believe that these yields can 
be improved. We have learned m many cases 
that cross-breeding or selection can increase the 
amount per plant of a given valuable constituent. 
One might even be able to apply the methods of 
chemical or physical alterations in the chromo- 
somes to force the particular plants to produce 
more carbohydrates. Some very elementary 
attempts m this direction have been made in 
Palestine. Before the war, the yield of (hard) 
wheat m Palestine was 500 to 680 kg. per acre; 
recently, a variety of soft wheat has been 
developed w^hich gives as much as 40 to 70 per 
cent, more, a figure which tallies with that given 
in the above Table. 

Another important question which deserves the 
effort of the scientist, is posed by the fact that 
only a very minor proportion of the solar energy 
falling on a green leaf is utilized in the assimila- 
tion process; on the average, the efficiency of 
the green plants is only 1 per cent. Could one 
not artificially increase this efficiency ? 

However, the major problem in this respect is 
whether there is enough land available to pro- 
duce carbohydrate crops on the scale which is 
required to support a primary fermentation 
industry and the secondary chemical industries. 


which have been superficially described above. 
One of the outstanding tasks of the future 
Palestine will be the colonization of the Southern 
desert, the Negev, which occupies about half of 
Palestine. It is barren land — it has not alw ays 
been that — and, more serious than that, it is 
saline as most of its water is It has been know n, 
howwer, that dates can be grown on such soil 
and specific experiments carried out in Palestine 
have confirmed that. Now’ dates provide an 
excellent substrate for fermentations, and a 
colonization of the Negev by growing dates with 
a view’ to utilizing them for a fermentation 
industry is a possibility wffiich deserves examina- 
tion, particularly as an uninhabited area like 
the Negev will permit an easier and freer settle- 
ment of the immigrants from Europe, for which 
Palestine must prepare. 

But the hope of such a project need not and 
must not be limited to Palestine alone. Pales- 
tine is surrounded by large areas which in ancient 
times have prospered by their agriculture and 
w’hich can be reconstituted to their former 
fertility. In any event, the first step in the 
development of these areas w hich have recently 
attracted so much interest, can only be the 
establishment of agriculture. This will be a 
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sound proposition if an industry like that which 
is being outlined in this paper can absorb the 
products and convert them into higher-priced 
and more durable commodities. Of course, the 
availability of land alone is not sufficient to 
warrant the introduction of large-scale agricul- 
ture ; it requires, in addition, water and fer- 
tilizers. Palestine is in the unique position that 
it is one of the richer sources of potassium salts 
(in the Dead Sea) and also of phosphates which, 
however, await yet exploitation. It would be 
able to supply the whole Middle East with 
sufficient fertilizer to improve the soil and 
restore its fertility. And there is no reason why 
projects like the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
America or the much discussed Jordan Valley 
Authority should not be imitated for the great 
rivers of Mesopotamia, with the same beneficial 
effects for the area concerned. If one postulates 
that not all of this agricultural effort need be 
diverted to the production of industrial raw 
materials, but also that the standard of food 
supply in the area can thus be improved, one 
will find again that the balance of the two 
possible outlets for the produce of the soil will 
give agriculture the greatest measure of 
usefulness. 

Medicinal Products. 

We have discussed so far only those possibilities 
of the utilization of agricultural products w hich, 
by the magnitude of the task involved, are most 
conspicuous. There is another profitable 
possibility for an agricultural economy: that is 
the cultivation of plants contaimng biologically 
active substances. Medicinal plants and plants 
with insecticidal power belong into this class, 
which constitutes a relatively small volume of 
agricultural production, but has a high value. 
There are still some natural drugs which cannot 
be adequately reproduced or imitated by the 
chemical laboratory, such as the digitalis sub- 
stances, the active glucosides of Scylla maritima 
(Red Squill), santonine or morphine. Equally, 


the insecticidal principles of Derris elliptica 
(rotenone) and of Pyrethrum (pyrethrines) are 
still irreplaceable. Although this situation 
might change — as it has been the case with so 
many natural products — it is considered worth- 
while to rely on the large-scale cultivation of 
the plants concerned. In Palestine 30 species 
of industrially useful plants are cultivated to-day 
and about 120 more are being imported. Here 
again, is room for an intensification of this 
branch of agriculture by the application of 
recent scientific discoveries, such as cross- 
breeding or the alteration of the chromosomes. 
It might also be possible to increase the yield in 
active principles by feeding the plant with 
those raw materials from which modern biology 
assumes that those active substances are 
synthetized with the help of the specific plant 
enzymes. 

Palestine as Pioneer. 

In its entirety the picture which these pages 
have attempted to draw’ represents a plan for a 
new type of industrial economy in the future 
Palestine. But it is a plan adaptable to many 
parts of the globe which have no share in the 
existing reserves of oil and coal, but enjoy the 
tropical sun and its sugar- synthetizing power. 
It is a plan which might well become of interest 
as a supplement to the type of economy which 
is based on coal and particularly on oil. Palestine 
has been a pioneer country in many respects ; 
it might become the pioneer of that new type 
of economy wffiich aims at a harmonious co- 
operation of industry and agriculture, in which 
agriculture will not have to suffer from every 
contracting and expanding movement in in- 
dustry, as in the past, because of the fact that 
shrinking purchasing power reflects itself first 
on the food market. Agriculture will be able 
to shape industry, and Palestine in such an 
effort will be supported not by geological forces 
which belong to the past, but by those forces in 
nature which are truly eternal. 
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The Dead Sea and the World Potash Industry 


Potash as a chemical was known in ancient 
times. There are Biblical records of its use by 
the Israelites. The Romans in the pre-Christian 
era produced it from wood ash and used it as a 
cleanser, as a raw material in the preparation of 
soap and as a purgative. Potash compounds 
derived from wood ash and later as by-products 
from the manufacture of common salt fiom sea 
water, were in use in England and France. It 
was not, however, until the classical experiments 
and teachings of Dr. Justus von Liebig in the 
eighteen-twenties, who proved that for the 
formation of organic matter in the plant a 
certain quantity of mineral salts in solution was 
absolutely necessary, that the future of potash 
was assured. Liebig and his followers proved 
that besides carbon dioxide and oxygen, which 
are provided by the air, four mineral substances 
— nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and lime — are 
required, that potash is most important for the 
growth of the plant and that if not present in a 
solution containing all the other chemicals 
required, a plant would show neither formation 
of starch nor increase in weight. It would 
behave as if it were kept m distilled water. 
He further demonstrated that crops take from 
the soil considerably more mineral substances 
than stable manure could return to it and that 
exhaustion of the soil was, therefore, inevitable. 
It so happens that some 15 years later the 
Prussian State, one of the most important salt 
producers in Europe using brines derived from 
wells since the close of the 18th century, decided 
in 1839 to sink a borehole near Stassfurt with 
the object of increasing the quantity and density 
of the brine. At a depth of 256 metres a 
salt deposit was reached which continued for 
69 metres where boring was stopped. Jubila- 
tion was great but disappointment came very 
soon. The taste of the brine was different 
from that in the ancient wells; there was a 
certain bitterness in it and analysis disclosed 
the presence of other salts besides cooking salt, 
namely, magnesium and potassium. The 
phenomenon was inexplicable: it could not 
occur to anyone at that time that this dis- 
appointment would in years to come turn out 


to be a bleasmg to humanity and that a great 
discovery was behind the discouraging result 
from the borehole. 

Large deposits of potassium and magnesium 
salts overlaying rock salt were struck in several 
shafts sunk some 15-18 years later in order to 
meet the increased demand for salt, but these 
deposits which had to be removed at consider- 
able expense in order to mine the common salt 
represented only a nuisance, and were dumped 
near the shafts. The discoveries of Liebig had 
not penetrated yet into the field of applied 
chemistry. It remained an interesting scientific 
discovery. Moreover, the methods of refining 
the crude potash salts fiom the heaps of Stass- 
furt were as yet unknown, although several 
German chemists had been working on the 
problem. It was only in 1861 that the first 
patent for the separation of potassium salt from 
Magnesium Salts, which were considered detri- 
mental to the plants as fertilizer, was granted 
to Dr. Adolf Frank. Several others followed 
and by the year 1865 eighteen small refineries 
were in operation. 

Soon after that attention was given to the 
production of by-products. The same energetic 
Dr. Frank produced the first quantities of free 
bromine — some three-quarters of a ton per 
annum, from the final liquors of his refinery. 
The price charged in the beginning was £2,500 
per ton. Magnesium chloride was put on the 
market simultaneously, and thus the foundations 
of a large chemical world industry were laid. 

Germany s Lead. 

World War No. 1 found Germany with a potash 
industry well organized in a powerful syndicate 
with 164 shafts and 72 refineries, providing 
employment for nearly 30,000 men. They 
supplied the home and world markets in the 
proportion of 55 to 45. with over 1,100,000 tons 
of pure potash {K 2 O)* per annum, and had an 

* The expression, ‘pure potash’ or ‘’K-O’ is an arbitrary 
one introduced into the German industry In order to 
convert K-0 into potassium chloride 80% purity, a grade 
used in agriculture, the K-0 figures have to be multiplied 
b> two. 
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Potash installations 

income of over £8,600,000. The industry en- 
joyed a virtual world monopoly, being its own 
arbiter as to quantities, grades and prices of 
potash quoted in all the markets of the world. 
The first post-war years, however, changed the 
happy picture. Alsace with its promising 
potash deposits went to France. From a 
production of some 40,000 tons in 1913 the 
capacity of the Alsatian mines was brought up 
to 192,000 tons in 1920. A dangerous com- 
petitor had arisen for Germany. To meet the 
new situation, Germany undertook two bold 
measures— a fundamental reorganization or 
rationalization on a large scale of its potash 
works, and the conclusion of a cartel agreement 
with France with the object of restoring the 
pre-war monopoly. In order to carry through 
the rationalization scheme a loan of £15,000,000 
w^as negotiated by the Potash Syndicate on the 
London market in 1925, and a long-term 
agreement reached with the French potash 
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industry of which 80 per cent, of the mines 
were managed by the French State, by which 
30 per cent, of the export quota was allocated 
to the French. Prices w'-ere raised and stabilised. 
The results of the reorganization w^ere fully felt 
in 1928 when out of the 229 potash mines and 
75 refineries with 48,667 workmen in 1922, only 
60 mines and 31 refineries wdth 18,933 w^orkmen 
remained under exploitation. The joint German- 
French potash industry enjoyed a period of 
prosperity and tranquillity and reached its 
peak in 1929 when the total world production 
of potash reached a figure of over 2,400,000 tons 
pure potash or 4,800,000 tons, expressed in 
terms of potassium chloride (80 per cent,). 

New Producers. 

This tranquillity w^as, however, short-lived. 
The lean years were approaching. The great 
economic depression, particularly in agriculture, 
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which began in 1929 in the U.S.A. and spread 
the world over, was felt in the potash industry 
a little later. In addition, new potash producers 
made their appearance on the world markets. 
Spam increased its production from 8,000 tons 
(K 2 ^) 1926 to 26,000 tons in 1930 and 

90,000 tons m 1933. Poland reached a produc- 
tion of 33,000 tons in 1932. In the U.S.A. 
new potash deposits were discovered and the 
total American production of muriate of potash 
(potassium chloride) increased from 21,000 tons 
in 1926 to 120,000 m 1933. In 1932 two more 
potassium producers made their first appearance 
on the world stage — Russia with 5,000 tons 
pure potash and Palestine with some 10,000 
tons of muriate of potash. The consumption 
of potash, reduced by the general depression 
in agriculture by over a million tons in the 
course of only three years (1929-1932), was, 
therefore, exposed to another shock — the com- 
petition of the newcomers who tried to find some 
place in the sun for their infant industries, and 
in so doing considerably lowered the prices 
stabilised a few years earlier by the German- 
French Potash Combine. The privileged posi- 
tion of an industrial monopoly, at first only 
German, and since 1926 a German-French 
combine, was virtually at an end. Instead of 
enjoying the enviable position of being the only 
world producer, Germany had to share company 
with six others. The monopoly’s death warrant 
was signed and sealed. Against a German- 
French total production of 1,279,000 tons of 
pure potash in 1933, the newcomers showed a 
figure of 300,000 tons. Since, however, out of 
the 1,279,000 tons produced by Germany and 
France, 900,000 tons were consumed in their 
own countries, the balance of only 373,000 tons 
was exported by the Combine. The home 
consumption in Germany was reduced by 25 
per cent , m France by 15 per cent, from the 
1929 figures, while the exports were reduced 
by some 60 per cent. Germany’s exports in 
1932 represented only 23*6 per cent, of her total 
production The money value of German 
exports m 1934 was 40 per cent, less than in 
1932, although the quantities exported were 
greater. 

It was only natural that Germany, still the 
greatest producer in the world, should again 
try the same method of bringing peace into the 


industry which she nad successfully used in 
regard to France some twelve years earlier. 
The peace proposals made to the newcomers in 
1932, and again m 1933, did not meet with 
success. As a result of those unsuccessful 
negotiations, a sharp industrial war began and 
prices quoted in the summer of 1934 were 30 
per cent, below^ the 1933 prices. Then with the 
development of price-cutting among various 
producers, prices fell further to 40 and 50 per 
cent, of the 1932 figures, i.e. below' the cost of 
production. 

After a prolonged period of hard bargaining 
peace was finally restored m the latter part of 
1935 and tranquilhtv brought into the industry. 
This continued up to the outbreak of hostilities 
in September, 1939. 

The Dead Sea Industry 

The question now' arises: Can the Dead Sea 
with Its young industry which is still m the 
course of development hold its own m the face 
of the SIX other members of the family Is it 
considered a legitimate child of the family ’ 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Dead Sea industry m comparison w ith the others? 
The quantities of potash contained in the waters 
of the Dead Sea are, for all practical purposes, 
unlimited. They w'ould suffice to cover the 
total present consumption of the w orld for some 
2,000 years. Out of the seven potash producers 
in the w*orld five use the same old method of 
production. The raw material — crude potash 
salt — is produced by underground mining similar 
to coal mining, and for the refining in the 
factory steam is used for dissohmg the potash 
in boiling water in order to separate the 
impurities. Only California and Palestine use 
different methods. In both these countries the 
potash is not mined underground but occurs 
in liquid form, in solution, and is pumped out, 
either from wells — in California — or from the 
depths of the Dead Sea m Palestine. At this 
point, however, the similarity between Palestine 
and California ends. The method of refining 
used in Palestine is different from all others, 
including California, The potash refinery in 
California uses steam even more than do the 
factories of the European producers, while 
Palestine uses onlv fresh, cooled water from the 
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Jordan. Besides the oil for generating power 
and some little quantities of crude oil for 
drying the finished product, the Palestine 
method of production is based on only three 
raw materials, all found on the spot: (1) the 
water of the Dead Sea, pumped into large 
shallow pans, (2) the hot sun shining over the 
pans and evaporating the sea water in the 
course of over nine months in the year, and (3) 
the Jordan water, dissolving the other salts 
(impurities) in the raw potash produced in the 
pans and so refining the potash. In the nature 
of things, no other potash producer can show^ a 
simpler and cheaper method of production. 
On the other hand, the disadvantage of the 
Dead Sea industry lies in the present somewhat 
primitive transport facilities, which are offset 
hy low cost of production. 

The concession for the extraction of chemical 
salts from the waters of the Dead Sea was 
signed on 1st January, 1930. Construction 
began very soon after and the plant with a 
production capacity of 10,000 tons of potassium 
chloride (muriate of potash) per annum w^as 
completed at the end of 1931. The results of 
the first year’s operations having proved satis- 
factory (some 9,300 tons of muriate of potash 
were produced in 1932), the plant was extended 
to a capacity of 30,000 tons per annum. 

The potash industry of Palestine is essentially 
a matter of evaporation area and large quan- 
tities of production. In 1937 the Company 
extended its works at the south end of the 
Dead Sea to the ‘Sodom and Gomorrah Area’ 
where much more flat land suitable for con- 
struction of evaporation pans is available, and 
production there is now larger than at the plant 
at the north end of the Dead Sea. The total 
production has more than trebled since 1937. 
The seasonal year 1934-35 suffered considerably 
from low prices as a result of the price war (a 
50 per cent, drop) and the Company incurred 
heavy losses. It w^as only in the second half 
of 1935 that a defimte recovery could be 
recorded. Prices were increased and gradually 
stabilized in nearly aU the world markets. 

The Company was unfortunately hampered in 
its development by three years of disturbances 
— 1936-38, which were followed by nearly six 
years of war. 

Potash from the Dead Sea has reached most ol 


the world markets: Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, India. Ceylon, Dutch East Indies. South 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, U.S.A., and 
Canada. 

World War Expansion. 

During the war years Palestine Potash Ltd. 
covered nearly half of the greatly increased 
demand for potash m Great Britain and 80 per 
cent, of the Dominions — India, Australia, New 
Zealand — except Canada, wJiich was supplied 
by the U.S.A. 

Ofiicial figures just published by the Board of 
Trade show that imports of chemicals from 
Palestine to the U.K. in 1944 amounted to 
£1.000,000, making Palestine the fifth largest 
source of supply to the U.K. after the U.S.A., 
Canada, Switzerland (£1*4 million) and Argen- 
tine (£L2 million). Nearly all chemicals from 
Palestine have as their source the Dead Sea. 
Potash is not the only chemical manufactured 
at the Dead Sea. Considerable quantities of 
bromine and bromine compounds, including 
pharmaceutical bromine salts, have been sup- 
plied to the U.K. market before and particularly 
during the war years. 

Bromine production has been steadily in- 
creasing from 200 tons despatched in 1931 to 
some LOOO tons in the war years. Bromine 
prices have not been exposed to such great 
fluctuations as those of potash and remained 
comparatively steady. Bromine and bromine 
Salts have found a ready market m the pharma- 
ceutical, dyestuffs and photographic trade in 
Great Britain, which before the w^ar took over 
75 per cent, of its bromine supplies from 
Palestine. 

Palestine Potash Ltd. has started production of 
chlorine, caustic potash and potassium chlorate 
used for matches and as an explosive. It also 
sells locally some table and magnesium salts 
for local needs and exports. Further products 
extracted from the waters of the Dead Sea are 
‘Salsana’ Bath Salts used locally for medicinal 
use in the treatment of rheumatism and some 
other diseases, ‘Anti-Dust’ liquor, an excellent 
material for laying dust, particularly in countries 
with a hot climate, and ^Fngor,’ derived from 
the waters of the Dead Sea, which replaced 
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calcium chloride as a refrigerating agent in 
Palestine and the whole Middle East during the 
war years. 

To the agricultural community of Palestine, 
which always imported potassium salts from 
Germany and France to the extent of some 
£8,000 to £10,000 per annum, the Dead Sea has 
been supplying all requirements, and no 
more imports of this fertilizer into the country 
from abroad have been coming in. During the 
war years the Dead Sea supplied potash to most 
of the neighbouring countries: Syria, the 
Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey and Tiipolitania. 

The Dead Sea potash industry in its infancy had 
to go through a severe war declared by the older 
members of the industry. It emerged from the 
battlefield alive and its legitimate membership 
in the potash family, based on its past achieve- 
ments and future possibilities, has been recog- 
nized and acknowledged by other members. 


International Regulation. 

The history of the German potash industry from 
its very inception has sufficiently proved that 
an industry of this kind, dependent upon 
world markets, cannot exist without proper 
international co-ordination and regulation. It 
had to follow the path recognized for a number 
of other commodities, e.g. cotton, sugar, tea, 
rubber and even wheat. The regulation of the 
world potash industry, in view of the very 
limited number of producing countries — only 
seven — is a less difficult matter than was the 
task of regulating other industries wdth their 
great number of producers and where the method 
of regulation has been tried out. It is not 
expected that the old system of cartels has any 
chance of being re-established in the post-war 
period in view of the abuses wffiich have been dis- 
closed particularly in the United States during 
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Workers’ settlement at the southern end of the Dead Sea 


tlie war years. It may however be taken for 
granted that some form of inter-Governmental 
regulation of production and supply in which the 
consumer as well as the producer will participate 
will be introduced. It is hoped that the chaotic 
state of production and supply iu many staple in- 
dustries which was witnessed in the period fol- 
lowing the first World War will thus be avoided. 
In considering the future of the potash industry 
of Palestine, the other chemical salts contained 
in the waters of the Dead Sea also have to be 
borne in mind. The content of magnesium salts 
is ten times as great as that of potash. The 
Dead Sea is also the richest source of bromine 
salts. With the further development in the 
use of magnesium metal, the “ metal of the 
future,” which may in years to come partly 
replace aluminium, the Dead Sea may become 
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an important producer of this metal. This, 
notwithstanding the set-back which this industry 
suffered at the end of the war from the great 
over-production in the U.S.A. With the dis- 
covery of new applications of bromine and the 
reduction in cost of its production, potash may 
in future represent only a raw material for a 
great chemical industry to be developed on the 
Palestinian shores of the Mediterranean. The 
manufacture of many compounds of sodium, 
potassium, bromine, magnesium and a number 
of fine chemicals would form the object of this 
industry. This stage of development may have 
to wait until the present inflated economic 
position in Palestine with its high cost of living, 
high cost of labour, transport, etc. has been 
readjusted as a result of the full change over 
from war to peace in the world generaliv. 
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Future World Demand. 

Reviewing the history of the potash industry 
generally and of its present position, one may 
naturally ask: What of the future ? Has this 
industry with more than three-quarters of a 
century of history behind it, already reached its 
maturity, or has it hopes of still further growth 
and development ? Will the world be willing to 
absorb much larger quantities than in the peak 
year of 1929 ? The table below showing the 
consumption of potash per hectare (2i acres) 
of arable land in various countries gives a 
definite reply to the question : — 


Kilograms of Potash (KgO) per Hectare of 
Arable Land. 


1913 1937 

Holland 20 108-4 

Germany 15*3 51-4 

Belgium 6-8 47-2 

Gt. Britain 1*8 11-0 

France 0*9 12*3 

U.S.A. 1-2 2-5 

Italy 0*3 1*2 


A small country like Holland with her highly 
developed agriculture heads the list, and uses 



Refinery in the South of the Palestine Potash Works. 
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Potash i n s t a 1 1 a t i o n s 


ten times more potash per unit of arable land 
than Great Britain and 43 times more than the 
U.S.A. In order to be able to express an 
opinion on the prospects of the potash industry, 
one has to bear in mind that 90 per cent, of 
potash produced is taken up by agriculture, 
that most of the more highly developed 
countries, as shown in the above table, use the 
fertilizer only to a very small degree, and that 
the large agricultural countries, like China, 
India, Australia, Canada and x4rgentina are 
only beginning to import it. If it is further 
borne in mind that potash does not compete 
with the two other main fertilizers — phosphates 
and nitrogen — since they serve different purposes 
in plant cultivation, and that the application of 
one or two of them generally necessitates the 


addition of the third — one must inevitably come 
to the conclusion that the Potash industry, so 
far as consumption is concerned, is only in its 
infancy. With the exhaustion of the soil in 
many countries bv intensive cultivation, the 
gradual enlightenment of the backward 
agricultural communities and the general im- 
provement in the world economic situation, 
the use of potash, as well as of the other two 
fertilizers, is l)ound to increase from year to 
year. 

The Dead Sea, that immense storehouse of 
soluble chemical salts situated near the 
Mediterranean, which the world requires and 
will require more as time passes, will un- 
doubtedly play an important part in the 
chemical industries of the w orld. 
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The Electrification of Palestine 



Haifa power liouse 
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Science and Industry in Palestine 
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radio tubes, Hebrew "UBiversity 







Investigating gas reactions (Dr. Farkas) 
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War industries in Palestine 
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Casting bathtubs—^Vulean’*’ Foundry, Haifa 
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Co-operative foundry in Tel Aviv 
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.Making safet'y razoTs 
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Making vegetable crates: Kibbutz Afikim (Jordan Valley) 
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Tinned fruit and jam production at (dvaih Hayim 
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>e\v building for old 
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Mximcipality in the Arab town of Gaza 
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The Textile Industry 


Annual fashion exhibition, Tel Aviv 
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Spiumiig >-e<‘Uoii (Kt'ar At a) 
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’Lodzia”, hosiery factory 
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Spinning section, Kfar Ata 


Locally-'iiiade textile goods, 'at fashion exhibition,. Tel Aviv 
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Chemical products 
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Soap products .(Shemeii) 
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Tourism and Health Resorts 



Oprii-air bath (Tiberias) 
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Camping on Mount Carmel 
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Capernaum 
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S.S. Har.Zion, formerly sailing regularly between Haifa and Constanza, sunk by enemy action 
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‘\vi^b training ship, “Rahaf 
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The Electrification of Palestine 

The electrification of Palestine is earned out by 
two large companies : The Palestine Electric 
Corporation (P.E.C.) and the Jerusalem Electric 
and Public Service Corporation. 

The concession to the Palestine Electric Cor- 
poration is limited to a 70-year period, from 
1926 onward ; the High Commissioner has the 
power to purchase the company at the end of 
the 37th year of the concession, and at 10-year 
intervals thereafter. Thus the first date at 
which the concession can be purchased is 1963. 
These stipulations in the concession have a 
particular influence on the financial decisions of 
the company, particularly with regard to long 
term investments in hydro-electric power plants. 
The Palestine Electric Corporation has the sole 
right to exploit the Jordan and the Yarmuk for 
the generation and transmission of electricity 
outside the Jerusalem area, as w^ell as the right 
to supply electricity to the Transjordan area. 
The High Commissioner has been empowered 
by the concession to supervise financial opera- 
tions ; this includes the maximum amounts to 
he set aside for amortization of share capital 
and depreciation reserves. The High Com- 
missioner also has regulatory authority over 
rate schedules and profits. Since he may call 
for a revision of rate schedules only every 
seven years during the first 21 years of the 
concession, and at five year intervals thereafter. 
It can be easily understood that his authority 
is actually not a strong one. 

In the history of the two companies, inter- 
vention by the High Commissioner has not 
been frequent. No permanent public utilities 
commission has been established. 

The P.E.C., founded by P. Rutenberg in 1923, 
is by far the largest concern. It may be called 
the producer of electrical energy in Palestine, 
since its field of operation comprises industry, 
agriculture and residential consumption in 
all of Palestine outside of Jerusalem. Its 
directorate is largely British. 

The Jerusalem Company, founded in 1929, 
supplies the City of Jerusalem and its surround- 
ings. Its growth is linked mth the industrial 
and commercial progress of this area during 


the last decades of Zionist settlement. Its 
directorate is also largely British. 

The total capacity of the two companies is 
approximately 89,200 KW about 1,800 KW 
of which are probably obsolete. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the generating capacity is 
hydro-electric ; the rest is diesel-powered. 
Before the foundation of these two electrical 
concerns, small privately owned units supplied 
current for the local use of the producer. 
Small steam and diesel engines were used. 
The current output was inconsiderable. 
However, it is a significant fact that despite 
the expansion of the P.E.C during the last 
two decades throughout the whole of Palestine, 
numerous small producers of electricity still 
exist. This fact may be connected in some 
instances with the rate policy followed by the 
two large companies. 

The growth of electrical power m Palestine has 
been a rapid one and reflects the economic 
rise of this country under Zionist immigration 
— i.e , the growth of agriculture. mdu‘-try, and 
commerce wdiich are based upon the firm 
determination of the Jewish people in Palestine 
to build a national Jewish homeland and which 
has resulted in the benefit of the country as a 
whole. [See Tables II and III (a) (b) ]. 

Petroleum Oils and Palestine's Electrical 
Industries. 

Since Haifa refineries are connected by a pipe- 
line to the rich oilfields of Iraq, petroleum oils 
might be expected to be a cheap source of 
electrical energy besides water power. During 
the first years of electrification in the 1920’s, 
coal, oil, and wmod were the fuels giving rise 
to electrical energy ; at present, oil i-^ the fuel 
of utmost economic importance. 

It IS the natural source of energy in Palestine, 
if wx regard it from the viewpoint of low cost of 
recovery, transportation (by pipeline), and the 
relative proximity of the refineries at the end 
of the Haifa pipeline to all Palestine. How- 
ever, since the operations of the oilfields and 
of the refineries are controlled by large mono- 
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polistic concerns, the benefits of location and 
availability do not make themselves felt for the 
consumer. Since the costs of transportation 
of other fuels to Palestine would be far greater 
than that of Iraq oils, the price policy of the 
large concerns controlling the output and the 
distribution of Iraq oils actually determines the 
cost of this basic fuel m Palestine. It is known 
to the public that the Palestine Government had 
stipulated in its convention with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company m 1931, and with the 
Anglo-Iranian Co. in 1933, that the “ conditions 
of sale of such petroleum products in the local 
market will form the subject of an arrangement 
between the High Commissioner and the 
Company.” Hovevei. this agreement did 
not actually eliminate monopolistic price policies 
of the companies vhich had obtained the 
concession for oil importation into Palestine. 
The opening of the refinery m Haifa itself in 
1940 did not even result in lower petroleum 
prices. The average wholesale price of fuel oil 
in Palestine from 1938 to 1941 was 52 per cent 
higher than in the United States. A report 
of an official Government of Palestine Com- 
mittee on Import Prices ” at the beginning of 
1945 estimated that in Palestine wholesale prices 
of fuel oil were 40 per cent, higher than in the 
United States. 

The effects of monopolistic restrictions on the 
industrial groTvth of Palestine become still 
more evident if the retail prices of petrol 
and kerosene per gallon are compared with 
those of other countries m the Middle East 
(See Table I). Also the import prices in 
Palestine are the highest. 

These price differentials are not due to distri- 
bution costs but to differences in the intensities 
of demand : the growing economy of Palestine 
needs fuel oil in increasing amounts and thus 
monopolistic importers were and still are in a 
bargaining position to exact higher prices 
from Palestine than from any other country 
of the Middle East without harming the volume 
of their sales. It is evident that this condition 
constitutes an impediment to the industrial 
growth of Palestine in general, and to its 
electrification in particular. The possibility 
of a cheap oil supply is at the same time a factor 
which has to be continuously considered, and 
which therefore exerts a check on the develop- 


ment of hydro-electric power, because the 
rationality of investments in the latter can 
not be evaluated wnth sufficient accuracy under 
the existing conditions Thus hydro-electric 
development is still m its beginnings, and, at 
present, plants seem profitable only when 
they fit in with irrigation projects The only 
existing hydro-electric plant in Palestine is 
located at Tel Or at the junction of the Jordan 
and the Yarmuk rivers ; it was completed in 
1932, and has a capacity of 18,623 KW. High 
tension transmission lines connect this plant, 
W’orking with three turbo generators, with 
Haifa and Tel Aviv. This plant was foreseen 
m the projects of Rutenberg w^hen he applied 
for his concession. 

Table I. Od Prices in the Middle East on or 
about July 10th, 1939. 

(Retail prices per gallon m bulk, less customs 
duties and taxes) : — 

Source : Adapted from United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Mines, World 
Retail Prices and Taxes on Gasoline, Kerosene, 
and Motor Lubricating Oils, Quarterly, 
September 25, 1939. 

Gasoline Kerosene 

m in 



Palestine 

U.S. 

Palestine 

U.S. 

Country : 

mils 

cents 

mils 

cents 

Palestine . 

. 33 8 

15-8 

23-5 

II-O 

Egypt 

. 16 2 

7-6 

12-0 

5-6 

Syria 

. 21-4 

lO-O 

22-2 

10-4 

Iraq 

. 25-0 

1U7 

20-5 

9-6 


Growth and Expansion of Electrical Industry. 

It may be stated that the electrification of 
Palestine dates back to the end of World War I, 
Before this, only small private producers of 
electricity, such as hotels, motion pictures, etc., 
working with Diesel engines mainly, produced 
current for their own use. Pubhc or com- 
mercial current producers did not exist. Shortly 
after the war, two small municipal plants were 
founded at Nazareth and at Tiberias. The 
Nazareth station went out of business after a 
short lifetime ; the Tiberias station w^as taken 
over by the P.E.C. m 1925. The first large 
central station, operating wdth a diesel gener- 



ator having a capacity of 1,000 h.p., was com- 
pleted in 1923 in Tel Aviv. This station, 
operating under the P.E C., added four more 
diesel generators, bringing its total capacity up 
to 4,476 KW m 1930. In 1925, new stations 
were built at Haifa (895 KW) and Tiberias 
(102 KW). With the completion of the above- 
mentioned hydro-electric plant at Tel Or in 
1932, the current supply of Haifa and Tel Aviv 
could be covered so far that the old thermo- 
electric plants became merely standby cap- 
acity. 

However, the growth of demand was so pro- 
nounced that two large steam plants had to be 
built ; the plant at Haifa, built in 1937, had a 
capacity of 30,000 K^ . ; that at Tel Aviv, 
built in 1939, had a capacity of 24,000 KW. A 
small oil plant was recently established in Safed. 
The Jerusalem Company works with nine diesel 
engines at a total capacity of 11,000 KW. 

Four large industrial concerns produce their 
own current ; three of these are known to 
produce a total of 10,650 KW. 

During the war years generating capacity was 
not increased m Palestine and all war time 
changes in transmission and distribution were 
effected in the interest of national defence. By 
1943, the rapidly growing current demand 
created a serious problem, since it had to be 
met without additional generating capacity, 
and it was felt that a supply crisis was imminent. 
The following figures will illustrate this fact : 
in 1944, the P.E.C. operated at a maximum load 
of 57,700 KW, whereas it operated at a maxi- 
mum load of only 33,900 KW m 1939, its total 
capacity of 78,000 KW being already partially 
obsolete. And still there w^as no shortage of 
electricity to be felt during the war, a fact 
which may be attributed to a wise anticipation 
of demand on the part of the P.E.C. w^hich 
had led to the building of additional thermal 
units before the war. 

It has been estimated by Palestine engineers 
that the existing generating capacity is 200 
million KWH per annum, assuming a load 
factor of roughly 30 per cent. ; on the same 
basis, the generating capacity of the Jerusalem 
Company was estimated at 29 million KWH 
per annum. Thus the total present generating 
capacity of Palestine is found to be 229 million 
KWH per annum. 


Consumption of Electricity. Rates and Costs. 

The consumption of electricity in Palestine 
reflects adequately the rapid development of 
Its economic structure. The following figures 
will help to illustrate this . the sales of elec- 
tricity increased from 2 3 million KWH in 
1926, 1 e., the year in which the first large 
plants w^ere set up by the P.E.C., to over 91 
million KWH in 1944 While the current 
consumption increased by 78 times of its 
original value m the period from 1926 to 1942, 
the number of consumers increased from 6,500 
to 96,000 ; of these 88,000 are served by the 
P.E.C. and 8,000 by the Jerusalem Company. 
These last data indicate that a large part of 
the increase of consumption is due to increased 
electrification of homes and commercial estab- 
lishments. 

However, Palestine still lags behind Europe and 
the United States in the average per capita 
consumption of electricity. Probably not more 
than one-third of the houses in Palestine are 
wired for electricity. This holds particularly 
true for Arab rural communities m which 
electrification has made but little progress. 

Even though the per capita consumption of 
electricity in Palestine in 1944 is about one- 
third of that of Britain in 1935, it is by far the 
largest in the Middle East. 

The figures for the sale of electricity m thou- 
sands of KWH (Table H) give an idea of the 
rapid development of current consumption 
since the erection of the first power station in 
Tel Aviv m 1926. As regards the distributional 
development of consumption, the growth of 
Palestine agriculture is adequately reflected in 
the increase of current consumption for irri- 
gation purposes [Table III (6)]. This trend will 
probably continue as water is drawn in in- 
creasing amounts from deeper and deeper strata. 
Current consumption as a whole appears to be 
about equally di\dded, and thus also to have 
increased at a comparable rate in industry and 
agriculture. Agricultural consumption show^s 
a shght relative increase due to enhanced 
irrigation investments. Commercial and resi- 
dential users, mainly comprising the third 
group of the classification of Table III (a), also 
show" an increase in current consumption wKich 
IS comparable to the increase in industry and 
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agriculture, judging from the figures on the 
total increase in current consumption and the 
ratios consumed by each category of consumers. 
Residential consumption is expected to increase 
further with a rise in living standards and the 
introduction of electric refrigeration and air 
conditioning on a broader basis. Also the 
potentialities of an increased Arab home con- 
sumption will play a role in the expansion of 
current consumption in the decades following 
World War II. 

Table II. Sales of Electricity. 

(Thousands of KWH). 

Source : Statistical Abstract, 1943, p. 179 : 
1944 figures estimated by Mr. A. Rutenberg. 

Jerusalem 

Electric 

Year Total Palestine and Public 

Electric Service 




Corporation Corporation 

1926 . 

2,344 

2,344 

— 

1930 . 

6,168 

6,168 

— 

1935 . 

. 53,670 

50,362 

3,308 

1939 . 

. 91,475 

84,077 

7,398 

1940 . 

. 101,388 

93,874 

7,514 

1944 . 

. 184,000 

170,000 

14,000 

Table 

III (a). 

Per cent. Distribution of 

Electricity Sales by Type of Consumer. 

Source 

Derived 

from Statistical 

Abstract, 

1943, 

p. 179 ; Data for 1944 estimated by 

Mr. A. Rutenberg. 




Palestine Electric Corporation. 

Year 

Total Industry Irrigation 

Other 

1930 . 

. 100 

35-5 28 0 

36-5 

1935 . 

. 100 

34-1 32 0 

33-9 

1930 . 

. 100 

29 9 33 9 

36 2 

1944 . 

. 100 

36-6 32 7 

30-7 


Table III (b). Data on Current Consumption 
for Irrigation. 

Source : Publicated Data of the P.E.C. 

Year KWH used 

1930 . . . . 1,700,000 

1934 . , . . 14,300,000 

1938 . . . . 25,500,000 


Increase of Current Consumption for 
Irrigation during the War. 


Year 

KWH used 

1939 

.. . 23,600,000 

1940 

.. ' 26,300,000 

1941 

33,600,000 

1942 

42,400,000 

1943 

50,800,000 

1944 

58,000,000 


Profits and Reserves. 

Since power producing units in Palestine are 
relatively small if compared with large hydro- 
electric producers in Europe and the United 
States, and since the market served by these 
units is also small, higher costs of production 
and higher rate levels are to be expected in 
Palestine than m already highly industrialized 
countries. 

This difference in rate levels was greater in the 
early stages of the electrification of Palestine 
than it is at present. In the early stages of the 
industrialization of Palestine in the 1920's, 
power rates Mere more than seven times higher 
and residential rates roughly three times higher 
than comparable rates m the United States m 
1925. During the early 1930’s, rates were 
gradually lowered as current consumption in- 
creased, and in 1937 an average price of 8 6 mils 
(4*2 cents) per KWH was reached. In the 
United States the average price per K'^'H was 
2*1 cents in 1937. i.e. just half as much as m 
Palestine.* 

HoM'ever this natural ” downv ard trend of 
rates did not continue undisturbed. Because 
no neAv power plants could be built and in- 
creased demand had to be met Mith partially 
obsolete equipment, an upward trend m the 
average current rates was introduced during 
the war years. In 1940, average rates in- 
creased to 7*3 mils (2 9 cents) per KWH and in 
1941 the P.E.C. increased its rates by approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 per cent, for many types of 
services. 

During the war, higher wages and higher fuel 
costs also had an effect in increasing the costs of 
production per KWH. The only factor balanc- 
ing these effects of the war was the higher 
output of electricity per generating unit, which 
* 1937. 2 024 milh = 1 cent 1910 2.478 milt> — 1 cent. 
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taken by itself, would have resulted in a cou' 
siderable reduction of costs. As a result, 
costs did not increase very considerably during 
the war ; the total costs of production per 
KWH rose from an average of 5-6 mils in 1938 
to 6*0 mils in 1942. As can be seen, rates 
during the war increased in a considerably 
greater measure than the costs of production ; 
in 1942, 8-6 mils (3.4 cents) was the average 
price per KWH paid by the Palestine consumer. 
The rates charged by the P.E.C. and the 
Jerusalem Company are comparable through- 
out the period considered ; appreciable differ- 
entials between the rates of both companies 
are to be found only during short periods, since 
a tendency tov^ard mutual rate adjustment 
seems to have been the policy followed by both 
companies. 

Both large companies have profited considerably 
from the increasing current demand resulting 
from the expansion of Palestine economy. 

The Jerusalem Company paid low dividends 
at the start, but for the year ending March 31, 
1938, net profits were 8*3 per cent, of share 
capital, and a dividend of 7 per cent, was 
declared on ordinary shares. 

The P.E.C. started to show good profits from 
1930 ; these were steady except for a small 
decline from 1938 to 1940, and have resulted in 
a strong financial position of this company. It 
seems to have been a fundamental feature of 
the financial policy of the P.E.C. to counter- 
balance the uncertainty of the economic 
situation to which Palestine was particularly 
exposed shortly before and during World 
War II with substantial reserves. Depreciation 
reserves in 1943 amounted to 29*5 per cent, 
of the fixed plant value. This is extraordinarily 
high if the fact is considered that the major 
plants were only four to ten years old. In 
addition, capital amortization funds amounted 
to LP, 497,000 or 18 per cent, of the paid 
up share in capital. War emergency reserves 
amounted to LP. 288,000. 

Though the accumulation of these reserves can 
be understood from the viewpoint of safe- 
guarding the interests of investors throngh 
periods of uncertainty, it inay still be observed 
that these reserves are high and indicative of 
large gains. The <|iiestion arises at this point 
whether or not the rate policy of the companies 


obstructed, in many instances, the natural ten- 
dencies of industrial and agricultural enterprise. 
Although individual farms and industrial plants 
are not completely dependent on the P.E.C. and 
privately owned diesel engines and windmills 
provide some electricity, it can still be stated 
that from a social and economic point of view 
current rates which would completely eliminate 



the need of privately owned prime movers 
would be desirable. In the first place a cen- 
tralized production is much cheaper by its very 
nature, and, in the second place, small prime 
movers are frequently unhygienic, giving off 
noxious combustion gases, and are often also the 
cause of accidents. 

These considerations lead to a serious problem 


which not only relates to the electrification of 
Palestine, but which also touches the future 
of Palestine as a whole. 

General Conclusions. 

The electrification of Palestine is one of the 
necessary conditions for a modern economy to 
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subsist and to flourish in this country. Besides, 
there are a number of related problems, such as 
irrigation, housing, highways, transportation, 
etc., each of which plays an essential role and 
upon each of which modern industrial economy 
depends in an equal degree. All these factors, 
as well as the electrification of Palestine, 
must be subject to a legislation which is 
enacted and administered with the aim of aiding 
the country as a whole toward a higher level of 
prosperity and wellbeing, and which is beyond 
the influence of individual selfish aspirations. 
Indeed, this problem on which the future 
of the whole country depends arises even 
in the discussion of a seemingly technical 
topic, such as the electrification of Palestine. 
It seems to me that the best way to discuss 
the fundamental and essential issues correlated 
wdth the electrification of Palestine is to ex- 
amine the foundation of its electrical industries, 
since, necessarily, the basic principles involved 
might be expected to come most clearly to the 
foreground at the particular historic moment 
of the foundation of its largest concern, the 
Palestine Electric Corporation. 

The matter of the Rutenberg concession for 
the electrification of Palestine was submitted 
by Mr. Churchill to the House of Commons for 
debate in 1922, and the discussion w^hich 
follow’ed led Mr. Churchill to make explanations 
regarding the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment tow^ard the Rutenberg concession which 
w'ere a question of principle with regard to 
Palestine itself. It was clear to every member 
of the House that the matter of this concession 
closely concerned the future of the mandate 
and Great Britain’s declared policy toward the 
latter. Mr. Churchill even went so far as 
to treat the issue as a vote of confidence. The 
general tenor of Mr. Churchill’s argument and 
policy with regard to the granting of the 
Rutenberg concession may be found in the 
following quotations from his speech : 


‘‘ Broadly speaking, there are two issues 
raised to-night, and it is very important to 
keep them distinct. The first is : Are we to 
keep our pledge to the Zionists made in 1917 
to the effect that his Majesty’s Government 
would use their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of a National Home for the 
Jewish people ? Are we to keep that pledge 
or are we to abandon it ? That is the first 
issue. The second is a separate one, and 
it IS : Are the measures taken by the Colonial 
Office to fulfil that pledge reasonable and 
proper measures ? ” 

“ With regard to the larger issue of whether 
we should or should not repudiate our promise 
to the Zionists, I venture to suggest the 
Committee has not the same freedom. No 
doubt individual Members who have always 
opposed the Zionist policy — if such there be 
— are perfectly consistent in opposing it now, 
but the House, as a whole, has definitely 
committed itself on more than one occasion 
to the general proposition that w^e should 
use our best endeavours to make good our 
pledges and facilitate the achievement of a 
National Home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine. There never has been any serious 
challenge to that policy in Parliament.” 

The electrical industry of Palestine is at present 
an integral part of its economic structure, which 
besides its specific technical, financial and 
economic problems, is dependent on the fate of 
the country as a w'hole, and this fate is con- 
nected w'lth that of hundreds of thousands 
of Jew^ish people inside Palestine w^ho are 
building up their national home, and indirectly 
with many thousands of uprooted Jewish 
people in war- stricken countries w'ho are now 
unable to think otherwise than in terms of a 
Jewish National Home. 

The statements of Mr. Churchill on the occasion 
of the Rutenberg concession still apply to the 
present day issue, of which the electrification 
of Palestine forms but a part. 
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Science and Industry In Palestine 

There are still philosophers to-day who hold with 
Plato (Republic, Book VII) that ‘‘Science is 
pursued for the sake of knowledge of what 
eternally exists,” and one of them has gone so 
far as to suggest that science should be 
developed without the concurrent development 
of industry — because science is necessary for 
the spiritual happiness of mankind while the 
industrialization of our life is said to have 
brought in its wake sociological upheaval, dis- 
content and misery. 

Whether this statement is true or not, it must 
he recognized that science and industry have 
become so thoroughly interlinked that it would 
be a vain effort to separate them again, and that 
the application of science to the problems of 
daily life, especially to those of industry, has 
wrought irreversible changes in our civilization 
— changes indeed perhaps more far-reaching 
than the whole previous development of society. 
It is even no longer possible to pretend that we 
can segregate pure research and applied re- 
search, the one devoted to the exploration of 
truth, the other to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. As a leading American scientist put it, 
the difference between them is twenty years. 
The great majority of all important discoveries 
has come from university laboratories, but the 
scientist cannot avoid these discoveries being 
applied in the course of time because of their 
usefulness. Moreover, the trend of events has 
swept away the barriers of social caste which 
existed, and the scientist cannot exclude himself 
from the day-by-day problems of society; they 
are no less dignified than the problems of his 
science. What he can do is to help to create an 
inter-relationship between science and industry, 
between the scientist and the community, m 
which also the dignity of science is safeguarded. 

University Research. 

Let us for a moment consider the picture of 
these relations as it presents itself to-day. The 
source of all scientific work is still the university, 
because it forms the scientific worker. The 
university has to give the student not only the 


knowledge and technique which is required in 
the laboratory and in industry, but also the 
right intellectual attitude and social conscious- 
ness. In the universities, therefore, one finds a 
place in which scientific research is applied 
because of its intrinsic value and not because of 
Its applicability. But it is no longer the case 
that this type of research is limited to the 
universities. The so-called industrial research 
laboratories have recognized that research con- 
ducted for a narrowly-defined end is sterile, and 
one w ill find m the publications of such industrial 
laboratories a surprising amount of fundamental 
research. 

It IS rather interesting to observe, and it is 
particularly interesting from the point of view 
of Palestine, that two types of ‘‘applied re- 
search” laboratories have emerged from the 
development of the last years. The great 
companies have established their own labora- 
tories, usually very large and surpassing in size 
and scope the university laboratories. How e\ er, 
they do not service the much larger number of 
small enterprises which are equally necessary to 
the organization of the community life, but 
which cannot afford each its own research team 
or for w^hich such research team would not be 
sizeable enough to be efficient. In these cases, 
which equally involve industry and modern 
agriculture, either co-operative laboratories have 
been established or Government has stepped into 
the breach. A good example are the Regional 
Laboratories which the American Government 
has established all over the United States, and 
where the problems are studied which are 
specific for the area: the results are available 
to all interested parties and this constitutes the 
fundamental sociological difference between 
these laboratories and those of the big industrial 
companies. EspecialK during the ^ ar, go\ em- 
inent -sponsored laboratory work became one 
of the prerequisites of the national effort. It is 
significant to study the expenditure devoted in 
the national budgets to research. Professor J. D. 
Bernal in his book The Social Function of 
Science has collected some statistical material 
on this point. As an example, it has been 
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estimated that m the United States, in 1940, 
300 milhon dollars were spent on research, and 
undoubtedly the figure has been very much 
higher in the ensuing years. 

Scientific Man-Power. 

Palestine has followed a similar development, 
hut compressed into a shorter period, and rather 
out of a worship for learning which is an inherent 
trait in the Jewish character, than out of a 
correct evaluation and recognition of the im- 
portance of science. Early in the history of the 
new Jewish Palestine, Avhich had begun with 
agriculture and developed quickly into a more 
industrial community, the Hebrew University 
was founded, which, helped by the Hebrew 
Technicum m Haifa and by an influx of experts 
from Europe, has established the scientific back- 
ground necessary for any technological develop- 
ment. With the discontinuation of immigration 
of experts, the task of these two institutions has 
become even more important; Palestine will 
have to become self-supporting as far as 
scientific manpower is concerned. During the 
war, local industry absorbed hundreds of 
graduates from the Hebrew University and the 
Hebrew Technical College. Even undergradu- 
ates were taken up by the industry, and Palestine 
helped also the neighbouring countries to over- 
come their shortage in scientific manpower. 
These young graduates, if given proper technical 
training, proved to he superior in their task to 
those coming from abroad, since they were 
familiar with the languages of the Near East 
and the mentality of its popidation, and more 
adaptable to climatic conditions. It is, however, 
already evident that the teaching potential of 
our country will not be adequate to the needs 
of the future. Our teaching staff is too small 
in number, there is no sufiicient laboratory 
space, and there are no modern teaching 
facilities. This deficiency, due mostly to the 
fact that our institutions are very young, has 
been accentuated by the war, when their links 
with the scientific world abroad were cut off, so 
that they could not keep pace with ail the 
advances of the last few’ years. It is therefore 
one of our first and most urgent tasks to bring 
tuition again up to Western standards. 

Only a few of the industrial concerns in Palestine 


can maintain their own research laboratories, 
such as the Palestine Potash Company and the 
Nesher Concrete Factory, and so the co- 
operative scientific effort, which was to help all 
the other interested parties, has become perhaps 
more important here and more quickly so, than 
in most other countries. The Agricultural 
Research Station of the Jewish Agency and the 
Daniel Sieff Research Institute have been 
founded wuth the intention of providing the 
sound scientific basis for the development of 
agriculture and industry ; and it can be said 
that, in their still young history, they have 
successfully tried to preserve the long-range 
view which is necessary for scientific research. 
Especially has the war led to the creation of 
government - sponsored scientific institutions. 
Immediately after the outbreak of the war many 
scientists and scientific institutions offered their 
services to the authorities. Government accepted 
their offers by establishing a Scientific Advisory 
Committee of the War Supply Board early in 
1942. The Committee w’as composed of the 
representatives of the Hebrew University, the 
Hebrew Technical Institute, the Agricultural 
Research Station of the Jewish Agency, and the 
Daniel Sieff Research Institute, the President of 
the University being the Chairman, In the 
summer of the same year, when German troops 
stood on Egyptian soil, the Middle East Supply 
Centre called upon the Committee for the 
solution of urgent supply problems. More than 
100 questions were considered and turned over 
to the appropriate institutes for investigation. 
The scope of the Committee’s activities com- 
prised, e.g. agriculture, chemistry, civil and 
electrical engineering, food, medicine, textiles, 
and leather. Numerous inventions submitted 
by the public or by the authorities were also 
examined, and information on technical and 
scientific questions was given to Government 
and the Army. 

Courses initiated by Government for vocational 
training in glass blowing and instrument making 
are being held under the auspices of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee, and in order to give 
science fuller opportunity of placing its resources 
at the disposal of the war effort and of the 
community generally, the Committee is now 
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suspended by a ‘‘Palestine Board for Scientific 
and Industrial Research” comprising repre- 
sentatives of Government, of the scientific 
institutions, and of Industry. Its task is “to 
receive and consider proposals for the carrying 
out of scientific and techmcal investigations 
which have as their object the furtherance of 
the war effort or the development or improve- 
ment of the agriculture, industry, and commerce 
in Palestine or the health and welfare of the 
country and its population.” 

Governmental participation in the Board is in 
line with the world-wide trend of orgamzing 
the systematic utilization of scientific manpower. 
Official recognition of the importance of science 
for industry has found expression also in the 
recent creation of a Standards Institute of 
Palestine, a joint undertaking of Government, 
the Jewish Agency, the Association of Engineers 
and Architects, the Municipal Corporation of 
Tel Aviv, the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the Industrial Council. Its General Council 
includes also representatives of the scientific 
institutions. The objects of the Institute are, 
inter alia^ the publication of standard specifica- 
tions of industrial products and materials, the 
testing of commodities which have been made 
the subject of standard specifications, and the 
control testing of commodities not standardized 
so far. Another of its aims is the promotion of 
scientific research m relation to standardization 
and the properties of materials. 


research on the composition of the Dead Sea 
brine and on the crystallization of the various 
salts contained therein, the separation of the 
salts m marketable form is now being carried 
out. The evaporation process is carried out with 
the help of solar energy. The methods and pro- 
blems of extraction and separation of the Dead 
Sea salts are being studied further, and the 
results forecast a wider range of utilization of 
these most important natural resources of the 
country. 

There is close collaboration between the Com- 
pany and the scientific institutions. In various 
departments of the Hebrew' University, problems 
of a more general character have been dealt with, 
and this co-operation brought a number of 
research projects to a successful practical con- 
clusion. Mention should be made of the methods 
for the utilization of bromine, in the production 
of ethylene dibroimde for grain fumigation, 
which w'as developed at the Hebrew' University, 
and in various other manufacturing processes 
which were worked out at the Sieff Institute. 
In the Siefif Institute, too, the bacteria, alga3 
and protozoa hving m the Dead Sea, are being 
studied, a problem — for the monent — of more 
theoretical interest. 

An interesting example of the role the Hebrew 
University is playing m training young chemists, 
is the fact that about 50 per cent, of the junior 
research staff of the Palestine Potash Company 
ha\e graduated from the Hebrew' University, 


Industrial Application. 

In the following section, four examples will be 
given m order to demonstrate the influence 
scientific research and the above-mentioned 
scientific institutions have exercised upon the 
development of the country. Completeness is 
not intended, but the other papers in this book 
will provide the additional evidence. 

Perhaps no other branch of production is so 
dependent upon scientific research as the 
chemical industry. Among Palestine’s greatest 
chemical enterprises, the Palestine Potash Ltd,, 
which developed during the 15 years of its 
existence into an undertaking of w^orld reputa- 
tion, is an outstanding example of the successful 
application of the findings of systematic research 
to practical problems. Based on extensive 


Chemical Industry. 

Palestine's industry consists in its greatest part 
of a large number of relatively small enterprises. 
This IS the reason why, at the outbreak of the 
war, the local chemical industry w as in no way 
organized to meet the demands for a number of 
essential chemicals, which are normally pro- 
duced on a very large scale. Apart from the lack 
of nearly all the essential equipment, no basic 
chemicals, such as sulphuric acid, caustic alkali, 
and hydiochloric acid, were locally available. 
Neither were chemicals for analytic work to be 
obtained. Despite all these serious handicaps, 
the production of a large number of substances 
could be undertaken in due course, among them 
various basic chemicals, w'hich, it is believed, 
will pro\e to be of permanent value for Pales- 
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tine’s cBemical industry also in the post-war 
period. 

Owing to the difficulties encountered in obtaining 
suitable processing equipment, many chemical 
processes put into operation in Palestine had to 
be adapted to local conditions. This required 
laborious research, in which the chemical depart- 
ments of the Hebrew University and the Hebrew 
Technical Institute took a very active part. 
The manufacturing process for various sub- 
stances, such as nitric acid, sulphuric acid for 
accumulators, acetic acid, furfural, methyl 
alcohol, ethylene are only a few of the many 
research projects successfully carried out and 
put to practical use. Many of these processes, 
in turn, initiated other industries. Thus, e.g. 
the local production of acetic acid made possible 
the manu-facture of esters, such as ethyl acetate, 
butyl atjetate, and amyl acetate which were 
required in the production of lacquers and 
varnishes. This industry has been of great 
importance during the war for the whole Middle 


East since its products are being used for the 
protection, against climatic influences, of cars, 
planes, engines, etc. When ethylene, which was 
in the first instance being used for speeding up 
the ripening of bananas, became locally avail- 
able, it stimulated the manufacture of ethylene 
chlorohydrine, which serves to reduce dormancy 
in seed potatoes, and of ethylene dibromide 
used as a grain fumigant and for other purposes. 
Methyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid were the 
starting materials for methyl chloride, the pro- 
duction of which helped to alleviate the shortage 
of refrigerants vitally important for the food 
industry. 

Rubber shortage stimulated research into the 
reclaiming of rubber, and a new’ method w orked 
out at the Daniel Siefi* Institute w as introduced 
into a local factory^ Coal shortage speeded up 
the research on the hardening of cement carried 
out at the laboratories of the ‘‘Nesher” Port- 
land Cement Factory and resulted in the intro- 
duction of a new type of cement which has 
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already been put into use m tens of thousands 
of tons. The development of this cement may 
be considered to be one of Palestine’s important 
achievements in helping to save labour and fuel 
and increasing Palestine’s cement production in 
the most critical days of the war 

Citrus Industry. 

Citrus fruit was Palestine’s main export product 
before the war, but wartime conditions and the 
drastic restrictions of shipping altered the situa- 
tion radically and led to serious difficulties. An 
additional outlet for unexportable fruit had to 
be looked for, and fortunately the desperate 
situation of the country’s citrus growers could 
to some extent be eased through the expansion 
of the citrus by-product industry. Remarkable 
progress was made in the manufacture of con 
centrates which are now being produced by a 
number of factories. Their owners have shown 
sound judgment and great understanding for the 
significance of scientific research by organizing 
co-operative research in this field, and while 
these lines are being written a Committee of 
Palestinian experts is studying in England and 
the United States the processing methods 
recently developed there. These developments 
mil be to the benefit of the country also after 
the war, since even in peace time about 20 per 
cent, of the citrus production, although suitable 
for consumption on the spot, is unfit for export 
for some reason or other. On the whole, citrus 
research has not received the attention it 
deserves, in view of the predominant place of 
citrus fruits in this country’s economy. Very 
little systematic research has as yet been done 
on the biological and chemical problems involved 
and science has contributed only a few achieve- 
ments, e.g. a diphenyl-impregnated wrapper 
elaborated at the Hebrew University’s Depart- 
ment of Physical Chemistry. By the use of this 
wrapper, wastage of citrus fruit through rotting 
during the shipment, is reduced by 85 per cent. 
This method was put into practice with full 
success in the first years of the war and now*, 
when the shipping of fruit to the United King- 
dom is being resumed, it serves again to reduce 
financial losses and to utilize valuable shipping 
space to the utmost extent. 

The utilization of waste oranges was investi- 


gated under a dij0ferent aspect by the Daniel 
Sieff Research Institute by the adaptation to 
this raw material of Dr. Weizmann’s process for 
the fermentative production of acetone and 
butyl alcohol. The outbreak of the war made 
It impossible to set up a properly equipped 
factory for the fermentation of oranges and 
orange peels, and for the time being the process 
wms therefore introduced into two existing 
alcohol distilleries which could supply the 
Middle East market with acetone and butyl 
alcohol — two substances of vital importance for 
the war effort. The industry of citrus concen- 
trates was also helped by the Sieff Institute 
through the development of acid-proof lining 
as a substitute for stainless steel unavailable 
during wartime. 

Instrument Industry. 

This industry was brought into being by the 
war. As in the United Kingdom and America, 
the Palestinian instrument market was before 
the war also dominated by German products, 
and immediately after the outbreak of the war 
the lack of supplies was badly felt. An import- 
ant section of this industry is reviewed m another 
article in this book and therefore here only a few 
representative examples will be given. 

At the Hebrew University’s Department of 
Physics, the production of quartz oscillators — 
needed to stabilize the frequency of radio trans- 
mitters — suppbed many tanks, airplanes and 
mobile radio stations in the Middle East wdth 
that vital part of their equipment. When the 
Middle East authorities turned to the Depart- 
ment of Physics in this matter, it was not only 
necessary to elaborate a production method, but 
also to construct ail the tools. After many 
months of intensive research, at a specially 
equipped w orkshop of the Department, the very 
intricate manufacturing process was begun 
which leads to the production of plane-parallel 
plates ground to an accuracy better than 
20,000th inch. For this purpose the Depart- 
ment had to construct their own lathes, diamond 
cutting wheels, grinding tools, and an apparatus 
for measuring and adjusting the thickness of the 
plates. It is not possible as yet to reveal the 
number of quartz crystals supplied to military 
authorities, in particular to the Combined Signal 
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Corps of the M.E. during the last few years, but 
it is certain that this production was one of the 
University’s important contributions to the war 
effort. 

Another problem connected with Army and 
Navy requirements in the Middle East, the 
repair and reconditioning of transmitters and 
rectifiers, was tackled at the University’s Depart- 
ment of Physical Chemistry together with the 
Department of Physics. This, again, helped to 
relieve a precarious situation when the shipping 
of valves from abroad was restricted. 
Stimulated by war-time conditions, another 
important branch of the instrument industry, 
the making of glass apparatus for scientific, 
industrial and medical laboratories, was de- 
veloped at the Department of Physical 
Chemistry and later turned over to an industrial 
enterprise which is now producing under the 
Department’s guidance and supervision. Besides 
all sorts of lampblown instruments, also cali- 
brated glassware, thermometers, hydrometers, 
mercury switches, various parts for high 
vacuum equipment, and ultraviolet burners are 
being produced or repaired. Many of these 
instruments are but small items in the great 
field of instrument making, but their availability 
under war-time conditions was of greatest help 
for the country’s war industry, for many labora- 
tories and for the Army. Since the cost of the 
raw material constitutes only a small percentage 
in the price of finished product, local glass 
instrument making has good post-war prospects. 
Fifteen young men are at present being trained 
in the art of glassblowing and calibration, and 
it is hoped that many more will follow. 

The Electrical Laboratory and the Precision 
Measurement Laboratory of the Hebrew Techni- 
cal Institute are engaged in the manufacture, 
repair and calibration of other types of instru- 
ments, such as water meters, flow meters, 
electrical measuring apparatus, photometers. 
X-ray apparatus, diathermy apparatus and 
cardiographs. 

Pharmaceutical Industry. 

The pharmaceutical industry, starting from 
modest beginnings several years before the war, 
developed in rapid strides during the war to an 
important section of the Jewish industry. It 


could supply Palestine and the Middle East with 
a number of vitally important drugs and phar- 
maceuticals at a time when imports were 
restricted to a minimum and when not enough 
manpower was available in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A., to meet the demands m the Middle East. 
The combination of many factors made the 
growth of this industry possible. The enter- 
prising spirit of the existing factories, the export 
knowledge and practical experience of their 
staff, and the fruitful co-operation with the 
scientific laboratories — all these together led to 
remarkable achievements. 

While the pharmaceutical industry in Palestine 
in its early days, started with the simple repro- 
duction of well-kno^\n standard preparations. 
It was soon able to extend its manufacturing 
processes to the synthesis of essential com- 
pounds. Although in most of these cases the 
manufacturing process is not an original one, 
the expert will understand what obstacles had 
to be surmounted, and ^\hat difliculties to be 
faced in a country which lacked both inter- 
mediate products and adequate processing 
facilities. In the development of a number of 
synthetic processes, the Sieff Institute played a 
leading role. Its scientific experience in similar 
fields made possible the establishment of a 
factory in which an anti-malarial compound, 
sulpha-drugs, analgatics, hypnotics, various 
anti-septica and other products are ail being 
synthetized. Also other pharmaceutical fac- 
tories made great progress in different fields. 
Testosterone, a cardiac glucoside and a highly 
active liver preparation are only a few examples 
of products successfully introduced into the 
medical practice. In the development of these 
products the Hebre\\ University’s Department 
of Physiology, Bacteriology and Hygiene, its 
institute for Hormone Research, and its Phar- 
macological Section, took an active share. 
Various departments of the Hadassah-Univer- 
sity Hospital and the Palestine Medical Associa- 
tion are engaged in standardization and quality 
tests; their scientific control guarantees the high 
standard of Palestinian pharmaceutical prepar- 
ations introduced into the Middle East market. 
The services in an allied field rendered by the 
Department of Bacteriology and Hygiene of the 
Hebrew University deserve mention. A shortage 
of typhus vaccines for the civil population was 




Jewish Communities in Yemen and Teheran, 
could be met. Under the same scheme dysentery 
toxoid (Shiga) and dysentery vaccine (Flexner 
group) were prepared. 

Penicillin also, although as yet not of a high 
purity, is being produced in Palestine. 


felt during the war as the quantities supplied 
by the United States were restricted for military 
purposes. In 1942 vaccines were prepared by 
that Department for Polish troops and Polish 
refugees in Russia. Later the demands of other 
allied nations, in particular Russia, and of the 
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The future destiny of Palestine’s pharmaceutical 
industry depends upon several factors. Palestine 
will possibly be able to compete economically 
with speciality products, the price of w^hich is 
not determined by the cost of the raw material 
but by that of skilled labour, and which are not 
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suitable for mass production in great manu- 
facturing units. If the cost of living in Palestine 
goes down to a normal level, conditions will be 
favourable for certain pharmaceutical products. 
The development of original pharmaceutical 
specialities would require the establishment of 
pharmacological and pharmaceutical institutes 
for which we have a nucleus in the Pharma- 
cological Section of the University, and for 
which we also have the necessary scientific man- 
power, but not the funds. How ever, the elabora- 
tion and introduction of such original products 
requires long-term research with uncertain 
prospects, and it w ould seem reasonable for the 
young industry to concentrate, in any case, on 
the specific problems and demands of the Middle 
East which are likely to be less closely followed 
by enterprises in other countries with less 
limited means. 

A new^ field for the pharmaceutical industries 
has been opened up by investigations of local 
medicinal plants. Research in this field is being 
carried on with promising results by the Jewish 
Agency’s Industrial Research Institute, in 
collaboration with the Department of Botany 
of the Hebrew' University. 

Palestine's Example. 

It can be said that in Palestine, science has given 
the answer to all those w ho doubted the practical 
feasibility of a Jewish National Home, who 
doubted that Palestine’s soil can be made 
fertile again, wdio doubted that in a country 
devoid of so many “essential” natural re- 
sources, an industry could ever prosper. Within 
a comparatively short period, industry has 
become one of the most important factors of 
Palestine's economy. It is now giving more 
lucrative employment to thousands of Jowl’s and 
Arabs and has multiplied the nuraher of skilled 
workmen. It has ahsorhed new’^ immigrants wdio 
could offer their expert knowledge and special 
experience thus opening up many fields as yet 
unexploited. Industry attracted brains and 
hands, men of science and men of enterprise, and 
capital, thus helping to increase the country’s 
absorptive capacity. Industry and science Joining 
forces together in planning and execution, have 
proved to be among the pillars of the Jewish 
National Home. 
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War Industries of Palestine 

Owing to its geograpkical situation and its 
general dependence upon imported foodstuffs 
and raw materials, Palestine was more immedi- 
ately affected by the severance of the lines of 
communication through the Mediterranean on 
the entry of Italy into the war, than other 
countries of the Middle East. And when 
adjacent countries, upon whom it had formerly 
relied for a considerable portion of its food 
supply, showed a strong disinclination to permit 
the export of foodstuffs, its position became 
difficult indeed. Notwithstanding its perilous 
situation, however, it is an incontrovertible fact 
that there has at no time during the war been 
a scarcity of food or other necessity of life which 
has amounted to more than serious incon- 
venience. The fact that Palestine has been 
protected from the direct impact of war and 
that its population has been provided with a 
food supply on a scale undreamed of in the 
occupied regions of Europe has not always been 
appreciated or, if appreciated, has been too 
readily forgotten. 

On the outbreak of war immediate steps were 
taken by Government to obtain control over 
all stocks of engineering and building materials 
under the powers contained in the Defence 
Regulations, so that they might be made avail- 
able for works of defence and security. In 
many respects these stocks were considerable 
in relation to the country’s normal rate of con- 
sumption and in the case of steel water tubes 
and pipes proved to be of the highest military 
importance in the defence of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and North Africa. At the time 
of Italy’s declaration of war the stocks of pipes 
available in Palestine amounted to over 7,300 
tons, or about 480 miles, the great majority of 
which were requisitioned for provision of water 
supply systems for troops operating on the 
Libyan frontier of Egypt. The majority of 
these pipes had been brought to Palestine 
through the Haavara* organization as a means 
of withdrawing from Germany part of the funds 
belonging to Jewish victims of the Nazis. It 
is poetic justice that these pipes were ultimately 
* Hebrew for ‘tramfer.’ 


used to provide water for the Western Desert 
defences and assisted in the destruction of the 
German and Italian armies in North Africa. 

The first reaction in Palestine to the war was a 
tendency to widespread unemployment, but, 
in the construction field at least, this was soon 
offset to some extent by Government and Army 
works for the improvement of the internal 
defences of the country. 

In the spring of 1940, in order to release military 
formations from internal security duties, Govern- 
ment undertook the execution of a very large 
programme of construction of police-posts and 
stations throughout the country, from Metulla in 
the north to Gaza and Beersheba in the south, the 
cost of which amounted to about LP2,000,000. 
The magnitude of this scheme, which comprised 
the construction of fifty-seven buildings, many 
of which were major works in themselves, taxed 
the capacity of the construction industry of 
Palestine to its utmost. The quality of work- 
manship and materials was of a high order, 
control over the former being maintained 
through a carefully organized system of inspec- 
tion and over the latter by a very complete 
utilization of the services of the Testing Labora- 
tory of the Association of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, which now forms an integral part of the 
recently formed Standards Institution of 
Palestine. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties arising 
from the closing of the Mediterranean route by 
Italian intervention m the war, the scheme 
was completed in its entirety within some weeks 
of the time allowed, without any sacrifice of 
quality or material increase in cost. Very large 
quantities of material had to be imported for 
the scheme but much material was available 
in the country from stocks which were ‘frozen’ 
on the outbreak of war and much assistance was 
received from the local metal and woodworking 
industries. 

As a result of the difficulties and delays involved 
in importing supplies for the police buildings 
and other works, a considerable volume of work 
fell to local industries able to undertake the 
manufacture of building supplies of several 
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kinds. The whole of the furniture and wood- 
work, the steel door frames and many of the 
steel windows of the police buildings were manu- 
factured locally, together with the steel grilles 
which protected all the ground floor windows. 
The steel doors for the armoured car entrances 
and for the mam doors, together with special 
equipment of various kinds, were also produced 
in Palestine workshops. The engineering and 
metal industries, therefore, recovered from their 
first setback but towards the end of 1940 it 
became necessary, in order to prevent serious 
unemployment, to take all possible steps to 
utilize the potential manufacturing capacity of 
the country. 

Although every effort was made to secure Army 
orders for Palestine industries, little practical 
result w'as obtained until after the formation 
of the War Supply Board on 25th February, 
1941. During the first six months of the life 
of the Board orders were small and spasmodic 
owing to the lack of raw materials, but by the 
beginning of 1942 the benefits of the work of 
the Board became apparent and supplies of raw 
materials began to come forward. By May, 
1943, the number of workers employed in the 
metal industry had increased by 63 per cent, 
over the corresponding figure for 1939, while the 
number of workers in the textile, clothing and 
leather industries showed almost as great an 
increase over the same period. 

The orders executed under the control and super- 
vision of the Directorate of War Production 
covered a wide variety of products, many of 
which had not previously been manufactured 
in Palestine. In the engineering field, these 
products ranged from ammeters and anti-tank 
mines to welding transformers and vices, while 
the products of the chemical industry varied 
from acetone to red dope for aeroplane fabric. 
One of the most important products, from an 
employment point of view, was the welded 
mild steel container, of which nearly eight 
million were manufactured and the production 
rate of which, at one time, attained a peak of 
20,000 two-gallon containers and 8,000 four- 
gallon containers per twenty-four hours. Next 
in order of magnitude was the production of 
anti-tank mines, of which over three and-a-half 
millions were produced. In many cases, the 
machinery and plant required to execute the 


orders had to be manufactured locally or im- 
provised from machinery designed for other 
purposes The presses for the manufacture of 
anti-tank mine components, for example, were 
improvised from machines intended for the 
manufacture of cement floor tiles. In numerous 
cases plant had to be devised for special pur- 
poses as, for example, the machine for the manu- 
facture of cast iron shrapnel balls for anti- 
personnel bombs, of which about 500 tons were 
produced. Successful experiments were also 
carried out on the production of cast iron 
products by a centrifugal method of casting and 
the process has since been applied to the manu- 
facture of cylinder liners and piston rings. 
The following is a list of the more important 
contracts executed on behalf of the Services 
and the Government of Palestine : — 


Item 

Quantity actually 
delivered up to 

Accumulators, electric, lead 
acid type . . 

31 5 1945 

25.738 Nos. 

Acetone 

6-7 

Tons 

Assemblies, various . . 

2,168,664 

Nos. 

Batteries, dry 

1,896,220 

Cells 

Beds and Bedsteads, various 

41,286 

Nos. 

Blades, razor . . 

4,000,000 

Nos. 

Bodies, motor vehicle, various 

819 

Nos. 

Bollards, quay 

44 

Nos. 

Boot tips 

664,000 

Pairs 

Brushes 

56.284 

Nos. 

Cables, electric, various 

3,905,097 

Yds. 

Caps, containers, brass and 
mild steel . . 

8,260,000 

Nos. 

Chocks. R.A.F. 

24.865 

Nos. 

Cisterns, various 

640 

Nos. 

Containers, accumulator, plas- 
tic . . 

93,025 

Nos. 

Containers, M.S., 2 gallons . . 

6,121,000 

Nos. 

Containers, M.S.. 4 gallons . . 

1,675,000 

Nos. 

Dies, sheet metal pressing . . 

30 Tons 

Extinguishers, fire 

11,197 

Nos. 

Furniture, items, various 

80,293 

Nos. 

Glue, bone 

153 

Tons 

Guns, lubricating 

3,710 Nos. 

Heaters, aircraft 

1,000 

Nos. 

Helices, screw pile, cast iron 

332 

Nos. 

Hooks, crane, cast-steel 

32 

Nos. 

Igniters, anti-tank mine 

2.201,790 

Nos. 

Insulators, cast basalt 

200,500 

Nos. 
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Jacks, lifting, hydraulic 

130 Nos. 

,, ,, mechanical 

3,535 Nos. 

Mess tins 

396,000 Nos. 

Mines, anti-tank 

3,639,250 Nos. 

Nails . . 

L215 Tons 

Paint . . 

3.364 Tons 

Pistols, spraying 

450 Nos. 

Pumps, centrifugal, various . . 

153 Nos. 

„ semi-rotary, hand . . 

2,450 Nos. 

Separators, accumulators 

4,479,948 Nos. 

Shrapnel, anti-personnel bomb 

500 Tons 

Sprayers, insecticide . . 

72,700 Nos. 

Stoves, various 

19,314 Nos. 

Tanks, petrol, etc. 

451 Nos. 

Torches, oxy-acetylene weld-ing 480 Nos. 

Transformers, electric, various 

63 Nos. 

Vices, engineer’s, bench 

4,300 Nos. 

Washers, leather 

5,150,000 Nos. 

„ mild steel . . 

10,585,000 Nos. 

Wire gauze 

6.000 Sq.ft. 

Weights, metric 

11,000 Sets 

Water-cans, aircraft . . 

65,677 Nos. 


By the middle of 1943 the metal industry was 
working at full pressure, many workshops being 
on three shifts per 24 hours, and this continued 
until the end of the year. Early in 1944 there 
was a sharp reduction in the number of orders 
placed by the Army and by the end of the 
first quarter the production of mild steel con- 
tainers, hitherto the most valuable single source 
of employment, had ceased. In order to meet, 
as far as possible, these changed conditions, the 
Director of War Production introduced a scheme 
for the manufacture of Consumer Goods, which 
met with a large measure of success. The 
objects of the scheme were as follows: 

I. To provide articles of good quality at 
reasonable prices; 

II. To provide employment for factories 
hitherto engaged upon Service orders; 

III. To facilitate a smooth transition from 
war work to civil production and to ensure 
conditions favourable to rationalization. 

The criteria upon which the decision to manu- 
facture any particular article was based, were: — 
a : The article is essential to a reasonable 
standard of comfort of a large section of the 
population; 

b : The article could be produced at a low price 
compared with the price prevailing in the 
market; 


c : It could be manufactured with existing 
plant and without a large capital invest- 
ment. 

The following is a list of articles in production 
under the scheme m June, 1945: — 

Ash trays. 

Balances.* weighing, various. 

Bedsteads, various. 

Bread bins. 

Burners, fuel-oil, various. 

Cabin-hooks. 

Cigarette lighters. 

Coat-hangers. 

Cocks and valves, various. 

Cooking stoves, various. 

Cooking utensils, electric 
Cots, children’s. 

Cutlery. 

Flat-irons, electric. 

Flat-irons, other. 

Flit-guns. 

Frying-pans, steel. 

Furniture, folding, steel 
Heating stoves, various. 

Hot-water bottles. 

Hurricane lamps. 

Ice-chests, two types. 

Kitchenware, aluminium. 

Kitchenware, enamelled. 

Lamp-burners, various. 

Lamps, kerosene, various. 

Lunch-boxes, steel. 

Mincing machines. 

Orange-squeezers. 

Padlocks, various 
Perambulators, two types. 

Potato peelers. 

Primus burners. 

Reading lamps, electric. 

Rubber products, various. 

Safety razors. 

Sieves, wire, kitchen. 

Spectacle-cases. 

Steel wool. 

Table lamps, electric. 

Toasters, electric and flame. 

Trays, steel. 

That what has become known as the P.C.G. 
(Production of Consumers Goods) Scheme has 
been a success there can he no doubt. Not only 
has it succeeded in providing a considerable 
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A Jewish tank repair unit 

range of domestic utensils and household 
requisites of good quality at prices much below 
those formerly ruling in the market, but it has 
given a great deal of employment in factories 
thrown out of work by the cessation of Army 
orders, while the psychological effects of the 
scheme have also been good in so far as they 
have provided the public with a new and more 
rational standard of values. Many commodities 
have been brought into production which could 
not have been manufactured without the 
assistance afforded by the scheme, Avhile at the 
same time it has provided manufacturers with 
an opportunity of rationalizing their workshop 
organization and technique to an extent which 
should increase their ability to meet post-war 
competition. 

It is not possible within the compass of the 
present article to revie’w in detail the whole of 
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the industrial war effort of Palestine and it 
would be invidious to select any particular 
branch of industry for special treatment. It 
may, however, be useful to describe a little more 
fully a few of the activities which have a 
particular interest by reason of the importance 
of the product to the war effort or the possibility 
of the production having a post-war value. 

Sheet Metal Working, 

From the point of view of the importance of the 
product to the war effort, the sheet metal work- 
ing industry probably takes first place. Owing 
to the difficulties of supplying the Army in 
North Africa by the Cape of Good Hope route, 
the ability of Palestine to supply nearly 
3,640,000 anti-tank mines was of the greatest 
importance during the time of Rommel’s 


offensive drive into Egypt. The number of 
mines supplied by Palestine would provide a 
minefield of about three-and-a-half square kilo- 
metres in area, or a protective belt twenty 
metres deep over a length of about 170 kilo- 
metres. During the advance after El Alamein 
the supply of w^ater and petrol provided a pro- 
blem of the first magnitude and again Palestine’s 
ability to supply nearly 7,800,000 mild steel 
welded containers, having a total capacity of 
nearly 19,000,000 gallons, was a most fortunate 
circumstance. Had the containers been 
imported from the United Kingdom or the 
United States the shipping space occupied 
would have been of the order of 75,000 tons. 
The majority of the work of stamping out the 
blanks for mines and containers from mild steel 
sheets and pressing the blanks into shape was 
carried out upon locally manufactured or 
locally improvised machinery, much of which 
was original in design. Large numbers of men 
and women without previous experience were 
trained in oxy-acetylene welding and at the 
peak of production the staff of welders amounted 
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to over fourteen hundred. The quality of the 
workmanship of women welders was, at least, 
as good as that of the men. 

The workshops in which the manufacture of 
mines and containers was carried out had to be 
expanded rapidly to cope with the urgency of 
the demand and at a particularly vital moment 
the work was carried out continuously on three 
shifts a day seven days a week. One workshop, 
which formerly employed about twenty-five 
workers, at the peak of production output had a 
labour force of over nine hundred employees of 
both sexes. 

Materials for the manufacture of the mines and 
containers was supplied by the War Department 
to an amount of over 34,500 tons and so great 
was the volume of the work that at one period 
the disposal of the scrap from the cutting and 
blanking operations became a source of serious 
embarrassment. This scrap material has since 
been utilized for the production of enormous 
quantities of useful products, from Irving pans 
and ash-trays to boot tips and heels and mild 
steel washers. 

The factories employed on the production of 
anti-tank mines and mild steel containers have 
now reverted to civil production and the 
experience gained in mass production methods 
is being turned to good account in the manu- 
facture of hurricane lamps, cooking utensils, 
enamelware, aluminium kitchenware, safety 
razors and other consumer goods under the 
P.C.G. scheme. 

Manufacture of Calcium Carbide. 

Soon after the entry of Italy into the war 
difficulties began to be experienced in obtaining 
supplies of calcium carbide required for sheet 
metal welding by the oxy-acetylene process and 
led to the establishment of a small factory at 
Ramat Gan early in 1941. The calcium carbide 
was manufactured in a specially constructed 
electric furnace which (with its transformer) 
%Yas manufactured locally, by the action of an 
electric arc on a mixture of limestone and local 
charcoal. Many difficulties were encountered, 
particularly in the development and manu- 
facture of suitable electrodes, but these were 
gradually overcome and the output of this 
factory played a very iinportant part in the war 
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effort, as -without a plentiful supply of acetylene 
the manufacture of mild steel containers, the 
metal industry’s most important contribution 
to the equipment of the Army in the Middle 
East, would not have been possible. The output 
of the carbide factory has also been largely used 
on ship repairs at Haifa and in the manufacture 
of consumer goods for a variety of civilian needs ; 
considerable quantities were also supplied to 
Army workshops, to the Government of Pales- 


tine and to workshops servicing the transport 
industry of the country, and last but not least, 
Palestine was able to assist adjacent territories by 
exports of carbide amounting to over 200 tons 
during the years 1942-44 inclusive. The present 
cost of production is very high and there appears 
to be no possibility of the undertaking being in a 
position to compete with the imported product in 
the future. The following table shows the general 
distribution of the output from 1941 to 1944: — 



Output 

Tons 

Armed 

Forces 

Tons 

Government 
and Public 
Services 
Tons 

. 

Transport 

Tons 

Metal 

Industry 

Tons 

Export 

Tons 

n94i 

103*5 

— ■ 

! 

1 Separate reco 

rds not maint 

ained. 



1942 

1 " • 315 ■ 

1 ■ — 

I 85 

— 

120 

115 

1943 

1 328 

j , 25 

35 

i 30 

196 

42 

1944 

^ 340 

i 27 

; 36 

! 30 

195 

52 


* July-December inclusive. 
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Production of Sup ei phosphate Fertihzer. The Taasiyah Chemith Company are now making 

arrangements for the continued manufacture of 
Owing to the impossibility of obtaining supplies superphosphate under post-war conditions and 
of superphosphate fertilizer from overseas for have ordered a modern sulphuric acid plant and 

Middle East territories, Messrs. Taasiyah a complete superphosphate plant from the 

Chemith* Ltd., with the co-operation of the United Kingdom. This plant will he erected in 
United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, com- the noxious trades zone of Haifa Bav. which 
menced the local manufacture of superphosphate should overcome future difficulties of production 
in March, 1942. The raw materials first used due to smell from traces of Mercaptan, 
were ‘Acid Tar’ from the Consolidated 

Refineries Ltd., and lock phosphate quarried Accumulator Manufacture, 
from deposits m Trans- Jordan. Difficulties 

were experienced, however, in the practical use One of the most ambitious contracts undertaken 

of the sulphuric acid recovered from the ‘Acid by Palestine during the war was the manufacture 

Tar,’ and in September, 1942, a mixture of of a \ery large number of acid-Iead electric 

equal proportions of ‘Tar Acid’ and pure accumulators for the Royal Air Force. When 

sulphuric acid was adopted. Acknowledgement the contract was undertaken it was contem- 

is due to Messrs. Consolidated Refineries for the plated that raw materials would be provided 

considerable assistance afi'orded by them by the Royal Air Force but o^v^ng to the 

throughout the project, particularly in regard scarcity of rubber a major difficulty vas at once 

to the supply of sulphuric acid manufactured encountered in the manufacture of the hard 
by them from sulphur imported for this purpose rubber containers and separators. In the 
on Government account. event, little plantation rubber vas procurable 

In order to ensure production under satisfactory and, although successful attempts were made to 
conditions the Controller of Heavy Industries replace smoked sheet rubber by reclaimed 

took over control in December, 1942, with a rubber, the processing time became so pro- 

specially appointed Superphosphate Committee tracted as to make the process much too 

to advise him. The supply of raw materials expensi\e. After lengthy experiments, m which 

gave considerable difficulty and the high cost of innumerable difficulties were overcome, an 

the crude rock phosphate and its transport from entirely satisfactory substitute for hard rubber 

Trans- Jordan were a heavy burden on this war was developed from a polymerized asphalt base, 

industry. The most serious difficulty, however, 'which successfullv passed the very rigorous 

and one for which a complete solution has not tests demanded by the Inspection Service of 

yet been discovered, was the nuisance created by the Royal Air Force in the case of new' or sub- 
traces of Mercaptan in the exhaust gases from stitute materials. The difficulty of separators 

the plant. Many complaints were made and was overcome by the local manufacture of 

ultimately an action in the courts was brought w'ooden separators by means of an ingenious 

with the object of obtaining an interdict. adaptation of existing w ood-working machinery. 

Every possible step was taken to abate the Another interesting development feature of this 

nuisance, but, as the production of crops in the contract was the successful experimental work 

Middle East was very largely dependent upon carried out with the object of: — 

supplies of superphosphate, it finally became a. Reducing the time required for the electro- 
necessary to pass a Defence Regulation enabling chemical process of ‘Forming’ the plates 

production to continue notwithstanding that from 80 hours to 18 hours. The average time 

the nuisance had not been entirely abated. required in well known factories abroad before 

The total quantity of Superphosphate (contain- the war w as 40 hours. 

ing 16 per cent, of water soluble T^O-) manu- b. The development of a chemical process for 

factured up to the end of June, 1945, was over treating Middle East timber as a substitute 

28,500 tons, of wKich over 17,000 tons were for high grade cedar for the manufacture of 

exported to other Middle East territories. separators. 

* Hebrew for ‘Chemical Industry.’ "There is every possibility that, when the present 
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high cost of wages and, m consequence, the high 
cost of production in Palestine becomes reduced 
to more normal proportions, the experience 
which has been gained will enable the establish- 
ment of a local accumulator manufacturing 
industry capable of holding its own in quality 
and price with the imported article. The ability 
to produce quality has already been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the most rigorous 
and critical of Inspection Departments ; the 
ability to compete in price will depend upon a 
more satisfactory relationship between wages 
and production. 

Rubber and Reclaimed Rubber. 

Since 1941 purchasers of motor vehicle tyres 
have been required to surrender old tyres and 
tubes at the time of purchase of replacements 
and these have been used to supplement the 
restricted supplies of new tyres by re-treading 
or, where the old tyres were unfit for re-treading, 
for conversion into reclaimed rubber. Two 
factories have been established for the reclama- 
tion of rubber, m the first of which the alkali- 
thermal process was used, but at a later stage 
a more convenient chemico-thermal process 
was developed. The second factory used a 
thermal-mechanical process, the product of 
which, however, has a less extended range of 
usefulness. 

Rubber reclaimed by these factories has played 
a very important part in the war effort by pro- 
viding a substitute for plantation smoked sheet 
rubber which was, and still remains, one of the 
scarcest, as well as one of the most important, 
raw materials for war purposes. In addition to 
a wide range of goods manufactured from re- 
claimed rubber, successful experiments have 
been made in tyre re-treading, in which the 
majority of the rubber content is reclaimed 
rubber. One company is at present engaged in 
the manufacture of electric cables, the whole of 
the rubber insulation of which is being produced 
from locally manufactured * Reclaim.’ These 
cables have been tested by the Laboratory of 
the Standards Institution of Palestine and 
certified as complying ’nith the British Standard 
Specification No. B.S.S. 7 War Emergency 
PD 118, Amendment No. 3, 1943. 

The following are among the more important 


of the products which have been produced in 
Palestine from reclaimed rubber: — 

Rubber knee-boots. 

Rubber-soled shoes. 

Garden hose. 

Electric cable insulation. 

Electric wiring conduit. 

Rubber soles and heels. 

Rubber mats. 

Hot water bottles. 

Rubber erasers. 

Rubber stamps. 

Rubber brake limngs, etc. 

Motor tyre retreading materials. 

Rubber tyres for perambulators, etc. 

Rubber tubing. 

Bathing shoes and sandals. 

Dram stoppage plungers. 

Door stops. 

Hard rubber for fountain pens. 

Hard rubber for insulation purposes. 

W aterproof fabric. 

Cement in the War Effort. 

The iVesher* cement manufacturing plant, which 
has played a most important part in the war 
effort by the supply of very large quantities of 
cement to the Armed Forces for defence works 
and other purposes, had a pre-war capacity of 
about 240,000 tons per annum, of which 55 per 
cent, was produced by the dry process and the 
remainder by the wet process. In the dry 
process the raw materials pressed in the form of 
small briquettes, were calcined in a battery of 
six vertical anthracite coal-fired kilns, which 
were entirely dependent upon regular supplies 
of anthracite from the United Kingdom. In 
the wet process the raw materials were pre- 
pared in the form of a slurry and fed into a 
horizontal oil-fired rotary kiln. Both plants, 
in addition to fuel, required for efficient opera- 
tion a regular supply of spare parts for machinery 
and grinding elements for the ball mills. The 
transportation of coal and spare parts became 
more and more difficult, particularly after the 
closing of the Mediterranean route, until a point 
was reached when the supply of anthracite coal 
ceased and the output of the factory was reduced 
* Hebrew for ‘Eagle.’ 



to the capacity of the oil-fired rotary kiln, viz. 
108,000 tons per annum. 

It was at this point that the Nesher Company 
made an outstanding contribution to the cement 
supply problem by the development of a new- 
type of ‘Blended’ cement, or what is believed 
to be an entirely original process. 

The principle underlying the production of the 
new type of cement was the replacement of the 
coarser grains of ground cement clinker (o\er 
40 microns diameter) by a suitably graded 
moist material, on the theory that the core of 
the coarse cement particles played no useful 
part in the hydration process. This replacement 
resulted in a better dispersion of the material 
capable of complete hydration and gave a 
corresponding increase in the ‘Active surface.’ 
Production was increased by between 30 — 40 
per cent, at considerably reduced cost and after 
two years of satisfactory experience of the 
product It is unlikely that it w’lll ever be neces- 
sary to revert to the former production of normal 
Portland cement. 

The new cement, to w^hich the name ‘Portland 
Cement S’ (selectively ground) has been given, 
possesses properties which are in a number of 
respects superior to those of normal Portland 
cement. The strength of '‘ Portland Cement 
S,” particularly the early strength, is higher, 
enabling economy on concreting w’ork ownng to 
the higher rate of utilization of the hardening 
energy m the ground clinker particles. 
Follow’ing upon the development and produc- 
tion of the new^ typ® cement another important 
innovation by the Nesher Company was the 
conversion of one of the vertical coal-fired kilns 
to oil firing. During the past fifteen years 
many attempts have been made all over the 
world to develop the production of cement 
clinker in vertical oil-fired kilns, but complete 
success had not been achieved at the time the 
Nesher experiments were started on a com- 
mercial scale in August, 1943. 

The difficulty in all previous attempts has been 
the complete and economical utilization of the 
oil fuel and it would appear that this difficulty 
has been overcome in the Nesher experiments, 
by introducing a suitable mixture of primary 
air and flue gases at the top of the kiln, together 
with atomised fuel oil, and directing the mixture 
downwards towards the centre of the kiln into 


the mass of raw- material biiqiiettes. Secondary 
air IS blow n in from the bottom of the kiln and 
the two streams moving m opposite directions 
are thoroughly blended, resulting m complete 
utilization of the fuel. After many practical 
operational difficulties had been overcome the 
first kiln completed its first continuous run of 
24 hours m May, 1941, and since then has 
operated continuously for periods of up to eight 
weeks at a daily production rate of 75 tons. 
The conveision of a second kiln is approaching 
completion. 

This development, originally planned as a war- 
time emergency measure for replacing coal by 
the more leadily obtainalde oil fuel, though still 
in the experimental stage, may prove to have 
many advantages over the coal fired process. 

Motoi A elude Spaie Parts. 

Owing to the di\ersion of the motor \ehicle 
industry m Great Britain and the United States 
to war production it became necessary for these 
countries to ration the supply of spare parts on 
a value basis, the amount of which, due to the 
worn condition of the majority of Palestine’s 
vehicles, was totally inadequate to maintain 
the essential transport in operation In order 
to enable the reeo^ery and reconditioning of 
automobile spare parts, legislation was provided 
to require the purchaser of a spare part to 
surrender the worn or broken part, w-hich the 
purchase was intended to replace, to the dealer 
at the time of sale. 

Early in 1943. with the co-operation of the 
principal spare parts dealers in Palestine, a 
private company was formed under the control 
of the Department of the Controller of Heavy 
Industries, for the purpose of organizing the 
recovery and reconditioning, as well as the 
production, of motor vehicle spare parts. 

The Company was granted the right of collecting 
free of charge, worn and broken spare parts 
surrendered to dealers by purchasers and such 
parts as were fit for reconditioning or which 
could otherwise be made suitable for further 
service by repair or modification were handed 
over to selected workshops for treatment. 
Unusable parts were sold as ^scrap metal’ 
through the ControOcr of Salvage, the proceeds 
being devoted to reducing the price of manu- 
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Producing parts for electric: installations (194S) 
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factured spare parts to the consumer. Over 
twenty workshops were engaged m the recon- 
ditioning or production of spare parts, orders 
being placed by the Company under the super- 
vision of the Controller of Heavy Industries. 
Selling prices for manufactured and recon- 
ditioned parts were fixed by the Controller of 
Heavy Industries, sales being effected by the 
Company through licensed dealers only, who 
were allowed discounts on a sliding scale in 
proportion to the amounts of their purchases. 
During a period of 24 months since the Company 
was formed, over LP100,000 of spare parts 
have been manufactured or reconditioned and 
sold. 

Glass Industry. 

Although glass making m Palestine has been 
carried on in an elementary ay and m primitive 
directions for some time, the first attempt to 
produce glass, and, in particular, window glass, 
on a commercial scale was made in 1936 but, for 
a number of reasons, the venture was a failure 
and did not reach a satisfactory production 
stage. The plant and equipment lay idle until 
1941, when it was taken over by Solel Boneh 
Ltd,, the contracting undertaking established by 
the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
{Histadruth), which provided a considerable 
amount of new equipment and, what was 
probably even more important, competent 
technical supervision and management. From 
the first the revived venture of Phoenicia Glass 
Works Ltd. was a success and, although it has 
been fortunate in being able to operate in a 
completely sheltered market, which will not be 
available under post-war conditions, the manage- 
ment and workers have gained valuable experi- 
ence as well as making a most useful contribution 
to the war effort by the provision of a material 
not easily obtainable from any overseas source. 
The range of production has been gradually 
increased from the original product of window 
glass in a considerable range of thicknesses to 
glass tubing for a variety of purposes and as a 
raw material for the production of ampoules 
and laboratory glassware. The latest develop- 
ment of the undertaking has been the establish- 
ment of a factory in Jerusalem for the production 
of laboratory glassware under the supervision 


and guidance of the Physical Department of 
the Hebrew University. 

The Diamond Industrv. 

One of the most spectacular of the new industries 
of Palestine and one which has played a most 
useful part in the war effort by its earnings of 
U.S. dollars, is the diamond industry. Al- 
though there had been several attempts to 
establish a diamond polishing industry in the 
years immediately preceding the war, little real 
progress had been made. In 1939 a small 
factory was established at Nathaniya, which was 
quickly followed by others, and by 1945 over 
thirty workshops were in operation, giving 
employment to about 3,500 workers, which 
represents a considerable percentage of world 
employment in this industry. 

The following talile shows the rapid growth and 
importance of the industry to the economy of 
Palestine. — 



Imports 

Exports 


(Rough 

(Polished 


Diamonds) 

Diamonds 


LP. 

LP. 

1941 

150.000 

200.000 

1942 

380.000 

950.000 

1943 

1,140.000 

2.600,000 

1944 

1,600.000 

3,300,000 

Totals 

3,270.000 

7,050,000 


The majority of the diamonds which ha\e been 
cut and polished in Palestine have been exported 
to the United States of America, where they 
have had a very favourable reception; markets 
are also being found in the Middle East and in 
India. The future of the industry in Palestine 
will depend upon a great many factors but there 
are grounds for believing that it has good pros?- 
pects of surM\al. Recent negotiations with the 
London Syndicate and other European inteiests 
would appear to have assured Palestine of 
reasonable supplies of rough diamonds, including 
a proportion of larger stones, and future indica- 
tions of demand are regarded as being favour- 
able. World stocks of polished diamonds are 
low and the market for small stones, particularly 
m America, is likely to increase coiibiderably, 
but the ability of Palestine to compete success- 
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folly will depend very largely upon the ability 
of the local industry to settle its internal affairs 
more readily than it has tip to the present. Of 


a total of 106 industrial disputes in 1944, 21 
were in the diamond industry and accounted for 
over 67 per cent, of the working days lost. 



Textile Industry 

Before the war Palestine imported 85 per cent, 
of her textile requirements These imports 
were reduced drastically after the outbreak of 
war until, in 1943, they amounted to only 30 
per cent, of the pre-war figure. Local factories 
were, therefore, encouraged to increase their 
output to meet both the normal internal demand 
of the country and the needs of the Services 
stationed in Palestine and adjacent territories. 
As a result, the local output in 1944, amounted 
to four times its pre-war production figure. 
After meeting the demands of the Services, 
however, the total supplies available for civil 
consumption were still only 60 per cent, of 
pre-war requirements. 

Local production has been handicapped through- 
out by the lack of textile machinery and by 
inadequate supplies of yarn. As equipment for 
the extension of existing factories could not he 
obtained from abroad, the industry resorted to 
local manufacture of textile machinery with 
some success. Various types of machinery, 
chiefly looms, were constructed locally and are 
operating satisfactorily. 

The following table shows the production and 
employment development figures of the Ata 
Textile Co. Ltd., which is the largest textile 
factory in the country, carrying on spinning, 
weaving, finishing, as well as the manufacture 
of ready-made clothing. These figures may be 
taken as indicative of the development of the 
country’s textile industry as a whole: — 


pairs, the balance being imported mainly from 
Syria and Czechoslovakia. 

These sources of outside supply ceased at a time 
vhen local demand was greatly augmented by 
the needs of Service personnel and of large 
numbers of immigrants; control of production 
and distribution v as. therefore, instituted by the 
Department of the Controller of Light Indus- 
tries. Up to the end of 1943, supplies of suitable 
rav hides were obtained from South and East 
Africa and from India; thereafter, procurement 
vas lestricted to Ethiopia and the Sudan and in 
consequence there vas a considerable reduction 
m the quality of the hides supplied 
The importation of raw hides vas vested in an 
Association, formed Irom previous dealers in the 
trade, and controlled by the Department of 
Light Industries. Collection of local hides was 
also centralized, in older that raw materials 
might be released to local tanners at the lowest 
possible prices and the price of production wa» 
controlled throughout t(> the final sale pi ice. 
From 300 tons in 1939. the pi eduction of sole 
leather rose to 2,000 tons per annum m 1942 
and 1913. Production of upper leather during 
1942-1944 was in the region of 1,400,000 sq. ft. 
per annum, consisting approximately of 65 per 
cent, chrome-tanned boxsides and 35 per cent, 
vegetable-tanned sides. 

In December 1941 a Utility Footwear Scheme 
was introduced by the Department of Controller 
of Light Industries, and proved highly successful. 
It now accounts for 25-30 per cent, of the total 
yearly output, which has reached 1,900,000 


Year 

! Spinning 

I Tons 

Weaving 

Metres 



Ready-made clothing i 
Value in LP 

W'orkers 

employed 

1939 

! 430 

1 1,114,000 

— 

— 

1940 

! 544 

' 1,293,000 

13,000 

— 

1941 

1 680 

1,500,000 

88,800 

456 

1942 

o 

o 

1,750,000 

174,900 

476 

1943 

; 800 

2,150,000 

276,000 

628 
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Leather and Footwear Industry. 

Before the war Palestine manufactured about 
600,000 pairs of footwear of all types, out of a 
total consumption of approximately 1,300.000 


pairs, supplemented by about 60,000 pairs of 
canvas shoes soled with locally reclaimed rubber 
and about 150,000 pairs of Arab type shoes 
made from rubber and canvas stripped from 
old tyres. 
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Boots for the Palestine Police 


Considerable progress has also been made in 
the preparation of local leather (sheep, lamb and 
goat) for use in the fancy leatherware trade, 
but sales outside Palestine have not been 
appreciable. 

It has been demonstrated during the war that 
Palestine is not only capable of meeting internal 
demands for footwear, but also of producing a 
surplus for export. Exports to Iraq and Iran 
during 1943 and 1944 were in the neighbourhood 
of 500 tons of sole leather and 100,000 pairs of 
footwear. Whether Palestine will be able to 
compete in open post-war markets will depend 
largely, however, upon two factors : the ability 
to obtain supplies of good quality raw hides, 
and facilities for improving mechanical equip- 
ment, and methods of product.ion. 


Agriculture. 

No account of the war industry of Palestine 
would be complete without reference to agri- 
culture which, while not strictly speaking a war 
industry, has nevertheless contributed con- 
siderably to the solution of Palestine’s war 
problems. 

In 1942, prices of local agricultural produce 
began to rise, due to a growing shortage of food 
caused by shipping difficulties and the influx of 
troops and refugees. ^4 Department of Con- 
troller of Agricultural Production was, therefore, 
set up in July 1942, complementary to the 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries. This 
Department immediately concentrated upon 
assisting agricultural production by the procure- 


meiit to the fullest possible extent of all requisite 
materials and equipment, and by encouraging 
farmers to more intensive cultivation of the land. 
During the years 1939-1944 approximately 
LP800,000 were issued as loans to farmers for a 
variety of purposes designed to increase food 
production, while approximately LP3,750,000 
were advanced as loans to citrus growers from 
1940-1945. Substantial numbers of tractors, 
ploughs, combines and other equipment were 
procured under Lease-Lend arrangements and 
many other items, such as baling and poiiltry 
wire, milk cans, hose pipes, hand tools, etc., 
were manufactured locally from imported raw 
materials and scrap under a special scheme set 
up by the Directorate of War Production. 

Some fifty Cold Storage Plants, of an average 
capacity of 50 tons each, were built in agri- 
cultural settlements under a scheme prepared 
by the Controller of Heavy Industries and 
financed by means of Government agricultural 
loans. 

Adequate supplies of seed potatoes were obtained 
in 1943 and 1944 from the United Kingdom and 
distributed by the Department. This resulted 


in a record crop of potatoes in 1944. Vegetable 
seeds and seedlings were cultivated at the Gov- 
ernment Farm at Acre and sold or distributed 
free, with a favourable effect on local prices. 
Several million day-old chicks were distributed 
from Government hatcheries to assist in in- 
creasing poultry and egg production. 

Adequate supplies of imported nitrogenous 
fertilizers were obtained and distributed, to- 
gether with quantities of locallv manufactured 
superphosphate and muriate of potash. The 
most important requirements of insecticides and 
fungicides were also provided for. 

The Department received the full support and 
assistance of the Middle East Supply Centre, the 
Controller of Heavy Industries and Director of 
War Production and other Departments of 
Government in implementing its policy, with 
the result that local demands for fresh vegetables 
and fruit, potatoes, milk and dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, and other indigenous produce 
have been substantially met tliroiighoiit the \var, 
while a very considerable area of land lias been 
permanently converted from dry farming to 
intensive production under irrigation 
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Arab textile factory in Kuioailah near Jernsalem 
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The Building Industry. 

Since the beginning of increased immigration, 
the building industry has been playing a very 
important part in the economy of Palestine. 
In the period between the two world wais it 
was the largest item in the national budget 
excluding agriculture; and significantly enough, 
it clearly reflected the ups-and-downs of the 
country’s development. 

The following table, computed from the Statis- 
tical Abstracts of the Palestine Government 
gives the volume of building and corresponding 
expenditure approximately for a 10 year period. 
It includes the four largest towns and 22 munici- 
palities in respect of both private and municipal 
building activities: 



Floor space 

Approx, value 

Year 

in sq. metres 

m LP. 

1932 

397,600 

3,054,907 

1933 

845.930 

5.702,305 

1934 

1,242,600 

7.306,550 

1935 

1,407,260 

8,702.830 

1936 

842,900 

5,923,064 

1937 

677,660 

4.377,215 

1938 

437,380 

2.142.375 

1939 

301,340 

1,683,065 

1940 

243,460 

1,355,598 

1941 

166,900 

934,973 


The figures are definitely correlated to the 
economic and political events which took place 
during this period, such as the large immigra- 
tion (1933-35), the Arab disturbances (1936-38), 
and finally the war period. 

Turning to the future, but remembering the 
experience of the past, what is the expected 
volume of post-war building ? As in other 
countries affected by the war. many competent 
bodies in Palestine too, have been dealing with 
this question from many angles. Factors such as 
prevailing congestion, expected immigration, 
financial considerations, employment of ex- 
servicemen and many other aspects have formed 
the basis for the various estimates. 

There may be a sound, or at any rate cautious, 
approach to the problem in the findings of the 
Research Committee for Economy in Buildings 


appointed by the Association of Engineers and 
Architects in Palestine, from whose unpublished 
report many instances are cited in this article. 
The Committee has been dealing with the 
numerous problems of post-war economy in 
building along the lines adopted by the various 
Committees appointed by the Ministry of Works 
in the United Kingdom 

The question of the static demand for additional 
housing accommodation was considered by this 
Committee, which used as reference the official 
statistics already mentioned: The total floor 
space in an eight year cycle (1932-1939) was 
6,152,670 sq. metres. Assuming that in each 
of the years 1942-1944 no more building had 
taken place than in 1941 (which is very nearly 
accurate), the deficiency as compared to the 
eight years pre-war cycle will be 5,241,610 sq. 
metres. 

The deficiency is expected to be remedied m the 
next four years, of which the present year (1945) 
is to provide about one-half of the quotas 
intended for the three subsequent years. This 
will leave a normal requirement of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 sq. metres of floor space for the 
following years, the deficiency having been made 
good by the end of 1948. 

Residential Development. 

In normal times the proportion between purely 
residential and non-residential buildings was m 
the order of three to two. It is expected, how- 
ever, that in the first few years of the post-%var 
period the proportion will be somewhat more 
favourable to residential accommodation. It is 
also expected that for reasons of economy the 
two-and-three-room apartment will supersede 
the larger flat favoured in the earlier period. 
The Research Committee visualizes the 1| 
million sq. metres as providing 18,000 dwelling 
premises of two and three rooms each in equal 
proportions, leaving approximately J million sq, 
metres for schools, hospitals, commercial, indus- 
trial and other necessary buildings required for 
residential development. 

In urban districts the usual type of building 
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Modem residence (Weizmann House) 


erected would be a two-storey house (plus 
ground floor) comprising four flats of two to 
three rooms, kitchen, bath, W.C., entrance hail 
and two verandas on each floor. As regards 
suburban housing, the importance of which 
has considerably increased with industrial 
development, the foremost types are detached 
or semi-detached houses comprising two to three 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom, entrance hall and 
veranda. In suburban districts appreciable 
numbers of terrace houses containing six two- 
room flats could also be built. How is Palestine 
industry to supply the demand for the materials 
required for such a volume of building ? Before 
a true answer to this question can be found, the 
present state of the building industry must be 
reviewed. 

Prior to the first world war, the method of 
building was on the w hole very primitive. 
Houses in villages were built chiefiy from mud- 
bricks, and in tow ns stone from nearby quarries 
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was used for residential bouses which never 
exceeded ground floor plus a first floor. A 
notable exception were the numerous religious 
and other public buildings which were also built 
of stone, the supply of which is both varied and 
plentiful in Palestine. With the exception of 
stone, and primitively burnt lime and sand, 
every other material and fixture had to he 
imported from abroad. 

The last 25 years have witnessed a radical 
change in this picture. With the increased 
immigration immediately following the last 
w’ar, the demand for modern dwellings, and 
rapid and cheaper construction, was felt in a 
steadily increasing manner. As a consequence, 
stone masonry had to give w^ay to bricks or 
other artificial fabric. There are now^ in the 
coiintry three factories manufacturing sand- 
lime bricks, one large works producing burnt 
clay bricks, and numerous plants making 
cement bricks and other w^alling units. 


Building Materials. 

At present the use of stone is confined chiefly 
to Jerusalem, where stone-faced walls are 
presciibed by the building authorities for the 
inner city in order to preseive its character, 
and a few Arab cities like Nazareth and Acre. 
This limitation is to be deplored since an aesthetic 
effect in the harmony of stone with the smround- 
mg landscape is desirable. It is to be hoped that 
methods wnll be found in the future to make 
stone masonry less expensive. The mechaniza- 
tion of stone quarrying and its working, as well 
as the devising of new methods of design, may 
be some of the means by which there may be 
a greater use of what is one of the most appro- 
priate building materials in Palestine. 

The substitution of stone, however, is by no 
means the only change which has occurred in 
the last twenty-five years. A more far-reaching 
influence was the introduction of reinforced 
concrete. The old construction was based on 
only timber and steel beams, but construction 
to-day makes most extensive and varied use of 
modern reinforced concrete. The establish- 
ment of cement works m Haifa, marketing a 
high grade product, provided a new and import- 
ant impetus in this direction ; and another 
cement works to meet the expected increased 
demand is being contemplated. 

A list of locally manufactured building products 
would indeed be large. Of the 130 ingredients 
essential for building enumerated by the 
Research Committee, more than half are covered 
by local production, most of them in sufficient 
quantities to meet the million sq. metres 
requirement. Among the more advanced local 
factories are a modern up-to-date plate glass 
window works established only a few years ago : 
numerous kilns which produce lime, were as a 
result of the present shortage of coal and v ood, 
adapted for the use of crude oil supplied by the 
Haifa Refineries ; gypsum manufactured from 
locally available material — though its applica- 
tion for building (plaster of Paris) has not yet 
been sufficiently developed. Electric wires and 
cables, Bergman conduits and junction boxes, 
household appliances and other fixtures and 
accessories of electrical installations are also 
manufactured locally, some of them only after 
tbe outbreak of the Avar, \\hen their import Mas 


stopped. Several plants are manufacturing a 
great variety of paints and allied products. 
A young ceramic industry, manufacturing 
refractory bricks and now experimenting in the 
pioduction of sanitary ware, must also be 
mentioned. 

The requirements of the plumber, sanitary and 
heating engineer, such as bath tubs (enamelled 
cast iron), gevsers, boilers, cast-iron pipes, 
flushing tanks and other appliances. Mill be 
Mell 111 hand provided sufficient raM' materials 
are imported for their manufacture. 

A marked progre'^s can be recorded in respect 
of the manufacture of insulating boards to 
prevent the discomfort of excessive heat in 
summer as Mell as to promote the building of 
cold storage room. Citrus peels, reeds from 
Hide and other vegetables as Mell as many 
types of light-M eight concrete have been used 
Mith a lair amount of success. To complete 
the list Mithin the scope of this gmieral survey, 
there are hundreds of Morkshops scattered ail 
over the countrv suppKing \arious needs of the 
carpenter and ironmonger. 

Imports Required. 

Difficulties arise out of the fact that a number 
of essential materials for building must be 
imported. The chief of these are mild steel 
bars for concrete remforcement, rolled steel 
joists, timber for shuttering, scaffolding and 
roofing, zinc and galvanized iron sheets, 
galvamzed iron pipes, fly screens, steel conduit 
pipes, sanitary Mare, electric bulbs, radiators, 
etc. In addition, varied quantities of raw 
materials must be imported for the local manu- 
facture of a great many commodities, e.g., 
steel sections for ironmongery, timber for 
joinery, scrap and pig iron for cast iron products, 
copper and other metals, rubber, asbestos, etc. 
It IS obvious then, that no large-scale building 
is possilde Mithout solving first the pioldem 
of import"'. 

Then the million sq. metres development 
building scheme does not take into consideration 
the large immigration desired; neither docs it 
pro\ide for the large public Morks mIucIi all 
hoped to see started upon the termination of 
hostilities. There is also one adverse factor 
Mbich should be faced — that is the economic 
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outlook. Wages in Palestine underwent a 
steep rise during tlie war, and as a consequence 
the cost of building is now almost 3-4 times 
higher than it used to be. It is not just a 
question of whether the capital required for 
the prospective housing area can be provided. 
Much more important is whether the rent 
based on these high building costs will not be 
exorbitant. The answer is in the affirmative, 
the monthly rent in the towns being calculated 
by some experts as not less than LP5 per 
room. The consequences of such high rents 
for our cost of living and the cost of production 
in general, are obvious. 

Standardization. 

To discuss the remedy would not be within the 
scope of this article. There are, however, a 
few instances in which engineers may be able 
to contribute to the solution of this problem. 
One is the standardization of building elements, 
which will enable mass production and conse- 
quently lower costs; another is mechaniza- 
tion on the building site, which, wherever 
building of great volume is involved, means 
cheaper construction. Yet another is economy 
in design, a question which is now receiving a 
great deal of attention from several authoritative 
bodies in the country; and last, but by no 
means least — austerity ! It is to be hoped that 
the experience gained in war-time will not be 
in vain. The standard of our pre-war building 
was not always justified by the financial possi- 
bilities of the owner. This was particularly 
true in respect of agricultural settlers; here 
very often the costs of the house proved to be 
so heavy a burden that the farm was unable 
to prosper. 

The building industry in Palestine is facing 
a chance it never had before. After the 
stagnation of the war years, a great deficiency 
in housing accommodation will have to be made 
good. Still more houses will have to be erected 
for the remnants of European Jewry coming to 
Palestine to establish a new home. Large 
projects which the future may prove to have in 
store for this country will tax the building 
industry to the utmost. 

The greatest effort will be required from 
industry, the authorities, engineers, trade 
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unions and other institutions concerned with 
building, in order to turn this chance into a 
success and to. 'achieve the 'desired goal. , 
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The Textile Industry 

In 1929, when we began to investigate the 
possibilities of erecting in Palestine a cotton 
spinning and weaving plant, there existed 
already something like the beginnings of a 
textile industry: the Delfiner Silk Weaving 
Plant on the Tel Aviv beach mentioned in the 
Palestine guide books of the early post-war years, 
two small cotton weaving plants, one of them 
likewise in the vicinity of Tel Aviv, the other 
at Gedda in the valley of Esdraelon, and some 
hosiery factories concentrated in and around 
Tel Aviv. 

The names of a good many of them are trade 
marks to-day, well established m Palestine and 
the neighbouring countries; at that time, 
however, all these young undertakings were 
struggling against almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. They were under-financed and under- 
equipped, working with insufficiently trained 
labour, without backing, and without protection 
against foreign competition. Even the old- 
established Arab hand weaving industry around 
Gaza and Majdal in the south of the country 
was on the decline. Such an economic situation 
did not offer a very promising outlook to a 
spinning mill that was to depend on those under- 
takings as its prospective customers. 

But the need to create fresh fields of employ- 
ment, especially during periods of crisis, kept 
interest turning towards the textile industry 
despite the conditions just described. We were 
not alone in studying textile possibilities. 
Oscar Cohn, a well-known industrialist of Poland 
at that time, was making far-reaching plans 
which, unfortunately, were to be frustrated by 
unforeseen political and economic changes in 
Poland and his untimely death. 

Raw Materials. 

Out of a wide range of raw materials and fibres 
cotton was considered of first importance. 
Owing to its vicinity, Egypt, which grows the 
best varieties of cotton, offered a most suitable 
source of supply, as it was then successfully 
renewing its efforts to improve the quality and 
yields of its cotton crop. Egyptian cotton 


had just begun to gain a foothold m the Euro- 
pean market and to compete with American 
cotton in lines even where, in former years, 
American cotton had been exclusively used on 
account of its lower price. 

Transport facilities were plentiful. Besides the 
direct railroad from Alexandria to Haifa, and 
steamers regularly plying between Egypt and 
Palestine, barges and, eventually, lorries offered 
cheap carriage. 

The Sudan and other African countries were 
looking for a market within easy reach for their 
increasing cotton crops, and Syria and the 
Lebanon, Palestine’s neighbours in the north, 
were likewise endeavouring to improve their 
crops. 

Incidentally, Palestine too, was a cotton 
growing country in the last century. The older 
travel books (e.g., H. B. Tristram, 1865), 
repeatedly refer to cotton as one of the 
staple products of the country. As late as 
1923 I myself found cotton which was grown 
near Jericho being worked on two mule frames 
in the old Lodzia factory. At the same time 
pioneers of Beth Alpha, in the Valley of Es- 
draelon, preparing new fields, found remnants 
of earlier cotton plantations. And it is a 
curious coincidence that in starting the erection 
of our factory buildings we found rusty parts 
of old agricultural machinery and, upon in- 
quiring about their origin, were told that just 
before the Great War a Belgian company had 
tried to grow cotton on that very spot. 

As to other raw materials for the textile in- 
dustry, promising attempts have been made to 
cultivate hemp in the Hule district; and its 
post-war industrial exploitation is expected. 
Another vegetable fibre is Sisal, which is im- 
ported from India and East Africa and was 
introduced more than fifteen years ago, to be 
made into twines and cord for packing purposes 
by the citrus and agricultural industries. 
During the war large quantities of Sisal ropes 
were manufactured for the Navy. 

As to animal fibres, the spinning and weaving 
of wool and goat hair is still being done by the 
Fellaheen and Bedouins in the same way as in 
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the times of the Patriarclis, the wool being used 
for their garments, and the goat hair for their 
famous waterproof black tents. 

Unfortunately, Palestine wool is of a very poor 
quality as sheep have, so far, been mostly bred 
for meat and the existing pastures, with their 
many thistles, spoil the fleece. Lately, how- 
ever, experiments have led to a certain im- 
provement and it may be expected that grazing 
in orange groves and on cultivated pastures will 
turn out a success. In any case wool spinning 
and weaving might be based on imported 
material as in many other countries. 

Other animal fibres available on the spot are 
camel hair used in the manufacture of carpets, 
blankets, etc., and natural silk, considerable 
quantities of which were produced in the 
Lebanon until the competition of artificial silk 
made sericulture ■ an unprofitable business. ■ 


Ata Textile Co. (Weaving) 

Synthetic fibres have so far not been manu- 
factured in Palestine, and it is not easy to say 
wiiat kind of post-war development we are to 
expect. It may be presumed, howe\"er, that 
by-products of the existing oil refineries will 
play a part as the basis of new kinds of syn- 
thetic fibres like Nylon. It is further not 
unlikely that Palestine, with the realization of 
schemes like the Lowdermilk Jordan Valley 
Plan, will be in a position to produce such 
quantities of cereals as to exceed the needs in 
foodstuffs. And if the a wakening Arab countries 
will, as we hope, concentrate their energies in 
restoring the fertility of their devastated, 
though once flourishing lands, like the Hauran 
and Mesopotamia, they might be able to 
produce grain in abundance for use in the 
manufacture of alcohol as basic material for 
many kinds of synthetic fibres. 
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Climatic Conditions. 

The Middle East and Palestine in particular 
belong to the more favoured regions with 
regard to climatic conditions suitable not only 
for agriculture but likewise for industry. 
Owing to the fact that the temperature drops 
below freezing point only in exceptional cases, 
and never mounts so high as to be detrimental 
to the capacity to perform physical work, 
factory buildings can be of lighter and cheaper 
construction than in most other countries. On 
the other hand, as most of the textile fibres are 
very sensitive to variations of temperature and 
humidity of the air, it is not possible altogether 
to forgo either heating or air conditioning. 
During certain periods, mostly during May and 
October, when a south-eastern wind blows, 
known as ‘Khamsin,’ Avhich makes the relative 
air humidity drop to 15 per cent, or less, artificial 
humidification is indispensable, otherwise all 
processing of fibres becomes impossible. The 
character of the ‘Khamsin’ is not yet suffi- 
ciently explored. Besides the extraordinary 
dryness a perturbation of the electrical status 
of the atmosphere and insufficient ionization can 
be observed. Thorough and extended investiga- 
tion and research w ork still remain to be under- 
taken. Up to the present we have not got 
beyond finding out that work is made possible 
if the air humidity is artificially increased by 
the pulverization of water. 

So much for the physical conditions of manu- 
facture. 

Marketing Possibifities. 

To consider the marketing possibilities we had 
to take into account a population of one-and-a- 
half million, of which one million were Arabs 
and half a million Jew s. Government statistics 
showed that the consumption of cotton goods 
averaged three kilos per head per year — a 
relatively high figure as compared with con- 
sumption in European countries, and consti- 
tuting a sound basis for a fair-sized plant of 
about 50,000 spindles capable of feeding about 
1,000 looms, apart from an appropriate knitting 
industry. 

Planning for the spinning section was com- 
paratively easy because given Egyptian cotton 


as raw^ material, medium counts of cotton yarn 
between No. lO’s and 40’s wnth an average of 
No. 18’s, had to be made the mam product 
suitable for the manufacture of the better part 
of all cotton piece goods and underwear needed 
in the country. Spinning of coarser counts and 
of waste for special purposes, as w^ell as of 
combed yarn required in the manufacture of 
sewung yarns, ladies’ stockings and high quality 
shirtings such as poplins, could be left for later 
production. 

It was, however, very difficult to decide on the 
kind of cotton goods to be produced. The big 
Arab market demanded cheap, mostly striped 
and highly coloured goods, while, on the other 
hand, that part of the population wffiich had 
come from Europe made greatly differing 
demands as to quality and design. Moreover 
Palestine was an open market for the industry 
of the world at large, almost unprotected against 
even the most unfair dumping, as custom 
tariffs amounted to 10-15 per cent, ad valorem 
for cotton piece goods, and cotton yarns w^ere 
entirely free. Then most of the European 
countries in their need of sterling, and unable 
to export to the protected markets of the 
United Kingdom or the United States, were 
eager to sell to Palestine even at a considerable 
loss. 

Now, starting with the production of cheap 
goods was out of the question, because Japan 
sold such goods at about half the cost price of 
the local production. High quality goods, on 
the other hand, were too varied to make efficient 
production possible with a relatively small 
plant. So we started with ‘good quality at 
cheap prices,’ avoiding luxury articles as w^ell 
as rubbish, and cloth for wmrk in town and 
village and for the household became our main 
product. 

Two circumstances came to our aid. First of 
all the willingness of the Jewish population, 
especially the workers, to buy locally produced 
commodities rather than foreign goods even 
at a somewffiat higher price, provided they 
were of good quality, and, secondly, the trend 
to wear khaki — an article lying in our line — 
which was rapidly spreading to the Jewish and 
Arab population of Palestine alike. 

Although It was difficult as already mentioned 
to make articles suitable for the Arab market 
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Textile Printing 


as to design and at prices competing with 
the Japanese production, we found that if 
Arab customers had once got used to our goods 
they remained loyal customers throughout, 
even under the threats against buyers of Jewish 
products by political agitators during the 
disturbances. 

Unexpectedly an export market opened for 
cotton yarn and piece goods in Syria and the 
Lebanon, in Turkey and Rouniania- This was 
due, it is true, to the currency and trade re- 
strictions which had sprung up between those 
countries and their former suppliers. Thus a 
curious situation arose: while our products 
were almost unprotected in Palestine itself, 


they were protected against foreign competition 
in the Lebanon and Syria where, owing to a 
special treaty between Palestine and these coun- 
tries, our goods could be imported free of duty. 
^ ith the outbreak of war, however, exports 
became impossible. Moreover, Palestine soon 
needed for itself all that could be made in 
the country. Shipping and supply of goods 
growing increasingly difficult, the authorities 
began to look upon the Middle East, and 
Palestine in particular, as a potential source of 
supply; and in time local production, stepped 
up by every available means, began to multiply 
despite the difficult conditions of wartime. 

In expressing an opinion as to the future 
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prospects of exportation one must take into 
account the fact that all the countries which, 
before the war, had been taking Palestine 
textile products, have since then been en- 
couraging the development of textile industries 
of their own. 

Labour. 

The mam difficulty we had thought we should 
have to face was labour. While skilled workers 
were not available in the country at that time, 
immigrants without the least training had to be 
paid wages far above the European average. 
Many voices had been raised in warning that 
the main factor of an efficient textile enterprise 
lay in the skill of its workers. In all the new 
States created in the Balkans and the Baltic 
Provinces after the Great War which en- 
deavoured to become independent and self- 
sufficient, textile industries had been created. 
And everywhere those young industries had 
had to call in foreign skilled labour, mainly 
Czechoslovaks, and in some cases Italians with 
a sprinkling of Germans. Foreign technical 
managers, foremen, spinners, weavers and dyers 
had been brought over and they frequently had 
not succeeded m training the local population 
to such an extent as to guarantee the smooth 
running of the plants, so that in many cases 
entire groups of foreign workers had to be 
engaged and settled for permanent work. 
Those factories suffered from frequent break- 
downs and exorbitant repair work and main- 
tenance costs; and huge stocks of repair and 
maintenance parts had to be kept in store. 
It has been stressed that a textile industry 
can prosper only where labour is available 
derived from the old craft with a tradition 
handed down from father to sons, and it was 
asserted that textile industries had developed 
only in districts where the soil could not sustain 
the population and where no other means 
existed of making a living and cheap labour 
therefore was abundant. And so we were 
warned that we would have to rely upon 
skilled foreign workers and cheap Arab labour. 
We tried to tackle that embarrassing problem 
by training prospective immigrants in our 
Czechoslovak factory. A group of young 
members was selected by the Czechoslovak 


Maccabi Organization. By their genuine in- 
terest and willingness to work they soon 
succeeded in gaming the confidence of the Czech 
foremen and workers, who willingly taught 
them the tricks and intricacies of the various 
trades. When, in 1935, the first machines were 
set up m Kfar Ata by non- Jewish fitters from 
our Czechoslovak plant, those young people were 
already able to take an active part m the work 
and m the running of the machines, and they 
became the nucleus of our technical personnel. 
This first experience with our first Jewish 
workers was not exceptional. Very soon we 
were in a position to release our Czechoslovak 
foremen for return home. Since then all the 
subsequent work connected with the extension 
of the factory and the introduction of fresh 
lines and of new, frequently complex and 
delicate machineiy, has been carried out by 
our owm people. 

In accordance wuth our traditional policy, new 
w orkers have been accepted exclusively through 
the Labour Office of the General Federation of 
Jewush Labour (Histadruth), wuth whom w^e 
made a general agreement, the main parts of 
which are still m force. The young girls from the 
surrounding settlements, wdio had never before 
been inside a factory, proved extremely 
clever and eager to learn in training for their 
new job. After three or four months they 
could be given jobs girls in Europe had 
not been entrusted with under two or three 
years. 

To-day we are justified in stating that the Jew, 
from whichever country or former trade he may 
have come, is capable of becoming a very good 
industrial worker, because operating modern 
machinery calls more for intelligence, adapta- 
bility and accuracy than for routine. 

V e have been able to rely upon the average 
workers as well as upon their representatives 
for a full understanding of the necessity for 
production with the highest possible efficiency, 
and not once have they failed us in their 
readiness to co-operate. Often the initiative 
has even come from them. 

So what originally had been considered the 
greatest difficulty -the Jewish worker -has in 
fact become our greatest asset, and this opens 
a fair prospect for the post-war development of 
the textile industry in Palestine. 
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The Chemical Industry 

The World War confronted the young chemical 
industry of Palestine with the problem of satisfy- 
ing the urgent demands of the civil population of 
Palestine and also of the neighbouring countries, 
as well as that of the allied military forces of the 
IVIiddle East and of finding substitutes for the 
greater part of chemical products previously 
imported from Europe and the United States of 
America. Thus within a short time a consider- 
able branch of industry was established which 
successfully undertook the manufacture of the 
most varied chemicals, from shoe-cream to 
synthetic malaria remedies. Despite the extra- 
ordinary difficulties from outside conditions it was 
enabled to meet current demands. In this way. 
besides the already existing factories, a large 
number of additional plants were established — 
which, in a more or less perfect degree, produced 
raw materials, auxiliary products and finished 
goods; so for the duration of the w^ar they justified 
their existence. It must, of course, be assumed 
that with the return of normal conditions, a great 
number of these, mostly small and improvised 
plants, cannot continue to be competitive and 
must thus close down, unless they become 
successful in maintaining themselves in the 
industry by the introduction of new products and 
by far reaching rationalization of their manu- 
facturing methods. The maintenance of the 
present day position of our industry depends 
upon careful planning and intelligent limitation, 
in such branches of the industry as are within the 
scope of the possibiHties of a small country, the 
strength of which must be more inherent m the 
production of high grade specialities, than in the 
more extremely rationahzed production of heavy 
chemicals and materials dependent upon large 
turnover and cheap raw' materials. The particular 
economic and political conditions of the Middle 
East do not seem to make it advisable to enter 
into open competition with the pow'erful foreign 
mass production industry', to which at least for 
the time being we must he subject in every 
respect, since we have neither sources of raw' 
materials, nor sufficient production capacity or 
State assistance available in order to enable us to 
compete against the prices of world renowned 


firms. We must concentrate our chief efforts upon 
the further development of an industry of fine 
chemicals, medicines, and other specialities in 
w'hich the value of labour and quality of work- 
manship make the cost of raw' materials rather 
less important. In such production, in the first 
place, an advantage is to he derived from the 
knowledge acquired during the past years, as 
w'ell as from experience in technical develop- 
ments A large staff of w*ell trained technical 
w'orkers and technologists has been created, 
of w'hose capabilities we should make the fullest 
use. More than ever the necessity of a close 
co-operation betw’een our scientists and our in- 
dustrialists should be empha^'ised ^ e must 
endea\our to make the qualitv of our products 
conform to the highest standards and stages of 
modern research and technique. Seeing that 
our pharmaceutical products mav be considered 
the best developed branch of our chemical 
industrv. w'hich during the war built iqi a 
sufficiently strong financial foundation, mainly 
by copying w'eil knowm medicines that formerly 
w'ere imported from abroad, it must now be its 
mam task to turn out new' and original products 
and thereby maintain its capacity for existence 
and its justified good reputation m w'orld com- 
petition against bigger competitors. At present 
the synthetic branch of our pharmaceutical 
industry is still in its infancy, yet m this sphere 
a w'lde field of expansion is available for the 
inventive faculty and skill of the soundly trained 
industrial chemist. We are compelled to rely upon 
the capacity of our scientists and technicians, 
because the future of our industry is based upon 
the initiative and originality of our manufacturers 
and their experts. Hence the development of 
qualified chemical study is of particular signifi- 
cance, and it is important that students should be 
able to keep in touch with the methods and 
systematic proceedings of foreign science and 
industry. 

We have of course at our disposal a number of 
research institutes w'hich, particularly during the 
w'ar years, have in a far reaching maimer sup- 
ported our young chemical industry These are 
now' prepared to undertake new' tasks and to 
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pursue research work, devoted to further practical 
purposes beneficial in the development of the 
industry. A planned collaboration with chemical 
and pharmacological institutes is absolutely 
necessary for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
This also means the provision of an adequate 
endowment for research purposes, which can be 
supplied by the manufacturers, in order to main- 
tain further the quality of their products at an 
up-to-date standard. It must be our aim also to 
maintain in the future our present good reputa- 
tion in the Middle East and to occupy the 
position which by the stoppage of German 
products has become vacant. The collaboration 
of our scientifically trained and educated medical 
men, who are interested in all progress, guarantees 
to the public a selection of valuable products, 
equally as good as the foreign products. Never- 
theless a serious problem is presented by the 
competition with English and American firms, 
because, whilst in quality we are not inferior, we 
may be behind in make-up and prices. In any 
case it would be advisable for us to arrive at an 
understanding with foreign firms, to w^hom it 
should he of great advantage to have our 
knowledge of local conditions in the Middle 
East and of the particular requirements and 
wishes of the various consumer classes. Besides, 
it is very probable that they may also welcome 
our co-operation. The further treatment of 
imported semi-manufactured goods, on behalf 
of foreign firms, would offer good employment 
for a considerable number of our skilled workers. 
A favourable development presents itself for 
commodities from textile auxiliary products, such 


as: net medicates, textile soap, special colours, 
impregnating substances, etc. Also an increase in 
the production of synthetic insecticides is antici- 
pated, as the Orient recognises its value more and 
more in the development of an up-to-date 
agriculture. 

The exploitation of the oil products available 
in the country would naturally ofter a basis for 
an organic synthetic industry of greater scope, 
but so far, in this case, we are short of nearly all 
necessary materials. 

The production of solvents, such as acetone, 
butyl alcohol and alcohol, which during the war 
rendered such important services, should in the 
future be profitable, as the home demand of the 
country is not insignificant while with cheap raw 
materials the plants can also produce at low costs. 
To summarise, it can be said that the cln^mical 
industry of Palestine will continue to constitute 
an important factor in the economic life of our 
country and can employ a large amount of 
labour. This is based on a clear recognition of 
local conditions and the existing circumstances 
of the economic status of the Middle East. In 
other words, it means the selective production of 
those specialities in which quality and originality 
of design and execution w^ill pay well. As Switzer- 
land has by its own endeavour and efficiency 
succeeded in building up an excellent chemical 
industry in spite of the deficiency^ in most of the 
raw materials, so w^e can also attain, on the basis 
of onr abilities and knowledge, within reasonable 
time an up-to-date and efficient chemical 
industry which would hold a leading position in 
the whole of the Orient. 
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The Diamond Industry 

Most industries are attached to particular 
regions. In any economic atlas one can see how 
industries have been established and developed 
in definite topographical areas. The economic 
examination of these areas deals ^Mth all those 
lelevant factors which led to the choice of a 
particular location by a particular industry. 
Broadly speaking, the location of an industry 
depends upon the following factors: 

1. The presence of raw materials and the most 
important additional materials ^\hich are 
necessary for the manufacture of the final 
product, e.g. ore and coal for the iron 
industry. 

2. The distance to the centres of consumption. 

3. The technical suitability of the labourers and 
the cost of labour. 

4. The initiative and organizational qualifica- 
tions of the entrepreneur and manager. 

Factors 1 and 2 are a matter of the cost of 
transport facilities. In all cases where these 
costs are negligible, owing to the product being 
of high value, the first two factors have no longer 
any bearing on the location of the industry. 

As a classical example the diamond industry 
can be quoted. It developed mainly in Europe, 
although for ail practical purposes the raw^ 
material does not exist on that continent. The 
transportation costs from the source of the raw 
material to the production centres and from 
there to the countries of consumption of the 
final product are, in the diamond industry, so 
negligible as factors of general production that 
the first two factors have no bearing at all on 
the location of the industry. 

Therefore, it is understandable that Palestine, 
a country poor in raw' materials and on the other 
hand a country of immigration, has to establish 
wdthin Its borders those industries for which the 
first two factors are not important. That was 
the reason w'hy Palestine seized with such vigour 
and hope the opportunity to build up a diamond 
industry. 

Some of the preliminary conditions had first to 
he created. There was, in the first place, the 
supply of the raw' material. The distribution of 
raw^ diamonds, apart from a small percentage. 


is m the hands of the Diamond Trading Com- 
pany, London (the so-called ‘Syndicate’). 
Therefore, the first task of the promoters of the 
Palestine diamond industrv was to secure the 
supply of raw' materials from the Diamond 
Trading Company. The situation was as follows: 
The mam centres of the diamond industry were 
situated outside the British Empire (m Belgium, 
Holland, Germany). During the war on the 
European continent the distribution centre of 
raw' materials was cut off from the centres of 
manufacture. During the first world war, the 
Diamond Trading Company wa^ unable to dis- 
pose of the <{uantities of raw material, which 
normally were sent to the Bidgian diamond 
industry, owing to the lack of a diamond manu- 
facturing industrv inside the British Empire or 
in the British sphere of mfliumce. The iiiitiatne 
coming fiom Palestine at the outhriuik of the 
5<‘Cond world war to establish a diamond 
industry there could therefore oiilv ha\e been 
welcome to the Diamond Trading Company 
This circumstance was linked with a second 
weightv argument • although the Diamond Tra- 
ding Company did not directly supply Germany 
with raw materials in peace time, a considerable 
diamond industry had been developed there, 
employing approximately 8,000 workers during 
peace time (Hanau). 

The German diamond industry, actively sup- 
ported by the (merman Government, received its 
raw' material from Belgian and Dutch dealers 
and manufacturers. If, therefore, a diamond 
industrv were to be established in Palestine, 
such industry could ocimpy the place formerly 
held by Germany. 

It may be assumed that it was these two factors 
that influenced the Diamond Trading Company to 
facilitate and encourage the establishment of a 
diamond industry in Palestine by promising a 
regular supply of raw' diamonds. The Diamond 
Trading Company having promised the supply of 
raw materials to Palestine, it w as now' necessary 
to pass the test regarding the third and fourth 
factors enumerated, which, as mentioned, are of 
vital importance for the seat of an industry 
such as the diamond industry. 
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Diamond Workshop at Tel Aviv 


An extremely small number of Belgian- Jewish 
experts, who had migrated to Palestine, started 
even before the outbreak of the war to work up 
diamonds in Palestine, with a limited number 
of apprentices recruited from among local Jewish 
youth. This was a very modest beginning : the 
raw' material was supplied by the Belgian 
industrialists, and the semi-manufactured pro- 
duct returned to them. Only in the first half 
of 1940 did the start of what can be called a 
diamond industry take place. First and fore- 
most the machines and implements for w orking 
up diamonds had to be provided. The sam- 
ples available were scarce. The machines could 
not be imported on account of war conditions. 
There was scarcely a machine-producing industry 
in Palestine. Notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties, the Palestine diamond industry can 
pride itself on the fact that all machines and 


implements have been manufactured in the 
country and that they are not inferior to 
European models either in quality or pre- 
cision. From these sinall and modest beginnings 
emerged the rapid boom of the Palestine diamond 
industry. 

The Diamond Trading Company — the only raw' 
diamonds supplier — also exercised a decisive 
influence on the types of diamonds worked up 
by the Palestine diamond industry. In the 
diamond industry there are— disregarding forms 
which may for the present purpose be ignored 
— three basic types: 

1. Single Cut /B 8. 

2. Melees Full Cut. 

3. Sizes. 

The first type is a stone, with 8 double cuts, 
which is produced in the size of some 25 — 301) 
stones per carat. The second type is a full cut 
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witk 56 cuts ; it is produced in the size of 4 — 25 
stones. The third type is a full cut with the 
same cuts as 2; the size of the stone, however, 
is 1 carat or more. 

At first, the Diamond Trading Company supplied 
raw materials almost exclusively for the manu- 
facture of single cuts. This type was produced, 
before the war, mainly in Belgium; and since 
Belgium — on account of the war — ceased to 
exist as a centre for the working of diamonds, 
Palestine was able in a relatively short time to 
become the chief producer of this type. The 
quality of the Palestinian products w^as con- 
tinuously improved and to-day the Palestine 
Single Cut enjoys a very high reputation and 
is considered as the best from the point of view 
of quality, in comparison with other single cuts 
produced in countries such as Cuba and Brazil. 

Training the Workers. 

At the end of 1943, the Diamond Trading Com- 
pany pointed out to the Palestine diamond 
industry that it was no longer in a position to 
provide sufficient raw materials for the ever- 
increasing production of single cut and that Pale- 
stine would have to switch over to the second 
type, i.e. Melees Full Cut. The infant Palestine 
industry believed itself to be already facing a 
serious crisis. Would the workers, young and 
trained only in single cuts, be able to switch 
over to full cut with the necessary dexterity ? 
Would industry be in a position to raise the 
higher capital wdiich such switching-over would 
necessitate (more and more expensive goods 
per working hour)? Would markets be found 
for the considerable increased production in 
carats ? It can now be stated that the Palestine 
diamond industry passed the test with flying 
colours. A large number of the workers was 
gradually and systematically transferred from 
single cuts to full cuts. Since 1944, the produc- 
tion table shows a rising curve for production of 
Melees and a declining curve for production of 
single cuts: 



Percentage of 

Percentage of 

'Year 

■ Single-Cuts 

Full-Cuts 

1943 

70, 

30 

1944 

■ 40' 

60 

1945 

.(fi,rst ha,lf) 30,' 

70 


With the assistance of the Palestme banks, the 
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industry raised the requisite capital. A fe%v 
figures concerning tlie import of raw diamonds 
into Palestine illustrate the procedure clearly. 

Import of Rough Diamonds. 


Year £ 

1940 30,700 

1941 153,500 

1942 372,000 

1943 1,139,000 

1944 1,560,000 

1945 (first half) 1,200,000 


If America was the chief market for single cuts, 
other outlets had to be sought for Melees, since 
America produces its own Melee. The war has 
eliminated almost the whole of Europe as a 
market for diamonds. Hence, apart from 
America, India, Canada, Australia (as long as 
the import of Palestinian diamonds was per- 
mitted to Australia) and the Near East, were 
chiefly supplied. The conversion of the Pales- 
tinian industry from an exclusively single-cut, 
to a mixed single-cut and full- cut production 
may be described as successful. 

Quite recently the Diamond Trading Company 
has agreed to supply Palestine with raw material 
for a third type, namely, large stones. The pro- 
duction of these stones is now being commenced 
and the prehminary experiments may well 
warrant entertaining the hope that Palestine 
%viil emerge successfully from this initial test in 
the production of these stones as well. 

Raw Material Problem. 

Broadly speaking the main difficulty of the 
Palestinian diamond industry is the acquisition 
of raw material. Except for a short period in 
the beginning, the industry has throughout 
sufi’ered from a shortage of raw material. This 
shortage is sxispended like the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of both the entre- 
preneurs and the workers, whose livelihood 
depends on the working-up of diamonds. The 
raw material supply situation became so 
critical in the second half of 1943 that the 
Government "was compelled to issue an order 
prohibiting the establishment of new diamond 
factories and the extension of existing ones, 
since even the existing enterprises were not in a 
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position to assure full employment to their 
workers. Despite the powers of adjustment of 
both industrialists and workers, the raw material 
problem has not ceased to menace the industry. 
The diamond manufacturers throughout Pales- 
tine are united in the Palestine Diamond Manu- 
facturers’ Association, This Association was 
formed upon the advice of the Palestine Govern- 
ment and the Diamond Trading Compain . it was 
demanded — for purposes of control necessitated 
by the war — that the individual faetoii(‘te should 
purchase their raw material through and under 
the control of a representative organization. 
Headed by its energetic President, Mr. Ben- Ami 
— to whose credit are many major achievements 
in connection with the creation of the diamond 
industry in Palestine — the Association has 
eftected its purchases, and has become the liaison 
authority between the Diamond Trading Com- 
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pany and the local industry. This circumstance is 
also responsible for the fact that the local 
industry — contrary to the Belgian and Dutch 
ones — is not concentrated on home employment, 
but all its operations are carried out on the 
factory premises. These enterprises purchase 
the requisite raw materials from the Diamond 
Trading Company through their association, 
carry out all the phases of the production on 
their own account and at their own risk and 
distribute the finished product direct to the 
buying centres. 

Wages and Man-Power. 

As customary everywhere in the diamond 


industry, the remuneration of the workers is 
based on piece work. The piece-wages are based 
on the experience accumulated for each kind 
and size of stones and are exactly calculated for 
each phase of work. The tariff is based on the 
basic salary, and the cost of living allowance is 
adjusted to the index of cost of living from time 
to time. Since, as mentioned above, the manu- 
facturers are organized in an association and 
since they are allotted the same raw materials 
through this association, it was easy to arrive 
at a collective agreement wdth the well- organized 
workers of Palestine. There is scarcely any 
other industry in Palestine which has arranged 
all the problems of the workers — questions 
regarding ■ ; wages, ; social " problems, etc.— as 
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collectively and unilormly for all the labourers 
as the diamond industry. The diamond manu- 
facturers are proud to be told frequently by the 
workers’ organizations that the diamond indus- 
try was a pioneer in many social achievements 
of the working class Here it may be mentioned 
that altogether the Palestinian working class is 
anything but lagging behind in this respect. 
It IS the more significant if such praise is 
bestowed by the workeis’ organization. The 
workmen of the Palestine diamond industry 
are composed of all sections of the Jevisli 
population: old settlers and new immigrants, 
Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews, Jews from 
Buchara and the Yemen (the two latter especially 
adapted to this kind of work). Another circum- 
stance should not be left unmentioned: in 
Europe the Jews were represented relatively 
numerously m the diamond industry. In 
Palestine it is the special merit of the diamond 
industry to have absorbed a great part of the 
strictly orthodox population, who otherwise 
would have had to fall back upon extremely 
badly paid religious occupations or would have 
lived their lives m penury. The diamond in- 
dustry has helped these people to acquire a 
well-paid trade. 

At present, Palestine employs some 4,000 
workers in the diamond industry and in the 
allied industry which manufactures implements 
for the diamond industry. Since, as stated 
above, wages are paid per piece and not per day 
— the extent of income of the individual worker 
depends on his dexterity and his experience — 
average figures would not illustrate the wages 
situation. However, in order to convey an 
idea of the amount of wages of the workers, the 
following figures are given: 

The average worker, who is paid from the first 
day that he starts work, receives after one year 
about LP30 per month, after three years 
between LP50—60, while especially skilled 
workers make LPlOO and more. It may be 
presumed without exaggeration that the Pales- 
tine diamond factory is paying out some 
LP2,500,000 per annum in wages and salaries, 
an amount which represents for this small 
country a great economic stimulus. As almost 
the whole industry is working for export, the 
economic value of this amount is enhanced, 
as actually it is raised abroad. 


4n Important Industry 

The importance of Palestine's diamond industry 
for the commercial budget of our country 
cannot be valued high enough, since for many 
years now the citrus plantations have ceased 
to be a factor draving foreign currency. The 
diamond export is one of the biggest foreign 
exchange assets of our country. In the ^ ears 
1941-1944 Palestine exported diamomls to 
the \alue of approximately LP7, 500.000, 
(LP3.500,000 in 1944.) According to the figures 
for the first months of 1945. an export of some 
LP5.000.000 — 6.000.000 can be expected. The 
whole amount is a foreign exchange asset, as 
no sums are being spent in foreign exchange, as 
for instance in the citrus industry, for the pur- 
chase of wood, paper, freight, etc. 

The economic importance to tin* commuiiitv of 
the diamond industry has been diilv appreciated 
by the British and Palestine (iovernments. 
The Go\ernment has even appointed a special 
legislative bod\. the Diamond Control Board, 
composed of official and nori-offieial memhers. 
under the Chairmanship of the Keonorai(‘ Ad\ iser 
of the Go\ernment. Mr. G. Walsh, i] M.G.. C.B.E. 
This board has to take legislative measures in 
connection with the import, working- up and 
export of diamonds. 

Future prospects of the diamond industry, like 
all questions concerning the future, are difficult 
to assess. The Palestine diamond industry has 
to be aware of the fact that with free competi- 
tion. resumption of the Belgian and Dutch in- 
dustry, the ever-developing industry in U.S.A., 
Cuba, Brazil and Canada, it will have to pass 
its test, so as not to lose the position gained. 
It will have to protect jealously the good 
reputation of its products. It is to he assumed 
that the considerable capital invested in this 
industry as well as the switching-over of the 
4,000 workers who look to the industry for their 
livelihood, will induce the industrialists and 
workers to adapt themsehes to the newly 
created situation. The resultant economic im- 
portance of this industry for Palestine and the 
British Empire, it is believed, will cause the Gov- 
ernment as well as prominent diamond circles in 
London, to offer to this industry the preliminary 
conditions that will enable the industry to be- 
come a permanent feature of Palestine economy. 
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Precision Instruments Industry 

Even if any evidence were needed of the general 
worldwide importance of precision instruments, 
the dramatic end of the war, bi ought about 
by the atomic bomb, provided the proof. It 
is quite probable that the fate of Hitler was 
decided, not by a battle, but by the famous 
bombing of the laboratory at Peenemuende, 
where thousands of scientists and mechanics 
were preparing the yet undisclosed secret 
weapons. Another instrument — the Radar — 
averted the invasion of the British Isles in the 
first period of the World War and radically 
changed the situation at a time when all other 
weapons of the Allies for the defence of the 
country were absolutely insufficient. Yet a 
generation ago, in the first World War, the 
importance of instrument technique was shown 
by many facts, so that after the 19 14-18 war 
efforts were made in different countries to break 
the dangerous hegemony of Germany in this 
particular field. 

It is important to realise that this hegemony 
had not existed for a very long period. Two 
generations ago hardly anyone who needed a 
precise instrument would try a German one, 
but would go to England or France to get it. 
A good watch was looked for in Switzerland, a 
telephone in Sweden, an electric instrument 
in U.S.A. and so on. Even in the field of 
optics, the situation was similar as far public 
requirements were concerned. I can remember, 
that for me, a young Russian boy fifty years 
ago, a French photographic camera and a 
French binocular were the ideal. 

There was a complete reversal of the situation 
during the last fifty years. Germany, who 
formerly made only cheap goods of second 
quality, recognized that world markets could 
be won only by products combining originality 
with quality. She then found that originality 
requires considerable research and experiment, 
both costing much money. The solution was 
found in production on a big scale, so that 
piece costs could be reduced and pooled. This 
was a revolutionary idea at a time when the 
highest recommendation for a product w^as the 
claim that it was hand made ” and the word 


‘‘ mass production ” was identical with ‘‘ third 
quality.” The new method proved to be very 
successful, especially in the field of optics. It 
required a long-sighted preparation. Schools 
had to be established to educate foremen, 
scientists had to be selected and re-educated 
for collaboration with technicians (not always 
easy to achieve), certain special difficulties, 
when dealing with big quantities of small parts 
in the production line, had to be overcome, 
and considerable capital sums had to be in- 
vested long before a return could be expected. 
Strangely, this extremely successful development 
was hardly followed outside Germany until 
after the great War of 19 14-19 18. When 
experience had shown that the production of 
precision instruments in large quantities was 
essential for defence requirements, various 
governments started working in this direction. 
In England, a Committee for photographic 
research was established ; in France, an ex- 
cellent “ Ecole d’Optique ” was created under 
the leadership of a famous scientist ; and the 
biggest effort was made in Soviet Russia with 
the foundation of a scientific body with hun- 
dreds of collaborators. But on the whole the 
success was not great. It was not possible 
until the begmmng of World War II to reach 
the norm of German production ; still more, 
it was not even possible to prevent the import 
of German products in various countries m 
spite of the highest custom duties (up to 100 per 
cent, of the goods’ value in the United Kingdom 
and Japan, and up to about 50 per cent, in the 
U.S.A.). 

It is therefore interesting to study what had 
to be done to introduce this specific industry 
into Palestine. 

First there was the scope and definition of 
the industry. There is no common name in 
English for it. Sometimes, Fine mechanics ” 
is used, being a bad copy of the German ex- 
pression ; sometimes the definition is “ pre- 
cision work ” for the same variety of articles. 
In recent years, the new word “ Instrumenta- 
tion,” nowadays supplemented by “ Instru- 
mentology,” has been introduced in the U.S.A. 
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and generally adopted. But these words do 
not cover the whole ground. 

Precision ” itself is not at all essential for a 
definition of the products in question. A 
modern locomotive is as precise or preciser 
than a photographic camera, but nobodv vill 
put it in the same class of articles. The 
property common to the objects concerned is 
that they require intensive work to be applied 
on a small quantity of material. Thus a 
sewing needle, an incandescent lamp, a wireless 
set and a watch can be viewed from the same 
aspect. All have in common that the pre- 
cision is high in comparison vith the price 
they fetch. But there are other articles 
covered by this definition — such as astronomical 
telescopes, scientific instruments, etc . the 
price of which is not restricted, but vhich still 
require an enormous amount of work in com- 
parison with the quantity of material involved. 
In all cases, long preparatory work has to i)e 
performed before starting production. A big 
house can be designed in a fev veeks, in extra- 
ordinary cases m a few months ; and there are 
few houses which collapse or do not serve their 
purpose because of this shorter preparation. 
On the other hand, the continuous work of a 
dozen designers during two years is often 
needed to create a new camera, and even then 
there is not one single case known to the 
author in which the newly produced article was 
correct m the first edition."’ 

The design of most of the objects in question 
requires the combination of a series of quite 
different gifts. Take as an example a modern 
photographic lens. To begin with, a know- 
ledge of the market, that is of the existing 
types, together with personal experience m 
photographic technics or cineniatographv. is 
needed. Thus, the direction of the work is 
settled. Then a mathematician comes into the 
field, filling hundreds of pages with thousands 
of figures and equations during many months 
of work. Now a skilled man begins to trans- 
form the purely mental performance of the 
scientist into a senes of shaped pieces of glass. 
The dimensions fixed by a mathematician must 
be foilow^ed with the highest accuracy known 
in modern technics, even for the cheaper kind 
of such lenses. It is enough to say that the 
normal tolerance, that is the deviation from the 


required magnitude, should not exceed one 
hundred-thousandth of an inch Next, the 
mount for the lens (better to say for the lenses, 
because there are several of them in a modern 
objective) must be designed and made on 
machine tools of highest class, because the 
precision required in the optical parts of the 
work must be quite accurate. 

This \ariety of work is typical for all objects 
of precision work. Every v\ here the closest 
co-operation between the pure scientist, the 
engineer, the handworker and the salesman, 
not to forget the consumer, is much more 
essential than in any other field of production. 
This fact makes an establishment of such an 
industry a difficult task There is no kind of 
scientific, technical or public activity in which 
spei'ial instrumentation is not needed. The 
C 1 D men ask for a special apparatus for 
photographing finger-print^, a movie maker for 
better pictures a ‘^urgimn for an instrument to 
inspect the interior of the stomach, the astio- 
nomer for a telescope bv means ot which he 
mav jienetrate into world spare ^ome milliards 
of miles farther than his colleague And the 
unlortiinate designer of such implements mu«t 
work as if he has never done anything else 
in his life but penetrate into other peoples’ 
stomachs or chase stars. 

Such an industry seems to be eminently suitable 
lor a country. v\hich. like Palestine, has no 
sources of raw material (Dead Sea chemicals 
excepted) but which is full of men VMsiimg to 
work. Liifortunatelv . purely negative factors 
are not sufficient to bring about positiv e effects. 
To be quite honest, it is not even true that the 
instrument industry is more or less independent 
of raw" material, the <piantities needed being 
very small. Yes. the quantity is small, but 
the variety required is enormous. Even a 
small instrumental workshop needs hundreds of 
different types of screws, tubes, sheets and 
materials of almost all possible kinds, beginning 
with diamonds, platinum and other precious 
metals, and ending with iron and v\ood. And 
it is easier to order a ship full with oil or pig 
iron than a postal packet with 50 different 
kinds of optical glass. No special importance 
need he attached either to the positive or the 
negative side. Much more important is the 
question of human material. The rapid de- 





velopment of the Palestinian industry during 
the war has shown even to the most anxious 
pessimist that some hitherto unknown poten- 
tialities are hidden in the Jewish-Palestinian 
population. No-one, who has not seen by 
himself how difficulties in getting the proper 
material were overcome, can fully appreciate 
the effort shown by Jewish ^vorkers and in- 
dustrialists, who only a few years ago were 
considered unfit for modern industrial pro- 
duction. Furthermore, it might ha\e been 
expected that at a time when every product 
w’as extremely scarce and bought by the public 
at any price, the quality of the fabricated 
goods would be indifferent. This was not the 
case in Palestine and we, the critics by pro- 
fession, can say that articles of the same kind 
coming now" from abroad are often not only 
not better, but less good than local products. 
This fact offers a bright outlook for the possi- 


bilities of instrument production in Palestine. 
It shows that the Jewish worker has an eye 
for quality and that he likes to produce goods 
wffiich are not only fit for the use for which 
they are made, but which are also well finished 
and suitably designed from the jcsthetic point 
of view". These two qualities are decisive in 
instrument sale, and they were often com- 
pletely overlooked by British and American 
producers wJien trying to compete with German- 
made goods. 

The point reached shows that Palestine is 
theoretically suitable for the introduction of a 
precision industry, but much is still to be done 
to transform these potentialities into dynamic 
realities. This industry is founded, as just 
demonstrated, on the smooth functioning of a 
team of specialists in very diflerent fields, 
scientists, engineers, highly skilled workers in 
various branches, etc. Even a superficial 
survey indicates that the number of such 
specialists at present available in Palestine is 
very scarce and insufficient to form an indus- 
trial team. This makes it difficult for an 
industrialist, interested in getting a quick 
return on the money invested, to start such an 
industry. On the other hand, as long as such 
an industry does not exist to some extent in 
the country, the younger generation is reluctant 
to be trained in the technics required, being 
afraid that there will be no chance for work 
when the training period is over or when for 
some reason the job is lost. This is a vicious 
circle, which has to he overcome in some way. 
The first difficulty, that of industrial enterprise 
is primary, and it must be solved in the same 
way as it has been solved elsewhere. National 
or public bodies must take the initial risk and 
bring the wheel into movement. They must 
create the first plants or subsidise them until 
the trade-mark made in Palestine ” begins 
to be respected in the instrument world ; they 
have to pay wages higii enough to give a decent 
living to the pioneer-workers ; and they have 
to hear the losses incurred by the inevitable 
mistakes in finding proper designs and markets. 
They have to establish schools not only for 
prospective technicians and workers, but also 
for the training of instructors, w ho will then 
be able to transfer their knowledge to the 
young generation in the years ahead. 
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As regards the present situation in Palestine, 
it would be too optimistic to say that enough 
has been done in the direction indicated. 
There have been certain modest beginnings of 
instrument industry, most of them aided by war 
needs. The technical foundation is mostly 
insufficient and in no case competitive with 
similar undertakings, even of smaller type, 
existing abroad. One modest trial to create 
such an undertaking, based on 20 years’ ex- 
perience at Zeiss Works, was made just before 
the war by the author. Thus it was possible to 
contribute to some extent to the war effort, 
the experiment having been sponsored by the 
British and American authorities and the 
Palestinian Government. It may be of interest 
to sum up the substance of eight years work 
there.. 

The experience in these years has shown that 
it is possible to find enough human material 
fully suitable for the work in question. The 
Jewish worker is capable of reaching full skill 


in an astonishingly short time ; he is ready to 
learn and willingly accepts criticism of what he 
is doing, if properly treated. Well selected 
young men succeed in work which is normally 
done abroad hy grey bearded specialists. 

The work done in the “ Laboratory for Pre- 
cision Work ” (no better name was found for 
the beginning) was based on the principle that, 
as far as possible, instruments of new design 
had to he created, if a continuous development 
was to be achieved. Copying articles elabor- 
ated elsewhere cannot bring success, because 
the prototype is always ahead. Nevertheless, 
experience gathered abroad must be willingly 
accepted and digested. At tbe same time, the 
special conditions of work in Palestine, a semi- 
tropical country, had to be taken into account 
and the method imported or learned elsewhere 
had to be adapted. During the war it was 
necessary to design and build the whole machine 
and testing equipment with tremendous loss of 
money and time. It would naturally he 


nonsense to continue with such work now. 
There is a natmal danger of over-estimating 
one’s own work while so far away from the 
world centres of industry and science. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary to send young 
men, trained in Palestine, abroad to learn or 
work in similar undertakings. An important 
help would be if English or American manu- 
facturers, interested in Palestine, could give 
such a chance to our young generation by 
offering them scholarships or advanced ap- 
prenticeships. But some way should be found 
to prevent these young men, whose traimng 
has cost so much to Jewish Palestine, from 
remaining abroad when good jobs are offered 
to them there. 

The way is long and strenuous, but much is at 
stake. The instrument industry is not only 
important and suitable for Palestine as a 
possibility of creating work and new markets. 


It may be that still higher importance lies in 
the radiation of this industry to ail other under- 
takings in the country. No plant can compete 
m the future without proper means of testing 
the product of the work. The testing methods 
are without exception based on some kind of 
instrument. Even if such instruments are 
bought abroad, the servicing and repair of them 
are dependent on the resources in the country. 
We are eager to maintain the high level of the 
Jewish medical profession. But no evolution 
m medicine is possible without comparable 
progress m the tools of the scientist. Our 
future depends upon the capability and 
kno^v ledge of our younger generation. Let us 
equip our schools with Palestinian-made ap- 
paratus, and let us give to the ploughman a 
Pale^tinian-inade level for terracing hills to 
pre^ent the loss of the mo&t \alual)le thing we 
have — our soil — by inundating floods. 


Notice. — All machinery and instruments shoivn in the illustrations have been designed and produced 
in Palestine, 
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Printing and Publishing 

The Jews have always been a highly literate 
people. It IS therefore not surprising that the 
printed Hebrew word plays a prominent role 
in Jewish Palestine. A great number of dailies, 
periodicals and book publishers supply the 
Jewish community with reading matter. In 
Palestine, as in other countries, the demand for 
current information and books in general has 
grown considerably during the war; but even 
if it were not for the war the market for Hebrew 
publications would have expanded, because 
many of the immigrants of the years 1933-38, and 
especially their children, reached only in recent 
years the stage at which they know sufficient 
Hebrew to read newspapers and books. And, 
while at the end of the last war modern Hebrew 
publishing still depended to a considerable 
degree on a number of wealthy patrons, it may 
be said to-day that the Hebrew reading public 
is already large enough, and the habit of reading 
as well as buying books, has become sufficiently 
widespread to support a fair number ol 
pubhshers (even if not quite as many as are 
active at present). 

The Daily Press. 

At present eight Hebrew dailies appear in 
Palestine, of which all but one are morning 
papers, and the English Palestine Post* The 
size and the circulation of the Hebrew papers 
are considerably restricted by the limited supply 
of newsprint which is imported and distributed 
by the Government. On weekdays the papers 
appear with four pages, and the Sabbath e\e 
issues contain six or eight pages, which is about 
half of the pre-war size. Most of the first page 
is taken up by world news. All papers print 
Reuter’s telegrams. Some are also members of 
the American United Press. The telegrams are 
supplemented by radio news, which is taken 
down by news editors in practically all European 
languages. The news is illustrated by topical 
maps and pictures. The larger papers have 
their own correspondents in London, New York 
and the important centres of the Middle East, 
♦Arab publications are outside the scope of this review. 


who wire and mail mainly information of Jewish 
and Palestinian interest, in addition to the tele- 
grams of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency and 
Palcor. The last page is reserved for local news 
gathered by reporters and sent in by local 
correspondents throughout the country. The 
inside pages are filled with editorials, articles by 
regular contributors, letters to the editor, various 
features and theatre and art criticism. On 
Fridays most papers devote considerable space to 
Hebrew and general hterature and book reviews. 
Advertisements take up twenty-five to thirty per 
cent, of the total space. 

It is to be regretted that until now there has 
been no Audit Bureau of Circulation in Pales- 
tine; circulation figures for various papers are, 
therefore, necessarily guesswork. All Hebrew 
dailies are printed in Tel- Aviv and circulate all 
over the country. 

The oldest Hebrew daily is Haaretz which was 
established in 1918. It is not the mouthpiece 
of a political party or an organised group interest. 
Haaretz is owned by the Schocken family which 
is also active in the book publishing field. The 
editorial policy of Haaretz is independent 
Zionist and progressive. The paper endeavours 
to present general and local news fully and 
objectively, and it pays special attention to 
economic and cultural matters. Haaretz has 
readers among all strata of the Jewish popula- 
tion and it is read by most members of the middle 
and professional classes and has a wide circula- 
tion especially in the three main towns of Tel- 
Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa. 

Davar is the main Labour daily and the official 
organ of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour {Histadruth), the largest organised body 
in the country. It champions the cause of the 
Jewish working class and in the poHtical field it 
stands for sociahst Zionism and supports the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency. Davar publishes 
various supplements, including a children’s 
weekly, Labour women’s monthly, and one 
devoted to co-operative economics. On Fridays 
the paper includes a literary page. 

Davar has the largest circulation of all Hebrew 
papers. 
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Haboker is the mouthpiece of the right tving 
middle class and stresses the viewpoints of citrus 
growers, employers, merchants and house owners. 
Haboker also has a children’s supplement. Both 
Haboker and Davar run small sized noon editions. 
Mishmar is the paper of the Hashomer Hatzair, 
a left-wing Marxist party with the Histadruth^ and 
was started in 1943. 

Three smaller papers are Hatzofeh^ organ of the 
orthodox Mizrahi^ Hamashkif^ a Revisionist 
newspaper, and Hegge, a small paper published 
by the Histadruth in vo welled Hebrew for the 
benefit of new immigrants. Yedioth Aharonoth 
is the only evening paper. 

Periodicals. 

Fifty odd Hebrew weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies appear in Palestine. Some of them 
are of a political character, such as Haolam^ 
weekly journal of the World Zionist Organisation, 
Hapoel Hatzair^ the organ of the Palestine Labour 
Party, and Amudim, the mouthpiece of the Aliah 
Chadashah. Hed Hamizrah advocates the inter- 
ests of the Sefardic community. The monthly 
Moznayim^ a literary monthly, is published by the 
Hebrew Writers’ Association. Other literary 
monthhes are Gilyonoth and Gazith, the latter 
taking special interest in the fine arts. Kiryath 
Sefer is a bibb ographi cal quarterly and published 
by the National and University Library, and 
Tarbitz is a scholarly quarterly devoted to the 
humanities and published by the Hebrew Umver- 
sity. The Historical and Ethnographical Society 
publishes Zion, a quarterly devoted to Jewish 
history. In 1943 the Public Information Office 
of the Palestine Government began to pubhsh a 
Hebrew weekly called Hagalgal which contains 
popular articles on world events, technology, 
archaeology, etc., topical pictures and literary 
reading matter; some space is also devoted to 
the Hebrew programme of the Palestine Broad- 
casting Service. Hagalgal is part of a scheme 
under which weeklies are published on behalf 
of the Government, in the three official languages 
Hebrew, English and Arabic. 

A number of periodicals represent the economic 
interests of industrialists, businessmen, farmers 
and employees. There are also several pro- 
fessional journals for doctors, lawyers, engineers 
and architects. 


Book Pubhshing. 

Important changes have taken place in the field 
of Hebrew book pubhshing in recent years. The 
market for Hebrew books has expanded; new 
publishing firms have been set up; new methods 
have been introduced in order to facihtate 
publication and to foster the distribution of 
books. Until a few years ago the sale of two 
thousand copies of a book was to be considered 
a real success; to-day sales of three, four and 
five thousand copies are no longer rare. These 
are quite respectable figures if one remembers 
that the whole Jewish population of the country 
is only little more than half a milHon, of which 
no small part is yet unable to read Hebrew 
literature. Next to the growth of the reading 
public, the subscription system has been 
responsible for this remarkable development. 
A number of important publishers, notably the 
pubhshing house of the Histadruth^ pubhsh series 
of books, a book a month, which are sold to 
regular subscribers at a rebate of about fifty per 
cent. This reduced price is a powerful stimulant 
for distribution, because in general prices of locally 
produced books are very high as a result of the 
local inflation. Wages and salaries are about three 
times as high as before the war. The price of paper 
has multiplied four-fold (controlled price) and ten- 
fold (black market price). Paper is in extremely 
short supply; paper control is inefficient and a 
considerable part of the hmited supply finds its 
way to the black market. In consequence, 
prices of new Hebrew books are three to four 
times their pre-war prices, while Enghsh books, 
which are brought to Palestine in large nunobers 
at controlled prices, are not much more ex- 
pensive than they were before. 

An interesting and important function is fulfilled 
by the Bialik Foundation; and similarly on a 
smaller scale by the Rabbi Cook Foundation. 
The Bialik Foundation was estabhshed in 1935 
by the Jewish Agency with the object of pro- 
moting the publication of works, both original 
and translated, of high quahty and lasting 
merit. Normally the Foundation does not 
publish books on its own, but assists a number of 
publishing firms by putting at their disposal 
carefully edited or translated manuscripts of 
books which it would be difficult or impossible 
to publish in a purely commercial manner. Thus 
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the publishers save considerable initial expense 
connected with the preparation of the manu- 
scripts and pay the Bialik Foundation only 
the usual royalties on the books actually sold. 
In the ten years of its existence, the Bialik 
Foundation has assisted publication of close on 
two hundred books and its annual budget is at 
present LP14,000. The Rabbi Cook Foundation 
was founded by the Mizrahi and is also assisted by 
the Jewish Agency; it speciaUses in the publica- 
tion of books of religious interest. 


Hebrew' Books 
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Hebrew University, the teachers’ seminaries and 
the Haifa Technical School. 

Another very large and important field are text- 
books for the Jewish network of elementary and 
secondary schools. A number of publishers 
specialise in books for children and juveniles. In 
recent years many documentary books have 
appeared with accounts of the terrible experiences 
of Jewish refugees who succeeded in escaping to 
Palestine from occupied Europe. 

A large proportion of the time and energy of 
Hebrew writers and publishers is devoted to the 
publication of translations. Modern Jewdsh 
culture w’^ould be almost unthinkable without 
Hebrew renderings of the significant works of 
world literature, humanities and science. The 
translation of some of these works presents 
difficulties, but it is also of special importance 
because it compels translators to coin or adapt 
Hebrew words for things and concepts unknown 
to the classical Hebrew vocabulary. Modern 


Hebrew is, therefore, enriched by translations in 
a manner somewhat similar to that in w’hich 
several European languages originally became 
literary mediums through the translation of the 
Bible. Further, a steady flow of current literature 
and books of topical interest are presented in 
Hebrew translations. 

Some of the books which appeared in Hebrew 
during the w^ar years may illustrate the scope of 
translation and the variety of interests among 
Hebrew readers. Among classics: Homer’s 
Odyssey^ Plato’s State^ Seneca’s Moral Letters^ 
Dante’s Inferno^ Shakespeare’s Hamlet and 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ new translations of 
Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver^s Travels, selec- 
tions from Rousseau’s Emile, an anthology of 
English verse, an anthology of Russian verse, 
Goethe’s Faust, Heine’s Romantic School, 
Macaulay’s Historical Essays, works by Mark 
Twain, Tolstoy, Tchechov, Gorky ; translations 
of modern writers include Chur chill’s My 
Early Life, History of Europe by H. A. L. 
Fisher ; books by Somerset Maugham, J. B. 
Priestley, Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, 
Frederick Prokosch, Robert Greenwood, and 
many others. In the topical variety, trans- 
lations include books by John Gunther, Eve 
Curie, Ilya Ehrenburg, Vansittart, Rauscbnigg, 
Quentin Reynolds, Wendell Willkie and others. 
The bibliography of the Jewish National and 
University Library registered 855 titles in the 
year 1943-44. Even if we deduct from this 
figure small pamphlets and reprints, there 
remain over 500 new Hebrew books which 
appeared within one year. The books were 
produced by 20 odd publishers, of whom the 
following are the most important : Am Oved, 
founded in 1942 by the Labour Federation 
{Histadruth), is to-day the largest publishing 
house in Palestine. Every month Am Oved 
publishes several books covering every field of 
modern Hebrew and current literature, fiction, 
poetry, general knowledge, politics, the Jewish 
Labour movement, and juvenile literature. 
Most of its books are sold to regular subscribers. 
Dvir is one of the oldest firms. Founded by 
Bialik and Shmarya Levin, it has published 
many old and modern Hebrew classics. Its 
authors include Mendele Mocher Sefarim, 
Schalom Aleichem, Perez, Bialik, Shalom Ash. 
It publishes dictionaries and standard works 
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suck as Professor Dubnov’s World History Oj 
the Jewish People^ Lacliover’s History of Modern 
Hebrew Literature and works by Prof. J. 
Klausiier. Massadah is a very active ali-roimd 
publishing firm producing original and trans- 
lated fiction, popular encyclopediae and school 
books. Sifriath Poalim and Hakibbuiz 
Harneuhad are pxd)lishing ventures hy two 
organizations of collective settlements. They 
specialise in socialist literature of the Marxist 
variety and also publish modern Hebrew 
literature as well as translations and books on 
educational, agricultural and scientific subjects. 
Omanuth has been a pioneer in the field of 
children’s and juvenile literature as well as text 
books for schools. Schocken publishes the works 
of Tschernichowsky, Agnon and other modern 
Hebrew writers, scholarly editions of medieval 
Hebrew poetry and translations of classical and 
modern literature. 

Until recently but few Hebrew publishers paid 
much attention to the outward appearance of 
the books they produced. Books were printed 
indifferently in unwieldy sizes and bound in 
forbiddingly dark calicoes. In recent years, in 
spite of the shortage of materials caused by the 
war, much has changed for the better. Book 
sizes have become smaller and handier, pains 
are taken in order to secure satisfactory typo- 
graphical arrangements of the pages, and, though 
the books can be bound only in half cloth, they 
are wrapped in colourful jackets many of which 
are of a high artistic standard and can stand 
comparison with books imported from England 
and America. 


The Printing Trade. 

There are three to four scores of printing presses 
in Palestine wbich are owned and run by Jews. 
The greater part of these presses are small shops 
employing five to ten workers, often oiily 
members of the printer’s familv. There are 
about ten larger presses with twenty-five to forty 
workers each. No exact figures are available, 
but it seems that altogether there are between 
six and seven hundred Jewish workers in the 
printing trade. Most of them arc organised 
within the framework of the Hist a dr nth. 
Some of the larger presses are Co-operatives 
owned by the workers. 

After six years of war in which practically no 
replacements could be made, the mechanical and 
typographical equipment of the printing presses 
is sadly worn. Before the war most of the 
fiat bed presses and hand types were imported 
from Germany and Poland, and the transition 
to English and American makes will not be too 
easy, for the continental type height is different 
from the Anglo-Saxon one. Only composing 
machines and newspaper presses were already 
imported from England and America before the 
w’ar. 

All the newspapers and periodicals and most of 
the ciirrent Hebrew hooks are composed on 
Linotype and Intertype machines. Only 
voAvelied HebrcAv (which cannot be composed on 
slug casting machines), job work and certain 
types of religious and scholarly hooks in 
Jerusalem are set hy hand. One of the tasks 
awaiting Jewish printers in Palestine is the 
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creation of new Hebrew type faces. Witb the 
exception of one or two alphabets suitable only 
for advertisements and pubbcity work, the 
renaissance of the Hebrew language has so far 
produced no new type faces. Most of the types 
used at present are ugly and corrupt descendants 
of the beautiful Hebrew types originally cut in 
Italy in the sixteenth century. Some capable 
artists in Palestine are seriously working on new 
types; but untd now none has reached the 
stage of cutting and casting. Before this 
question has found a satisfactory solution, 
modern Hebrew printing will not achieve the 
dignity which it deserves. 

Because of the increased activities of Hebrew 
publishers, the printing presses have been very 
busy during the last few years. Considerable 
orders have also been placed by the Military 
Authorities. Much of this work was in Polish. 


Important regular customers of the Jewish 
printing trade are the institutions of the Zionist 
movement, such as the Keren Hayesod and the 
Keren Kayemeth which print m Palestine most 
of their propaganda material distributed in many 
languages all over the world. These orders were 
very much restricted by the war and the paper 
shortage, but they will undoubtedly assume 
large proportions in the future. This kind of 
work calls for a high standard of workmanship 
and taste. It is astonishing what good results 
are sometimes obtained even to-day on worn-out 
presses and in spite of inferior kinds of ink and 
paper, thanks to capable photographers, de- 
signers, lay-out artists and devoted workers. 
Nevertheless, printers in Palestine \\dll have to 
re-equip their plants thoroughly in the near 
future so as to do justice to their important 
work. 
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Insurance Companies 

Insurance serves a threefold purpose within a 
country’s economy. 

1. It protects the individual from the some- 
times disastrous results of a loss suffered by 
himself or his household, caused by external 
events normally beyond his control. The indem- 
nity paid by an insurance company to the 
insured individual enables him to resume his 
economic activities, thus regaining for the 
country an economic asset in place of a possible 
social liability. 

2. In the case of life insurance it is either the 
family of the deceased breadwinner which is 
protected, or the insured himself in his old age. 
This aspect of life insurance is in itself of the 
utmost importance to the community and to the 
economy of the country. But beyond this, life 
insurance in its various forms fulfils another 
highly important economic purpose. The 
steadily growing life-funds of a life insurance 
company or institution, which are in fact but 
the accumulated savings of the insured persons, 
must find their v»ay back into the country’s 
economy in the form of various investments, old 
and new. It is certainly no exaggeration to say 
that in countries with a large insurance tradition 
the mam task of recapitalization falls on the 
insurance companies with their enormous 
accumulated funds. 

3. Insurance is an important ‘industry.” In 
a country like Great Britain it employs great 
armies of men and women. It produces “goods*” 
for internal consumption and for export pro- 
\ided the necessary resources are available, i.e. 
skill, experience, world-wide contacts and con- 
nections, and a high standard of esteem as 
regards security and confidence. 

The importance of the insurance industry for 
Palestine’s economy — bearing m mind primarily 
the Jewish sector — is evident. The Jewish 
sector represents a rapidly developing economic 
unit conducted on modern lines and comprising 
a variety of branches driven forward by strenu- 
ous activity and enterprise. This rapid develop- 
ment does not allots for an inner accumulation 
of funds in any one of the individual enterprises 
on a scale which in itself could be sufficient to 


meet arising emergencies. There is therefore 
more need than may be the case m a long and 
firmly established economy for the provision of 
insurance against every possible risk. 

Insurance and Investments. 

It goes without saying that the young Palestine 
economy, with the dynamic forces inherent in 
its structure and m the people behind it, is in 
constant need of new capital investments. Every 
new source of funds capable of being converted 
into long-term investments is therefore a vital 
necessity and the first condition for further 
development. Life insurance with its rapidly 
growing funds might easily fulfil tins task. 
Finally, as a branch of economic activity em- 
ploying in its development an e\er increasing 
number of vorking men and voinen, the insur- 
ance industry in Palestine might make an addi- 
tional contribution to the country's work and 
welfare. Palestine is at present a country which 
buys a great part of its insurance needs from 
abroad. This insurance buying is equivalent 
to an invisible import and increases the adverse 
trade balance of the country. The Palestinian 
insurance industry may make up for this 
deficiency and even become — after a very long 
and strenuous period, of course — a seller and 
exporter of insurance to the neighbouring 
countries. 

There are in existence in Palestine to-day 
practically all the necessary conditions for the 
development of a successful insurance industry. 
The public — so far as the Jewish community is 
concerned — is becoming more and mure insur- 
ance-minded. It is one of Palestine's paradoxes 
that the Jews, who are known ail o\er the world 
as an insurance-minded people, have faded to 
pro\e this rule m Palestine. A long period of 
education and propaganda was required to make 
the Palestine public forget the disastrous 
experiences w hich many had had with insurance 
companies all over the European continent. 
Local Palestinian insurance coinpanicb have 
contributed much to a change of mood in this 
respect. They have tried their best, and certainly 
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have been successful, in strengthening the 
shattered confidence of the public in insurance 
in general and in the local companies in 
particular. 

As far as the Arab public is concerned, their 
insurance-mindedness is still in the infancy 
stages. The bulk of the Arab population would 
probably never become a party to an insurance 
contract. Owing to their religion and to an 
acquired fatalistic outlook, they regard a 
calamity or accident as part of their fate and 
provisions made to meet the consequences as of 
no avail. Arab economy, however, is in many 
respects undergoing deep changes. The once 
primitive and feudal social and economic 
structure is giving place to a modern economy 
with steadily increasing industrialization. There 
is no doubt that that part of the Arab public 
most affected by this modern development is 
being driven, to a growing extent, towards the 
desirability of insuring against the manifold and 
numerous emergencies endangering their lives 
and economic position. 

British Government Attitude. 

There is another factor in the country contri- 
buting to an increasing demand for insurance, 
namely the British Administration. To be 
exact, the British Administration has done 
nothing whatever during the 25 years of the 
mandate to promote the interests of insurance 
in Palestine. Nothing has been done to protect 
even the interests of the insured public either by 
control or supervision of the existing insurance 
companies — local or foreign — or by introducing 
modern legislation in respect of insurance 
transactions. The only demand put to the sixty 
to seventy companies operating in Palestine has 
been the demand for a more or less token 
deposit with the Treasury of LP 1,000 for every 
class of business transacted by an insurance 
company in Palestine. This deposit is certainly 
not sufficient to protect the insured and not an 
adequate means of preventing the growth of 
mushroom companies ! 

Modern development of the country’s economy 
and persistent demands for the protection of the 
rights of the working classes had led to the intro- 
duction of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
during the early days of the Administration. 


The necessity to improve on this Act — in its 
first stages rather primitive — and to bring it up- 
to-date with the rising standard of life caused a 
steeply increased liability on the part of the 
employers and, as a result, an increased demand 
for Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. The 
newly created Act brings the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in line with the practice prevailing 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Administration has published (but not yet 
enacted) a new Civil Wrongs Ordnance, which 
is badly needed in Palestine, where Turkish 
Law is still governing in this matter. As a 
corollary, the introduction of a compulsory 
Motor (Third Part) Insurance is contemplated 
and will probably be enacted in the near 
future. Thus, limping behind the modern 
European demands of the country, the Adminis- 
tration is compelled to pay more attention to 
insurance problems. 

The conditions for the creation of an insurance 
industry in enterprise and professional ability 
exist in the country in great abundance. The 
Jews played an important role in insurance in 
Europe, especially in the Central and South- 
European countries, both as organizers and in 
executive positions. A great part of this 
valuable human material is already in Pales- 
tine, and many more are waiting to go there at 
the earhest opportunity. An essential condition, 
however, for an insurance company to be suc- 
cessful is for it to command the full confidence of 
the insured public. Such confidence cannot be 
won except by long-lasting experience by both 
parties — on the part of the insurance company 
this experience must be based on a thorough 
knowledge of prevailing conditions and of the 
needs of the public; on the part of the public 
it consists in the knowledge that the insurance 
company understands its job and that it is 
capable of meeting any claim which arises. 

To gain this confidence of the public has been 
one of the foremost tasks of the local or national 
insurance companies. It has certainly not 
been an easy task. We have to remember that 
before the war there were some 70 foreign 
companies operating in Palestine and a score 
of Lloyds’ Agencies and Brokers. In addition, 
there were six or seven national companies in 
the first stages of their activities. Long before 
the outbreak of the war, first the German and 
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then the Austrian companies were compelled 1945 is estimated at LP900,000 to LPl, 000,000, 

to withdraw from the market, and Italian and out of which approximately 45 per cent. 

French companies followed as the war drew on. belongs to Hassneh^ the largest local company 

Out of seven national companies only four owned hy the General Federation of Jewish 

continued to operate, some of them hampered Labour. 

by the necessity of internal reorgamzation. It is difficult to estimate how far Palestine’s 

It may be said that the national companies adverse trade balance is afiected by the fact 

emerged from this test with flying colours. They that at least part of the premiums collected by 

can point to a steady and healthy development. foreign companies does not remain in the 

Their part in Palestine’s economic life is increas- country. The estimates vary between LP400,000 

ing both in absolute, and in relative, figures. and LP750.000 a year. 

They have succeeded in gaining the confidence It would be wrong if we were led to conclude 

not only of the Palestine public but also of for- from the above that it would be in the interest 

eign, and especially British, insurance interests. of Palestine economy to become ‘self-sufficient’ 

or ‘self-contained’ in the field of insurance. 
Jewnsh Insurance Companies. This is far from being correct There is no 

branch of economy as ‘international’ as 
Palestine has to-day four local Jewish insurance insurance. The very essence of Insurance is 

companies, some of them founded only a few that it is interna tionab and its onlv chance of 

years ago, none longer than 20 years ago. They success lies in the world-wide spreading of risks 

are Hassneh, Judea^ Migdal and Zion. Anew' and in its world- wide connections. This should 

company Habinyan and an Arab insurance not, howe\er. preclude the possibility of 

company Arabia ha’se taken up activities. Palestine becoming a future <‘entre of insurance 

The four above-mentioned companies are actiMties in the Middle East. e are now' 

mixed offices. Their combined Life-Portfolio witnessing enormous economic developments in 

amounted, at the end of 1944, to some that part of the world. The modern develop- 

LP6,000,000 sum insured (wdiich represents ment of economic methods (which, incidentally, 

some 40 per cent, of the entire Life business, if involve insurance, too) w'lli gradually transform 

the portfolio of British and Dominion companies the whole of the Middle East with its vast 

is added). Their combined total income from resources into a progressive economic entity, 

premiums other than life insurance approaches It is to be expected that Jewish enterprise and 

the £400,000 mark. In the absence of any the determination to rebuild Palestine will be 

official insurance statistics it is difficult to an important factor m this process. The accumu- 

estimate what percentage of the total premiums lated capacity and experience in the field of 

of general and marine insurance this figure insurance, combined with world-wide connec- 

represents, but it is generally assumed to be tions and a well-established reputation, will 

something between 25 and 30 per cent. enable the Palestine insurance industry to play 

The total combined premium income of the its part in the future development of that part 

local companies from Life and other business for of the w’orld. 
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Tourism and Health Resorts 

Palestine seems destined by nature and history 
to play a prominent role as a health and tourist 
centre. From the coastal plain, with its 
Riviera climate, it is only a distance of forty to 
sixty miles to the mountains of Judea and 
Galilee, where cold is intense even in the height 
of summer. Another twenty to forty miles 
away, and subtropical vegetation of the Jordan 
valley, the lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea will 
make you believe in winter time that you are 
near to the Garden of Eden. 

Yet for centuries these advantages have not been 
exploited, and few of the numerous visitors to 
the Holy Land have realized that this country 
could be an ideal place for recreation of body 
and mind. The Holy Land had long been a 
country for pilgrimage. To walk in the foot- 
steps of Abraham, Moses and Jesus and to see 
the remnants of the famous temples of Solomon 
and Herod, was the dream of many generations 
of mankind. But it has only recently come to 
attract holiday-makers. 

The treasures of nature had been neglected 
under the misrule of the Turks and the supine- 
ness of the country’s inhabitants up to the time 
of the British Mandate and Je^Msh immigration. 
Until that time the Christian churches were the 
only bodies interested in the development of the 
tourist trade. Their activities were naturally 
limited to the places sacred to Christianity. It 
is noteworthy that the Moslem world has so far 
abstained from participating in this develop- 
ment. Thousands of wealthy Egyptians, 
Syrians and Iraqi Moslems have been attracted 
by European capitals, spas, the Alps and the 
Riviera, while very few have taken an interest 
in visiting Jerusalem — one of the holy places 
of Islam. 

The Christian churches were keen on preserving 
the tradition of pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
They help to create an atmosphere of sanctity 
peculiar to the country. Nazareth, for instance, 
still retains something of the period of the 
Crusaders. Beautiful women clad in costumes 
embroidered in the style of the twelfth century 
pose gracefully with earthern jars on their 
heads. Franciscan monks walk piously through 


old gardens to chapels and churches. Spacious 
hospices with their refectories impress the 
visitor; and in the few days of his visit he is 
under the impression that he lives a life linked 
with religious mystery. 

Modern Jewish Palestine has never tried to get 
a foothold in these places built and developed 
by others. Outstanding features of the develop- 
ment of the tourist trade in recent years by 
Jewish immigration are seaside resorts starting 
from Tel Aviv up to Naharia, the hot springs 
of Tiberias, the creation of a tourist centre in 
Kallia on the shore of the Dead Sea and on the 
Carmel, and the building of sanatoria and 
recreation centres in various settlements. 

All these developments, contrary to similar 
developments in other countries, were started 
without any help from the Government. Even 
in the Holy City itself, Palestine’s finest hotel, 
the King David, and some other first class 
hotels, have been built with Jewish capital. 
These new hotels have paved the way towards 
making Jerusalem a tourist metropolis. 

It is remarkable that in one field, in which Jews 
are supposed to excel, Jewish Palestine has 
failed. We refer to publicity and propaganda 
of the newdy built health resorts and spas. 
There are hardly any posters, pamphlets or 
advertisements to direct tourists to these new 
resorts ; and even the modern Jewish town of 
Tel Aviv, which can boast one of the best 
beaches in the Middle East, has so far not 
published one poster to appeal to tourists. 
Few of the tourists visiting Palestine will have 
travelled across a moonlit sea of Galilee in one 
of the modern motor launches to picturesque 
Ein Geb, or visited the parks of the Hot Springs 
of Tiberias. And still fewer are they who know 
that amidst the Hills of Judea and Galilee 
comfortable hotels and sanatoria of Jewish 
Settlements offer hospitality to the visitor 
amidst magnificent scenery. 

Future developments may be briefly indicated. 
Palestine’s tourist trade has seven centres which 
are steadily expanding. Jerusalem and its 
environments, including Bethlehem, Ramallah 
Kiryat Anavim, Motza and Ein Karim; Tel 
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the garden city of Ramath Gan and Herzlia; recreation centres were built during the war. 

the Carmel mountains and its slopes up to The villages of Kiryat, Anavim and Maale 

Zikhron Yaaqov; Galilee from Tiberias to the Hahamisha, surrounded by woods, are special 

Waterfalls of Metullah, the coast between Acre examples; near Jerusalem, m the garden 

and Naharia; the neighbourhood of Nazareth suburbs of Beth Hakerem, Montefiore and 

and the Dead Sea area around Kaliia and Talpioth, quiet hotels and boarding-houses are 

Jericho. available for those m need of rest. 

The biggest developments may be foreseen in Palestine’s most fashionable health resort, 

Galilee and in the coastal plain. The Lake of Kallia on the Dead Sea, will lie considerably 

Galilee is undoubtedly one of the world’s most enlarged as soon as building lestrictions are 

beautiful lakes. A settled programme for ex- lifted and the necessarv materials are available, 

pandmg tourist centres in the neighbourhood is Good transport is essential to tourism, and the 

far advanced. According to these plans a Jewish Bus Companies already provide the best 

modern spa will be built outside the old city of communication system available for tourist 

Tiberias near to the Hot Springs which will be traffic in the Middle East. In conjunction with 

linked with a second health resort on the hills of them, ‘Your'', Palestine Tourist Development 

Poriya. Some twenty miles in the mountains Companv Limited, as well as other companies 

near the old town of Safed, medieval centre of are planning cheap tourist travel along the lines 

Jewish mysticism, a start has been made in of “Tour Holiday Trips’'. 

creating a summer resort on Mount Canaan Much will naturally depend on commumcations 

(3,000 feet), by the building of a modern hotel. with the neighbouring countries and overseas: 

From here up to the Syrian border a number of and the Palestine Railways are planning to 

rest houses and sanatoria are being planned in connect Paleistme with other count^le‘^ of the 

various finely situated settlements. Some of Middle East by air-conditioned express trains, 

these buildings are already well on the way. Post-war air travel is bound to bring Palestine 

Some thirty miles to the north-west, in Naharia, closer to the main centres of the Western 
the latest addition to Palestine's modern sea world. 

resorts, wffiich can already accommodate about Before the war about 35,000 tourists visited 

eight hundred guests, the building of two big Palestine every year. Chi an average tourists 

hotels is to commence soon; in Shave Zion near stayed three davs m the country and spent 

Naharia fresh developments may also be about LPIO per head. This figure naturally 

expected. does not include investments or donations to 

Mount Carmel tourist trade has been severely the various national and charitable institutions, 

hit by the occupation of its biggest hotels by Out of the total numlier of 35,000, about half 

military authorities; but many amenities have came from Eastern and Central Europe, the 

been added in w^ar time for the guests expected other half from America, Western Europe and 

as soon as these hotels are again at the disposal the British Empire. The loss to Palestine 

of the general public. tourism which will rehult from the destruction 

Tel Aviv has naturally the most considerable in Europe, will, one may presume, be made 
scheme with a view'^ to attracting tourists. good by an increase of tourist traffic from 

Swimming pools, a big sports centre, new’ America and the British Empiie. Thousands 

facilities on the beautiful beach and more hotels of allied soldiers ma\ well be propagandists for 

are only part of this scheme. This gay town of Palestine in their homeland Thousands of 

Palestine’s art and music should hold its own Jewish families which left Europe have been 

in the tourist field, as it has already become split between Palestine. America and the 

popular with many soldiers and officers serving Empire, and many will surely wish to visit their 
in the Middle East. relatives in Palestine. In the post-war period 

The planned road along the beach from Tel the Holy Land will once again attract pilgrims 

Aviv to Nathama w ill lead to the establishment from the lour corners of the earth, 

of a chain of sea resorts between these two It may he assumed that there will be a general 
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increase of visitors and that tourists will also 
increase their average stay in the country. 
This will be possible if the developments put in 
hand continue and if scheduled publicity 
attracts not only sightseeing tourists but 
residential holiday makers. It may he roughly 
estimated that the average stay of tourists will 
in the future be prolonged up to ten days, and 
that the amount spent by them will increase to 
about LP30 per head. This would bring the income 
of Palestine from the overseas tourist trade to a 
total of about one million pounds per annum. 
This amount will he increased by traffic from 
the Middle East and by the inner tourist traffic. 
It is not within the scope of this article to deal 
in detail with these subjects but to give a general 
view of the prospect. It can be assumed that 
approximately five per cent, of Palestine’s 
Jewish population will spend an average of ten 
days’ holiday inside the country. The average 
amount spent in peacetime, including travel, 
excursions, etc., will amount to about LP9 per 
head. Thus a total of about LP270,000 could 
be forthcoming from the Jewish population 
alone. Another LPl 00,000 might be spent by 
other inhabitants. The traffic from the Middle 
Eastern countries has considerably increased in 
recent years. We estimate this traffic in future 
at about five thousand per annum without 
taking into account transit passengers. Such 
visitors usually stay in the country much longer 
than tourists from overseas. A large number 
come to Palestine for their health, and it may 
be computed that, on an average, these tourists 
will spend about LP40 per head, or a total of 
LP200,000. 

The total income of Palestine’s tourist trade 
could, therefore, reach about LPI,600,000. 
Expenses for w^ages paid by the tourist trade 
might be equal to about forty per cent, of the 
total income. Of the remaining sixty per cent, 
about half might be considered as indirectly 
spent on wages, such as agricultural labour, 
providing food, etc. Altogether a probable 
lexpenditure of one milhon pounds on wages in the 
tourist trade may be envisaged. As the income of 
wage-earners before the war amounted to about 
LP18D per annum, about five thousand five 
hundred wage-earners can be considered as likely 
to be directly or indirectly employed by the 
tourist trade under peace-time conditions. 
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These figures illustrate the importance of the 
tourist trade for Palestine’s economy in the 
post-war period. Its main asset, however, 
would be the invisible export it provides. 





Rugged ‘landscape’ of the Dead Sea 


The possibilities of increasing Palestine’s income 
from this source are naturally far greater than 
here envisaged. Their expansion must depend 
largely on three factors: co-operation between 


all communities in the country; the active help 
of Government; and the readiness of Jewish 
private and national capital to invest large 
additional amounts in tourist enterprise. 






In Old Jerasalem 
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St. Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai 
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The Role of Palestine In Civil Aviation 

Historical Background. 

The colour and significance of Palestine’s story 
owed much to its position athwart the main 
trade and travel routes and the axes of military 
conquest. The passing of the centuries has in- 
creased rather than decreased the commercial 
and strategic significance of this half-way house 
between East and West. The chief traders and 
voyagers of antiquity and the great conquerors 
of old alike were compelled by the geography of 
their world to bring Palestine into all their 
calculations; in turn Palestine’s destiny was 
largely conditioned by their comings and goings. 
Tyre and Sidon and the Phoenicians carried on 
a lively trade with and through Palestine, then 
as now the natural junction for traffic between 
Asia, Africa and Europe; and across its plains 
strode in succession the armies of Thothmes, 
Rameses, Sennacherib, Cambyses, Alexander, 
Pompey and Titus. In later times Saladin, 
Napoleon and Allenby followed in their wake. 
Thus the history of Palestine, so closely woven 
with the history of the w^orld, has been in great 
part a reflection of its location betw^een three 
continents, between the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and hetw^een the desert and the sea. 
Chariot and trireme have gone, yet modern 
transportation developments have not diminished 
the importance of Palestine in commerce and 
strategy. The coming of the aeroplane has 
underlined Lord Milner’s pregnant prophecy 
that Palestine is destined to become the Clapham 
Junction of the British Empire. Flanking the 
Suez Canal, it has an obvious part to play in 
Imperial strategy, which can only increase in 
value as other ^‘strong points” in the Middle 
East become less available. Its role in civil 
aviation is clear and was already in process of 
fulfilment before the outbreak of w ar suspended 
such developments in 1939. It is the purpose 
of this brief survey to review the prospective 
development of this role, and to analyse the 
various factors on which it depends. 

Main air routes to or through Palestine. 

Pre-TFar: The natural development of civil 


aviation up to 1939 had produced an intersection 
in Palestine of four air routes. These were: 
British: London— India— Australia, the longest 
air-line in the world operated by British Overseas 
Airways twice weekly with flying-boats landing 
on Lake Tiberias. 

Dutch: Amsterdam— Netherlands East Indies, 
operated by K.L.M. twice weekly with landings 
at Lydda. 

Italian: Brindisi— Rhodes— Palestine, operated by 
Ala Littoria thrice weekly with landings at Haifa, 
Polish : Warsaw— B ucharest—Salo nica-Rhodes- 
Palestine, operated by L.O.T. once weekly with 
landings at Lydda. 

Palestine was not a stopping-place for the 
England— South Africa route, or for U.S.A, or 
French lines. 

Post-War: B.O.A.C. now operates its England 
—India— Australia and Far East trunk route 
using the Dead Sea for flying-boat landings, 
and Lydda for the Lancastrians. The American 
programme has not yet crystallised ; we shall 
consider its possibilities for Palestine later. 
Dutch and Polish Air lines may be expected to 
recommence operations at later dates. The 
Italian service may not reappear. The con- 
siderations which before the war rendered it 
advantageous for services radiating from these 
countries to use Palestinian airfields will, how- 
ever, still apply by whomsoever such services 
are operated. New and w^eighty considerations 
conducive to making Palestine an air-route 
junction for traffic between West and East have 
arisen or are developing. 

Local lines. 

Pre-War: There are two regular lines connecting 
Palestine with neighbouring countries, viz : 
Egyptian: A daily service from Haifa to Cairo 
and Alexandria via Port Said, and a bi-weekly 
service between Haifa and Baghdad, operated by 
Mist Air Lines. 

Jewish: Palestine Airways operated the line 
Tel Aviv — Beyrouth via Haifa. Internally, the 
Aviron Company ran a Tel Aviv-Tiberias 
service. 
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Post-War: Misr Air Lines have resumed their 
Egypt-Haifa service on a thrice-weekly basis, 
and Aviron have recommenced operations 
with a Tel Aviv-Haifa service. 

Factors AlFecting Civil Aviation. 

Geography is a powerful and permanent factor, 
but there are others likely to attract air traffic 
to Palestinian bases and generate a significant 
volume of passengers, freight, and mail air- 
traffic from and to Palestine. These factors are 
chiefly economic, and their effect on the three 
main classes of air-traffic will now be reviewed. 

Air Passengers. 

Passenger traffic by any means of transportation 
is a function of the general level of development 
in the countries affected; development of 
education and of standards of living prompts 
the habit of travel, while the development of 
industry produces compelling needs for travel. 
This IS particularly true of air-travel, and in 
these essential aspects Palestine is pre-eminent 
among the lands of the Middle East. 

Air-mmdedness in Palestine. 

The high level of education in Palestine has 
rendered its people peculiarly receptive to 
aviation. The comparative standard of educa- 
tion can be gauged from the secondary school 
figures; enrolments in 1939 for Palestine were 
1 in 8 persons, for Egypt 1 in 538. On this 
fertile mental ground good seed has been sown 
in Palestine by such organisations as Aviation 
Enterprises Ltd. and the Aviron (Hebrew for 
‘‘Aeroplane”) Company. The former has done 
much to popularise flying, especially among the 
Jewish youth, by fostering gliding; some 
excellent gliding performances have been put 
up, and at the ghding school in the Vale of 
Esdrselon children are taught the construction 
and use of gliders. Aviron runs a flying school 
at Lydda. In 1944 there were in Palestine 54 
Jewish holders of ‘A’ Licences for private (as 
distinct from commercial) flying, apart from 
Jewish pilots serving in the R.A.F. All Jewish 
elementary schools include model aircraft con- 
struction in their curricula. 


Thus airmmdedness, the first requisite for pro- 
ducing an air-travelling public, is already well- 
developed m Palestine, more particularly among 
the Jewish inhabitants. 

Development of Palestine Economy. 

The rapid and continuous growth of Palestiman 
industries, with the attendant improvements in 
standards of living, bespeak a vigorous forward- 
looking commumty, having many active links 
with the outside world; such a commumty by 
its multifarious interests should not only attract 
but generate air passenger traffic. Of available 
statistics there is only space to quote two sets 
of suggestive figuies: 

(i) The growth of industry is illustrated by the 
increase in the consumption of electricity in 
Palestine: 

1926 1,427,000 KW. 

1939 24,500,000 KW. 

1940 35,000,000 KW. 

(ii) The standard of living and the habits of the 

public may be gauged from the comparative 
numbers of automobiles in M.E. countries: 
Arabia 2,210 persons per automobile. 

Iraq 619 persons per automobile. 

Egypt 471 persons per automobile. 

Syria 277 persons per automobile. 

Palestine 102 persons per automobile. 

There is the same tale to tell in the mechanisa- 
tion of farming. In 1939 there was 1 tractor 
per 1,300 hectares for the whole of Pales tine,^ 
with 1 per 120 hectares in Jewish labour settle- 
ments— a far higher ratio than anywhere else 
in the Middle East. 

Sufficient, however, has been said here to 
indicate the creative activity of the country, 
which, if maintained, must induce a steady 
demand for air travel to Palestine and generate 
an urge among Palestinians to fly on their 
lawful occasions to and from other countries. 

A fair index to the potentialities of Palestine 
itself as a source of air passengers is given by 
the pre-war totals of outward travel by surface 
transportation: 

1935 67,678 

1936 69,678 

1937 112,332 

1938 11,263 

1939 69,990 persons. 
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It can be expected tbat as both the total traffic 
and the air -line facilities increase, an increasing 
proportion of all travellers to and from Palestine 
will go by air. The resulting volume of traffic 
cannot be accurately predicted, but it is bound 
to dwarf the 1939 totals, which furnish an 
interesting record of the state of affairs then: 




No. of 


Number of 

Passen- 

Airport 

Aircraft calling 

gers 

landing 

Haifa (airfield) 
Haifa (seadrome) 
Lydda (airfield) 
Tiberias (lake) 

Tei Aviv (airfield) 

28 (landplanes) 
1,813 (flying-boats) 
1,762 (landplanes) 
320 (flying-boats) 
699 (landplanes) 

47 

3,120 

2,052 

21 

(included 
in Lydda 
or Haifa 
figures) 

Total 

4,622 Aircraft 

5,240 


Tourists: Palestine’s historic associations and 
its interest to three of the great world-religions 
render it a magnet to visitors from all over the 
globe. The stream of tourist traffic (by all 
means of transportation) rivals and sometimes 
surpasses that for Egypt: 

Palestine Egypt 

1935 106,823 93,670 

1937 99,268 (including 107,402 (including 

9,800 from UK 14,411 from UK 

and Empire) and Empire) 

Visitors to Egypt traditionally include a high 
proportion of wealthy travellers, attracted by 
the amenities and the climatic advantages which 
Egypt offers. A fair number mil doubtless 
avail themselves of the speed of air connections 
to visit Palestine. Apart from such traffic on 
local lines, the saving of time on trunk routes 
will enable a growing number of people in 
England, America and Europe to make visits to 
Palestine which the extra time required by 
surface transport forbids. An essential facility 
which must be provided is hotel accommodation, 
Palestinian enterprise should meet the need and 
provide adequate additions to the considerable ^ 
number of good modern hotels already existing. 




Flying school at Afikim, Jordan \ alley 
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Arched aeroplane hangar of -Nesher’ Portland Cement, Ltd. 


in which visitors from all parts may enjoy their 

Stay at reasonable cost. 

Another steady demand arises from the Moslem 
world. The annual pilgrimage to Mecca finds 
Palestine well situated on the India trunk route 
to cater for the increasing volume of pilgrim 
traffic in transit. 


Air Freight. 

Goods by Air: If the level of industrial activity 
has its effect on the numbers of air travellers, it 
bears even more directly on the amount of goods 
consigned by air. As a world- wide tendency it 
may be anticipated that the greater pay-loads 
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carried by post-war aircraft will enhance the 
air’s proportion of total goods carried by ail 
forms of transport. Palestinian trade affords 
good scope for making-up such pay loads, both 
outward and inward. There are certain pro- 
ducts of the country, such as fruit out of season, 
pharmaceutical products, and various luxury 


goods, which specially lend themselves to transit 
by air. In the case of certain fruits, indeed, air 
freight is almost essential for satisfactory 
marketing; flown from Palestine they can be 
sold fresh in Western Europe or U.K. at seasons 
when they are otherwise unobtainable. On the 
other hand Palestine has steady requirements 
for manufactured goods of which a proportion 
is suitable for air transit, can carry the extra 
costs as compared with surface transport, and 
merits the attendant swift delivery. 

A beginning had already been made before the 
war, when a modest total of goods was being 
carried each way by air, as the 1939 figures 
show: 


Airport. 

Goods 

Goods 


landed (kg.). 

leaving (kg.) 

Haifa (seadrome) 

8,830 

9,896 

Lydda (airfield) 

32,617 

4,036 

Tiberias (lake) 

2,173 

191 

Tel 4viv (airfield) 

252 

3,512 


With the re-opening and modernisation of air 
lines and expanding general trade, the air freight 
into and out of Palestine may be expected to 
show substantial increase. 

General Trade: The volume of Palestinian 
imports and exports indicates the progress of 
this trade as compared with that of neighbouring 
countries. Some representative figures are: 
Imports (per capita) 1938 : 

Palestine £8, 

Egypt and Syria £2.3. 

Total foreign commodity trade (per capita) 1938 : 
Palestine, £11.4 ; 

Egypt, £4.1 ; 

Iraq, £3.5 ; 

Syria, £3.2. 

Cargoes discharged (per capita) 1937 : 

Palestine, 0.71 tons ; 

Egypt, 0.36 tons ; 

Syria, 0.15 tons. 

Cargoes loaded (per capita) 1937 : 

Palestine, 0.37 tons ; 

Syria, 0.05 tons. 

As a centre of commercial activity and hence as 
a focus for air freight, Palestine had already 
achieved an outstanding position in the 
Middle East. This was but a stage in the 
country’s industry, as is demonstrated by 
the comparative port statistics; for instance, 
between 1925 and 1938 the tonnage of ships 
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entering Haifa rose by some 700 per cent., as 
compared witb an increase for Beirut over the 
same period of 60 per cent. Given a stable 
political atmosphere, there is no reason why this 
growth should not continue vigorously. 

Air Mail. 

Air-mail, no less than freight or passenger 
traffic, is largely a function of the general level 
of economic life. Sufficient has been said above 
to indicate the vigorous character of Palestine’s 
growing industrial activity; to this may be not 
irrelevantly added cultural activity, which 
permeates the whole country from the Hebrew 
University downwards. There is thus a public 
predisposed to the use of air-mail facilities, and 
the air-mail habit was steadily increasing before 
the war; the weights carried in 1939 were 
54,018 kg. inward and 44,290 kg. outward. 
These totals should be greatly expanded under 
the influence of the general economic develop- 
ment and the spread of the use of air-mail. 

America-Middle East Air Services. 

Some features of air -line operation between 
U.S A. and Middle East may repay special 
attention. Before the war no such service 
existed. Undoubtedly the Americans will be- 
come active in this field. The war-time 
operations of their Air Transport Command 
indicate Lisbon and or Dakar as likely localities 
of entry for them. In either event, Palestine 
lies a little off the great circle route to India and 
is also not on the S Africa route. Geographical 
considerations, however, are not the only ones 
which determine air-lme plans, and it may well 
be that detours, via Palestine — representing but 
one or two hours extra flying-time with aircraft 
now projected — will be worthwhile for economic 
reasons. 

For instance, a U.S. A.— India route via Athens 
and Lydda, though not the shortest distance, 
would traverse a far more densely populated and 
industrially active area than if planned on a 
purely navigational basis. Again, American 
trade with Palestine is itself a potential factor 
to be reckoned with. 

Palestinian imports from U.S. A. were just under 
LP2, 000,000 in 1939 out of a total import trade 


of LPI4,633,000. In 1942 the two million mark 
was exceeded. About 80 per cent, of imports 
from U.S. A. consist of manufactured goods. 
An increase m all Palestinian imports of this 
nature may be expected, in view of the deferred 
requirements, repairs and replacements which 
have accumulated during the war years; it is 
reliably estimated that up to £10,000,000 worth 
of industrial machinery is needed immediately. 
Trade with Britain will undoubtedly benefit 
greatly from such demands, but a proportion 
will probably still be met from U.S. A. 

Of manufactured goods previously imported 
from U.S. A. such items as small machine 
components, tools, and spare parts are suitable 
for air transit, and the more urgent the need, 
the greater will be the advantage of the resultant 
quick supply. 

Before the war Palestinian trade (import) was 
split up roughly into the proportion: 50 per 
cent, from Europe (including U.K.), 20 per cent, 
from British Empire, 15-20 per cent, from neigh- 
bouring countries and 10-15 per cent, from 
America. Air transit of express goods offers a 
saving of time to the American exporter. A 
volume of passenger and mail traffic com- 
mensurate with the trade activity is also to be 
catered for, but the proportion going by air 
may be expected to be higher m the case of 
America by reason of the greater significance 
of the time factor in the 5,000 mile run 
involved. 

Feeder Lines. 

The shape of trunk routes to come is not yet 
clear. While Palestine’s position on the India 
run seems secure, it is problematic whether 
routes to the Far East, such as Air France used 
to operate, will include a landing on Palestinian 
territory, and the British route to S. Africa 
cannot be expected to do so. The value of 
feeder lines suitably connecting Palestine with 
trunk route stopping-places is apparent, and 
there is a corresponding field open to enterprise. 
The flourishing Misr line, by w hich the traveller 
from Palestine can join the S. African plane in 
Egypt, is a case in point. Such lines should also 
derive revenue from the increasing coming and 
going between Palestine and neighbouring 
countries. 



Auxiliary Facilities. 

There has been much airfield construction during 
the war, but not all the airfields used by the 
R.A.F. in Palestine will be suitable for civil 
aviation, even if available. The main airport 
of the country will continue to be Lydda, where 
great extensions are in hand. Lydda will be 
capable of taking the largest civil aircraft and a 
considerable volume of traffic. The new air- 
field at Tel Aviv should also have its part to 
play as the use of smaller aircraft for local 
services or special charter work extends. 
Big flying-boats will be able to use the Dead 


Sea and/or the Lake of Tiberias as hitherto. 
The provision of repair and maintenance facilities 
should be eased by the good local supply of 
skilled and specialised labour. Some 5-6,000 
young Palestinians will be demobilised from the 
R A.F., their ranks including men trained in the 
chief specialist trades. A fair number have 
become pilots or navigators. It is to be hoped 
that a good many of these young men will be 
given an opportunity to help in building up 
civil aviation in Palestine, an attractive task 
to which they will bring the same enthusiasm 
and devotion which have pioneered the develop- 
ment of their country in other fields. 
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Children and Youth Aliyah 



Movement for the Settlement and Rehabilitation of Homeless Jewish Children 

in Palestine 
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J. B, Hobman 

Editorial Note 

Field Marshal Smuts has sent a moving personal appeal in his own handwriting 
as a foreword to this section describing the work and financial requirements of 
the Youth Aliyah Movement, for which Palestine^ s Economic Future is published: 

7.11.45 

Prime Minister's Office. 

Pretoria, 

I send Youth Aliyah Organisation my warm good wishes for the success of 
their appeal on behalf of settlement of Refugee Children in the National Home, 
Their cause is beyond the sad controversies of our time^ and appeals to our 
deepest human sympathies, ^^Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,’"'^ Let this 
remnant be planted in the soil drenched ivith the blood and tears^ and hallowed 
ivith the prayers of their ancestors. 

J. C. Smuts 

Since 1933 the Youth Aliyah has provided a secure and settled home, and given 
occupational and citizenship training in Palestine to more than twenty thousand 
child victims of Hitlerism; and this humane crusade must go forward. The origin 
and history of Youth Aliyah, on both its pitiful and remedial sides, wiU be found in 
fuller detail in Mr. Norman Bentwich’s recent book, Jeivish Youth Comes Home. 
Special thanks are due to all the contributors to ‘^Palestine’s Economic Future” 
and to many other workers and friends who have so willingly co-operated in the 
making of the book, to which Mr. Ephraim Broido has given valuable editorial 
assistance. 
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Photo FAYER Field Marshal J. C. Smuts, P.C., D.T.H., LL.D., Prime Minister, Union of South Africa 
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Refugee with the tattooed number of the 
concentration camp, now a member of 
Youth Aliyah 
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Facsimile of message from Prof, Lowdermilk, author of “Palestine Land of Promise’ 



Vera Weizmann 
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The Great Choice 

•‘If all tlie heavens were parchment and all the 
trees in the forest pens, and ink the sea and all 
the water on earth”^ — one still could not record 
the suffering of our people in Europe. 

I choose this metaphor from the Pentecost 
recital as the theme for my introductory 
remarks to this book dedicated to Youth 
Ahyah, not because of a desire to harass the 
reader, nor even to evoke sympathy; rather it 
is my desire, in the midst of overwhelming 
tragedy, to point out the futility, the inadequacy, 
of words, no matter how well chosen. 

The reader, I am sure, will forgive me for this 
mood. For I write these lines under the impact 
of a great event — the first World Zionist Con- 
terence in London since the war. Witnessing the 
ingathering of the Exiles, the dry bones of 
Ezekiel, as it were, one is involuntarily over- 
taken by a sense of mysticism. It is perhaps an 
escape from reality. Silenced for six long 
catastrophic years they, the remnants, gave 
utterance to the anguish of their people. One 
seemed to hear in their voices the last groans of 
the dying millions out of the depths of the grave- 
yard that is Europe to-day. But one also heard 
the voice of the living hope ; indeed, the only 
hope — Palestine. The refrain : ‘‘ Good or bad, 
we no longer want to be in the Galuth (Exile) ; 
we want to go home,” reverberated everywhere 
with an insistence at once digmfied and yet 
appalling in its implications of the enormous 
problem facing the Jewish people, and, to no less 
a degree, the world at large. 

As I listened to these people and, more parti- 
cularly, as I listened to the young girl from 
Bialystok, relating to us with a calm dignity, 
born of valour, her experiences as a fighter in the 
Jewish underground movement, her first utter- 
ance: “It IS easier for me to lay a mine than 
to make a speech” — I understood a little more 
of the mystery of Jewish survival. My thoughts 
wandered back to another scene 3,000 miles 
away — Athlit. In my mind’s eye I suddenly 
saw and remembered the nine-hundred-and-fifty 
faces I encountered in that camp a day after 
their arrival in Palestine. The whole tragedy of 
the Jewish people seemed concentrated in those 


mne-hundred-and-fifty faces, just as the un- 
flinching determination of Jewish youth for 
survival is concentrated in the deep blue eyes of 
the young girl from Bialystok. I seem to hear 
them say. “Doomed to hunger and want, 
bereft of hope, pursued by a merciless enemy, at 
long last crumbled to dust, we refuse to die. 
With our bare hands and bare feet ve will climb 
steep mountains, desolate and neglected though 
they be ; we shall descend deep into the valleys, 
marshy and pestilential though they be, there 
to build a future for ourselves and for our 
children We are determined to take destiny 
into our own hands, mould it, fashion it, 
recreate it, in accordance with our own will. 
The world cannot deny us this right, this in- 
alienable, human right.” 

In Its broadest sense this is the implication of 
Youth Ally ah : We refuse to die — we shall not 
die. From our loins a new people shall arise, 
stronger, more powerful, living in greater 
dignity, in greater security on its own soil, no 
longei entirely dependent on the will of others. 
Our strength will be the measure of our security. 
And if the strength of a people, like the strength 
of a movement, is measured by the power with 
which it resists destruction, its greatness is also 
measured by the power with which it resists 
degradation. Alas, we have been too weak to 
resist destruction for millions of our people, but 
we have been strong enough to resist degrada- 
tion. There are peoples and movements which 
are strong enough to avoid physical annihilation, 
but not great enough to retain in survival their 
moral quahty. Of the strange and magnificent 
phenomenon called Youth Aliyah this must be 
said: It represented the highest moral achieve- 
ment of Zionism in the days when the enemies 
of Jewry and of mankind hoped to see the move- 
ment reduced to a mid and chaotic scramble for 
individual survival. 

Let the meaning of Youth Aliyah be clearly 
understood. It is something more than a mani- 
festation of the universal instinct of guardian- 
ship for the new generation, and something more 
than a manifestation of parental tenderness. It 
is that, too. But over and beyond that it is 
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Orphaned children from Poland who reached Palestine via Russia, Siberia and Persia in 1944; (known as “Teheran Children’*) 
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Tbe youngest “Teheran Children” 


a deliberate assertion of the very highest 
national policy in the face of the most disastrous 
and most discouraging circumstances. In the 
face of the destroyer the Zionist movement was 
compelled to portion out life and death according 
to the best interests of the people and its tradi- 
tion. For what were the special immigration 
permits reserved for children, and therefore by 
bitter, necessary, implication, withheld from 
adults, if not an apportionment of life and death? 
What a terrible choice ! And yet the choice had 
to be made. 

Apart from the elementary instinct to save 
human life, what were the interests which Youth 
Aliyah served ? In the simplest terms it can be 
stated thus: the investment of the best 
element, the youngest, the element with the 
longest value, in the building of our national 
life. Thus pity, which might have become panic, 
was sublimated into statesmanship. And even 
the word statesmanship does not cover the 
scope of Youth Aliyah. F or there is in it an echo 
of that far-off choice which attended the birth 
of our people — the Youth Aliyah which Moses 


instituted when it was decreed that the older 
generation should perish in the Wilderness, 
while the younger generation was reserved for 
the Land of Promise. 

To what degree were the initiators of Youth 
Aliyah — Recha Freier and a small group of men 
and women — conscious of all these implications 
when they began in 1932, against external 
obstacles and internal incomprehension, to press 
for the rescue of Jewish children from Germany 
by their transference to Palestine, their rescue 
at all costs, under all circumstances ? There was 
perhaps in the founders of Youth Aliyah a pro- 
phetic understanding of the time which was to 
come, of the imminent doom of German, 
Central and East-European Jewry ; they 
thought not only of individual young lives, but 
of the strategy of the generations. In this war 
for Jewish survival, youth became for them 
the first priority — almost without a second. 
Youth which could be moulded in Palestine ; 
youth, mobile, adaptable, ready to throw off 
their recollections of the Exile, eager to receive 
the imprint of freedom, youth between the 
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ages of 14 and 16 — they were to become the 
spearhead of to-morrow’s Jewish advance. It 
does not matter to what degree they understood 
the greatness of their own vision ; it suffices that 
with it they conquered others : Henrietta Szold 
and Chaim Arlosoroffi And within a year com- 
mittees sprang up over the whole Jewish 
world, capturing the imagination of thousands 
of individuals and of great organisations. 

For the Jewish people was touched to the quick. 
There was an instinctive understanding of the 
issue. Slowly at first, but gathering in volume 
as it went on. Youth Aliy ah reached into the 
dwindling communities, garnering here an 
individual child, there a handful, elsewhere a 
group. And in Palestine the instruments of 
reception expanded and were perfected. Youth 
Aliyah became a great and solemn tradition in 
half a decade. 

As I write these lines I am plagued by the 
thought: What will be our future course of 
action The war is over, the enemy has been 
destroyed, the tragedy of Jewish life is revealed 
to us m all its nakedness. In a sense I believe 
we stand before a problem more urgent, more 
immediate, than that which faced us before and 
during the war. Imminent danger would seem 
to be over, the pursuer has become the pursued, 
the threads of life somehow or other are kept 
together. Mothers, if they are alive, no longer 
fear the death of their children by the hand of 
the persecutor. At worst, it is starvation, ex- 
posure, homelessness, a fate — so we are told — 
shared not only by Jewish children, but by 
millions of others. These are the echoes of 
former years. And we are told : It is a universal 
problem, and as such it must be dealt with. We 
must avoid dealing with Jewish children as a 
distinctive problem, we dare not be too separa- 
tistic. Nay more, if Jewish children are in 


Christian institutions, let them remain, if the 
institutions desire it, as a token of our gratitude 
to the good people who saved their lives. As 
for the rest, they will be cared for by well- 
meaning survivors capable of doing so, or by our 
own charitable institutions. 

This is a snare and a delusion. It is the voice of 
disintegration. This, it seems to me, is the 
paramount danger. And it is pertinent to ask : 
Will the world listen to the sepulchral voices, or 
will it respond to the voice of the Jewish girl 
from Bialystok : “ Good or bad, we no longer 
want to be in the Galuth ; we want to go home.” 
Yes. The Jewish children and youth want to go 
home. They belong to us ; they are our 
treasure, the only one left to us in our impover- 
ishment. Of this last possession we shall not 
be robbed. This is the problem. This is the 
choice. Indeed, the choice before us to-day is 
more urgent than that which faced us in 1933. 
If this be our choice, and there is no other, we 
and those who will come after us will be able to 
recite vuth dignity and unsullied conscience — 
as was done m the generations before us — that 
ancient prayer in memory of those of our 
milhons who perished in the sanctification of 
His Name. Let it not be said of us that because 
of our neglect they have died in vain: 

“May He who maketh peace m high places, 
make peace for us and all Israel, and say, Amen.” 

If this book serves, if only in small measure, 
to help the world understand our anguish in 
this critical period of our history, it \vill have 
done its share. To all those who have helped to 
make it possible : contributors, donors, editors, 
friends — to all I extend heartfelt thanks on my 
own behalf and on behalf of Youth Aliyah and 
the Book Committee which sponsored the 
publication of this volume. 



Georg Landauer 
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Statement on Youth Aliyah 

As a result of the rise to power of the National 
Sociahsts and the subsequent injustices visited 
upon the Jewish people and their children, 
the need for child emigration arose, and so an 
organisation named the Children and Youth 
Aliyah came into being. The work of this 
organization started in 1933. From 1933 to 
October 1st, 1945, under its authority 16,179 
children were sent to Palestine. Upon the arrival 
of the children in Palestine, Children and Youth 
Ahyah became financially responsible for their 
maintenance and vocational training, the pur- 
pose of which was, and still is, to make them 
self-supporting. 

From 1933, when Children and Youth Ahyah 
was established, until October 1945, the total 
income of the organization amounted to 
LP2,638.370. Of this total the mam contri- 
butors were : Hadassah (U.S.A.), LPl ,453,175, 
England, LP231,961; South Africa, LP235,353, 
and Canada-Wizo, LP137,613. 

Based on these financial contributions from 
various parts of the world, Children and Youth 
Aliyah was enabled to perform its task and to 
balance its income and expenditure. It did not 
incur any annual deficits. However, at the 
present time the situation has become such that 
the basic financial requirement for the period of 
one year now exceeds the cumulative expendi- 
ture of this organisation for all previous years 
since its inception. 

The increase of the budget required by the 
Children and Youth Aliyah is due to the greatly 
increased figures of the new arrivals, and the 
expenditure of the organization having so 
remarkably risen. 

From 1933 to the outbreak of the war — 
September, 1939 — 4,888 children were accepted 
— 4,256 of them from Germany and Austria. 
During the war — from September, 1939 to 
August, 1945 — Children and Youth Aliyah 
accepted 10,731 children. Whereas until the 
war it absorbed child emigration from Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, we have 
now children from 20 countries including 
Turkey, Yemen, other middle-Eastern and 
African countries. During this period the first 


children from the Buchenwald and Bergen- 
Belsen Camps arrived and were accepted by 
Children and Youth Ahyah in Palestine. 

The cost of living index in Palestine has 
risen from 100 in September, 1939, to 258 in 
March, 1945 

It has become impossible to select the 
children beforehand or examine them medically. 
They arrive without possessions or clothing, nor 
are they given any preparatory training for 
life in Palestine. They now have to he provided 
with complete equipment. Simultaneously, it 
has become imperative to extend all the services 
of Youth Ahyah, such as educational facilities, 
agricultural training, medical attention, and 
social welfare. 

There is, furthermore a considerable increase in 
the number of wards placed in institutions as 
compared with the number allocated to settle- 
ments. The cost of maintenance in settlements 
IS as follows. LP4 per month per youth for the 
first year, LP3 per month for the second year; 
LP8 per month if the child is under the age of 
14. The cost of maintenance in institutions is 
at least twice that of the settlements, the 
average cost per month being LP12. 

The recent increase in the number of 
younger children in relation to the number of 
older ones, i.e. the acceptance of children at an 
early age, implies a double responsibility. 
Namely a higher outlay as the children are 
unable to do any remunerative work, and the 
need to maintain them for a longer period. 

It has become necessary to carry out new housing 
projects to benefit the new arrivals for whom 
there is not sufficient accommodation. 

The Children and Youth Ahyah now faces an 
enormous task. It has had to build up a new 
organization on the Continent of Europe. Regis- 
tration and preparation for the ultimate 
emigration of thousands of Jewish children, 
former victims of Nazi oppression will have to 
be carried out. The number of orphaned 
and half-orphaned Jewish children on the Con- 
tinent already accounted for, exceeds 40,000. 
Children and Youth Aliyah is working on the 
assumption that it will bring 10,000 children 
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to Palestine from Europe in one year. These 
10.000 children, plus 5.000 others already in 
Palestine and under the care of the Children 
and Youth Aliyah, will bring the total of wards 
np to 15,000 for whom the Children and Youth 
iUiyah must provide. 

Based on the aforegoing, the following budget 
has been put forward : 


(а) Maintenance costs for 5,000 

children already in Palestine LP 750,000 

(б) Maintenance costs for 10,000 

new immigrants 1,500,000 

(c) Equipment and other initial 

expenditure for a and h 250,000 

{d) Housing for 10,000 new arrivals 1,000,000 

Total LP3,500,000 


Jerusalem, October 1945 
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Photo GIDAL 


The late Director of Yontli Aliyah, Henrietta iSzold 
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Sritish police escort for newcomers at Haifa Photo gidal 
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Youth Aliyah i^roup, Alikim 
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The “Children’s 

Republic” Givath Brenner 
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Excursion from Tiberias to Safed by group from Trade School, Yagur 
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Youth camping on Mount Carmel 
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Youtli Aliyali girls mending clothes at Tirat Zvi settlement 
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Little “Teheran girls” with their instructor 
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The pleasures of country life 
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Photo GIDAL 


Youth Aliyah graduates, students of the Hebrew University, first holders of the Szold scholarship 
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Nursing plants in a Negev terrace at Gvuloth 






Young Shepherd (Youth Aliyah) 
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Girl from Germany at Alonim, a settlement established by Youth Aliyah graduates 
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Photo W. ZADEK 


Youth Aliyah graduate 
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Watering tomatoes in a Bead Sea settlement 
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Photo STEINER AND COMERINER Future farmers training at Meshek Hapoalot 
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Aliy ah father (Alonini group) and son 
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Father (from German Youth Aliyah) and son Photo Jewish agency for Palestine 
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Landscape from children’s i-illage, Meier Shefeya, as seen by two little girls from Yemen Photo steikbr and comebiner 
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Asluj in the TSegev. Built by ibrty Youth Aliyah graduates as an experiment in irrigation 
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Vegetable garden in Asluj, irrigated by tbe scanty waters of a well 
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Photo W. ZADEK 


Student of zoology at Children’s' Village, Ben Shemen 
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Communal hall at Maabaroth 



Reading room at Maabaroth 
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Child from Germany training to become a farmer in Palestine 
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M>\NCH£ST£R: Commerce House 
39 High Street 


The House For 
Exclusive Coats 
and Suits 


Cardex models 


59 Great Portland Street, London W i 



JAMES & GORDON LTD - 30-32 MORTIMER STREET 




Built UP to a standard 
not DOWN to a price 

J. COWAN (DOLLS) LIMITED 

18 Tabernacle Street. City Road, London EC2 

Telephone CLErkenweU 2953 
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Civilisation Moves Forward 


Civilisation mov^s forward: Humanity aims at better things. 

International trade based on the natural or traditional productions 
of individual countries has a large part to play in the new era. 

Good clothing is a necessary amenity of modem civilisation; 

higher standards of living will mean a constant demand for clothes of quality. 

Great Britain is the traditional home of fine cloth and quality tailoring. 

Here will be found an industry firmly established on ancient foundations, 
yet modern in its determination to study the requirements of its customers 
in every part of the world. 

Among the many fine examples of British outerwear, none in the ladies’ section 
enjoys a higher reputation than Eigora coats and smts 
tailored in London by 


Ellis & Goldstein Ltd 

St. Margaret’s House, 19-23 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London wi 
Members of the Mantle & Costume Manufacturers^ Export Group 
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MOLCARN 

LIMITED 

General Merchants 
Importers and Exporters 

SPECIALISTS IN 

Sheet and Powder Gelatines, Chemicals 
Pharmaceutical and Proprietory Lines 


65 LONDON WALL, LONDON EC2 

Telephone MONarch 900U2-3 
Telegrams MOLCARN AVE, LONDON 


Telegraphic Address “Salvall” Smith, London 
Te/ephones Clerkenwell 1184, 1185 
Bankers Lloyds 66 West SmithField, ECl 

A. & H. OTTER Ltd 


8 Northburgh Street 
Goswell Koad 
London E C 1 


Importers 
Exporters and 
General Merchants 


The Mameloh Press Ltd 

52 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London W1 


I 1327 

Cables Kannfibres London Telephone City I 7261 

1 7262 

British Textile Fibres Ltd 

Exporters of 

Raffia, Twines, Ropes and Fibres 
Cotton, Rayon, Woollen and 
Silk piece Goods 

7 and 8 POULTRY, LONDON EC2 


Cables Donaseed, London 
Telegrams Donaseed, Fen, London 
Telephone Avenue 1593 


L. Donath 


Seed 

and Produce 
Merchant 


101 Leadenhall Street, London EC3 
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Telephone Langham 2918 


G. 1. HARROW LTD 

51 MARGARET STREET, LONDON Wl 

Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Medium Priced Coats and Suits 


Steel Spring Wires 

^ . ALL SORTS 

Steel Wire Springs 

CHISWELL WIRE CO. LTD 

Sandown Road, Watford 


Established 1913 


N. MU LTD 


Gown Manufacturers 

Registered Office and Factory 
VEREKER BUILDINGS, GRESSE STREET 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, Wl 
Telephones Museum 6447, 6448 

West End Showrooms 

Audley House, 12 Margaret Street, London WT 
Telephone Museum 7180 


9 Telephone Bishopsgate 6640 


“TE-VE-CE" 


Williams (Jotiii) 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd 


Tower Street 

TEVACLO LTD 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 


74-80 Middlesex St 
London El 


WHOLESALE AND E XP 0 RT GO W N M AN U F A C T U RE RS 




jotill frocks 


r 


We specialise in Brides’ 
and Bridesmaids’ frocks 


Factory 

81 Commercial St El 


Clothing Manufacturers 


Represented Through Hirshberg Bros Ltd 
39 Wolfson Street, Tel-Aviv 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
TRUST LTD 

SOLE EXPORTERS OF Gedeon Richter 

PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
14/18 High Holborn, London, W C. 1 
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Siiruuss Co, 

(FABRICS) 

JLid 



76 WELLS STREET, LONDON W1 


HIGH CLASS 
FUR FABRICS 
WOOLLENS WORSTEDS 
TROPICAL SUITINGS 
ETC 












2 PRINCES STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE 
^ LONDON Wl 

Tel MAYFAIR 8378/9 

& 24 PEEL PLACE BRADFORD YORKS 


British Valve & Electrical 
Accessories Mfg. Co. Ltd 

324 LIVERPOOL ROAD, LONDON N7 


Manufacturers 


Radio Valves 
Dry Batteries 


fUllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

I DAVID PIKE I 

I & CO. LTD I 

I EBOR MILLS, BINGLEY, YORKS., ENG. | 

I # I 

I Makers of High Class | 

I DresSy Coat and | 

I Two-Piece Suit Materials | 

I for Ladies | 

1 GEORGETTES | 

I VELOURS I 

I CREPES I 

I \ DUVETINES I 

I BOUCLES I 

I \ GABARDINES | 

I For Textiles of Good Taste | 

I and Finest Quality | 


DISTINCTIVE 

firfreck blouses 

WITH TRUBENISED PARTS 

FASHION -K STYLE ^ QUALITY 

ARTHUR AND f REDBRICK LTD, Shrewsbury, England 


FASHIONS LTD 

MAN UFACTU RERS OF LADIES SPORTS COATS 

10 MARGARET ST., LONDON Wl 

Telephone: Museum 7113 
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HIGH-GMDE HSHBWOODS 


and 

DECORATIVE VENEERS 

for the 
Furniture 
Joinery 
Shipbuilding 
and Vehicle trades 






SPORTOWN LTD (Pollkoff) 

ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 
19/23 WELLS ST, LONDON W1 

TeEephone Museum 4433 


R Rakison 

MANTLE & COSTUME MANUFACTURER 


262 Green Lanes 
Palmers Green 
London Nij 

• LATE OF Goswell Road ECi 



15-16 MARGARET ST., LONDON Wl 



MANUFACTURERS OF CHILDREN’S COATS 


HARLEE 


Children’s coats and sets 


HAROLD LEE (MANTLES) LTD 

WALMAR HOUSE 

288-300 REGENT ST, LONDON Wl 

Entrance, Great Castle Street 


TELEPHONE LANGHAM 1221-1222 



BLOND BROTHERS MANCHESTER 8 






THE WEST AUCKLAND CLOTHING 

COMPANY LIMITED 

St. Helen’s Auckland near Bishop Auckland, 

County Durham, England 


Telephone West Auckland 321-2-3 


Cable Address Clothing West Auckland 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS LTD 



tKAOC MaAK 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS 

to their Majesties The King and Queen and 
to her Majesty Queen Mary 

LONDON • ENGLAND 



Suflex 
Ltd 


LONDON ENGLAND 


Works Aintree Road Perivale Greenford Mdx 


Manufacturers of electrical insulated sleeving 

Varnish cotton sleeving 

Varnished silk sleeving 

Plain plastic sleeving 

Cotton braided plastic sleeving 

Copper screened sleeving 

Push back wire 

Telegraphic address SLEEFEX PHONE LONDON 
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•MW 


37 Eastcastle Slreet, London, w.i 

SPECIALISTS m FINE WOOLLENS FOR LADIES' WEAR 

* CANADA • SOUTH AFRICA * INDIA * EGYPT PALESTINE 
TURKEY • SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND • ICELAND • CYPRUS MALTA • EIRE 


A. GOLDSTEIN LTD 

14/20 Alie Street, London El 


-0 

AMEJMCAN 

DRESS 

SHOP 


92/98 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W1 

•r_ I r_ u , . * n r ^ 


Telephone 


Recent 0219 


GOWN & 
MANTLE 

Ala nufactarers 
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LUTON SILKS 

Woollens and Textiles 

WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 

ga London House^ Margaret St,, London Wl 

Tel Museum 4852 and 0136 


H. G. WESTCHESTER 

LTD 

HAND-SMOCKED 
BABY-WEAR 
Special i s t s 

8. 9 & 10 REMO HOUSE. 310 REGENT STREET 

LONDON Wl 


FOR ALL KINDS OF TOYS 
AND GAMES 








130-146 PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON Nl 
Telephone Terminus 3021-2-3 
Telegrams : Chrismassy, Phone, London 


EXCLUSIVE SPORTWEAR 

COATS & SUITS 

DAY 8c EVENING GOWNS 


KMl 


Stiassney Ltd 


48 BAKER STREET LONDON Wl ★ Welbeck 8078 


GREGAL 

MODELS 


M. GREITZER & SON LTD 
94-96 CHRISTIAN STREET 
LONDON Ei ROYAL 6708/9 


Manufacturers of perfect fitting and 
graded si^^es of ladies’ coats, costumes 
and sportswear 


1 Dress manufacturers 


I 

I 

i 


j 37 GREAT PORTLAND STREET LONDON Wi 
j Telegrams MORGOWNS WESDO LONDON 
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manufactured by 

FLORIAN 

MANTLES 

(LON DON) 

LTD 


FLORIAN (EXPORT) LTD 

14 WELLS STREET, LONDON W1 



tLe CLIFFORD 


Clifford Aero & Auto Ltd, Birmingham 

Clifford Covering Co. Ltd, Birmingham 
Clifford Machinery Ltd, Birmingham 
Fusarc Ltd, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Motor Components (Birmingham) Ltd 
Valves Ltd, Coventry 
W. G. James Ltd, London 


Household Washing Machines 
Rotary Tillers 
Pumps (Hand and Power) 
Stationary Engmes 

Steering Wheels - Plastics 
Special Purpose Machmery 

Automatic Welding Plant 

Poppet Valves 
Valve Guides 
Valve Seats 
Tappets 


Appetiser (ompant Itd 

Manufacturers of 

HIGH CLASS TABLE CONDIMENTS 
THE STADIUM, 9 ALBION ROAD, NORTH SHIELDS 

wTfiBimjnmmmmmm mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


A. SAALHEIMER 

45 WILSON STREET, LONDON EC2 

Manufacturers and Exporters of 
TOYS AND FANCY GOODS 


COAT AND COSTUME MANUFACTURER 

great TITCHFIELD HOUSE 
14-18 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET 
LONDON W1 


Telephone. Museum 4278 
Telegrams Jayplatza Wesdo London 


CREATORS & PRODUCERS Of 


A.P£SLMDTTftColTiii 


WHOLESALE 

AND 

EXPORT 

ONLY 


& 22, POLAND STREET, LONDON. Wl 


CERrard 4384. 


Cable* PERLKLAR. LONDON 
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Charles Share Ltd 

29/33 HEDDON STREET 

LONDON Wl 

Telephone REGENT 5586/7 

Gowns and Two-Piece Saits 

MANUFACTURERS 

■ 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Telephone CEN 4682 

F. FRIEDLAND 

36 Princess St , Manchester 1 


COTTONS 
RAYONS, ETC 
HOME TRADE 
EXPORT 


INGOT METAL CO. LTD 

METAL MERCHANTS GRADERS AND REFINERS 

Offices St Works * Homer Road Hackney Wick London E 9 
Telephone ★ AMHERST I 504 — 3 99 6 
Telegrams and Cables ★ Ingomet, Phone, London 
Codes ^ A B C 6th Edition. Mosse Liebers 


J. GREEN (ROBES) LTD 

THREE WAYS HOUSE 

42 CLIPSTONE STREET 

LONDON Wl 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 4291 


TOWEB PRESS 

PRODUCTS 


154 WEST GREEN ROAD 

LONDON NI5 



Charles Zeller 

(HAT MANUFACTURERS) £td 

liy -123 Golden Lane 
London ECl 

Clerkenwell 4^20 






"Your name does gel about!" he said 


“ You don’t know mcj Mr. Jackson,” said 
this bronzed visitor, “ but though IVe spent 
most of the war out East, and never been in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne before, I know quite a lot 
about you ! ” 

“ Really ? ” I said. “ And how does that 
happen ? *’ 

“ Well,” he said, “ you see, some of our 
chaps came from this part of the world, and 
I often used to hear them talking about 
‘ Jackson — the man we get our clothes from.’ 
On one occasion, a fellow’s father even sent 
him an advertisement of yours cut from the 


Nezvcastle Evening Chronicle. You seem to be 
an institution up here 1 ” 

Yes, I suppose we are something of an 
institution. The firm was started by my father 
some forty years ago, and when he died my 
brother and I carried on. Our customers are 
legion, and during the war have been scattered 
in all parts of the globe. We seem to make 
the sort of clothes that men remember. My 
visitor, at any rate, remarked, when we finished 
the suit he ordered, that he wasn’t surprised 
our name ‘ got about.’ If you ever have the 
curiosity to look us up — or write to us — we ’ll 
be most pleased to do our best for you. 




THE TAILOR 

of Clayton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Leith Street, Edinburgh 

Hull, Glasgow, Dundee, Sunderland, Middlesbrough, Derby, Stockton, 
Darlington, Carlisle, etc. 


Bernett Paper Ltd 


\ 

PAPER AI AKERS AGEjNTS 



AiNJ) SPECIALISTS 


% 

SERIES 

Wrappings, Writings, Printings, Boards, 


The novelisation of outstanding 

and various specialities Belgian, Dutch, 


films with 20 pages of 

French, Italian, Anieiican and Canadian 


illustrations 

Mills 


Price 2/- (plus 3d postage) 

20 BLACKFRIARS LANE 

1 

hoilywood publications ltd 

Cables Sidphpapcf London LONDON E04 


37 GRAYS INN ROAD, WC 1 


Overseas Telegraphic Address Englexport. London 


M • B 

Inland Telegraphic Address Englexport, Wesdo, London 


Phone AMBassador 2891 (5 lines) 



Eng/is/i Exporters 



(LONDON) LIMITED 


Middlemost Bros L Co Ltd 

9 & 10 Marble Arch, London Wl 


Clough House Mills 

>WE ARE 


Sole Export Distributors for Leading Manufact- 
urers in Textiles, Fancy Goods, Handkerchiefs, 
Haberdashery, Leather Goods and all kinds of i 

General Merchandise, Drugs and Chemicals 

i 

Huddersfield, England 

Makers of plain and fancy 

>WE SHALL 


Be glad to act as your Indent House on very 
favourable terms 


Woollen Cloths for MeC s 

>WE INVITE 


and Women s Trades in all 

Interested parties to communicate with us by 



cable at our expense 


weights and qualities 

Bankers Swiss Bank Corporation, London. Westminster 

Bank Ltd, Park Lane Branch, London 









IRACO 


Limited 


EXPORTERS 


11 Gloucester Gardens, London NWll 

Telephone Speedwell 6786 
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DRESSES 

COATS 

SUITS 


CHESHAM HOUSE. 136 REGENT ST. 
LONDON. W. I . TELE. : REGENT 4601 
ALSO AT GLASGOW and BELFAST 


TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 

Here is the ‘LUXRAM,’ the All-British, non-combine lamp, 
not only fully conforming to B.S.I. Standards, but built for 
maximum efficiency — maximum service . . . the 100% Quality 
Lamp which assures ‘CUSTOMER SATISFACTION.’ 

LUXRAM ELECTRIC LTD 

53 Great Eastern Street, London E C 2, England 

Telegrams and Cables: Vaculampes, Finsquare, London 
Telephone: BlShopsgate 1962/3 


LUXRAM 

LAMPS 
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Policies which provide for the 
Fulfiliiient of the most laudable 
ambitions are those issued by 


THE COLONIAL MATIJAL FIFE 
ASSFRAACE SOCIETA LIMITED 

A BRITISH EMPIRE INSTITUTION — PURELY MUTUAL, NO SHAREHOLDERS 

The Society offers all that is desirable in Life Assurance, including 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICIES 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCES 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 

DEFERRED PAYMENT ASSURANCES providing a tax free income 
GROUP ASSURANCES 

Asselis exceed SAl^OOO^OOO New Business 1945 over £15,300,000 

The Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society Limited 

Incorporated in Victoria, Australia, in 1873 

Chief Office for United Kingdom 4 ST PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON EC4 
AUo established throughout AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AFRICA 
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I Cablegrams: Ismeiplat Nordo London 

SLINGTON METAL & PLATING 

\hlf\DUC I Tri registered office 

tfUitlXo LIU 9 coiebrooke Row, N1 

Engineers, Sheet Metal Workers 
Electro Platers and Depositors 

Plating Department 9 Coiebrooke Row, N1 

Metal Department 11 Goose Yard, St. John Street, ECl 


E. HARRIS mantles manufacturing 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Moray House ^ 23/31 Great Titchfield Street, London W\ 

Albert Cattan <& Co 

74 George Street, Manchester I 

Telephone Cen, 1865 Telegrams ALBcattan Manchester 



ELEATHERS LTD 

66 Weston Street, LONDON SEl 

Specialise in all kinds of Gloving Leather 
Shoe Suedes, Fancy Leather 


3dvi 


Telegraphic Address Alleathers London 







Metal Products (TREFOREST) 

LIMITED 

Treforest Trading Estate, Glam., South Wales 


Manufacturers of Tubular Furniture 
Prams, Lighters 


Established 1871 


Makers of Fine Leather Goods 

Fredk Wich & Co. Ltd 

5/6 Argyll Street, Oxford Circus 
LONDON W1 


PROMEDICO PRODUCTS LTD, LONDON N4 



MALT PRODUCTS 

M. Kronenberg 

E XFOR TS 

117a Priory Road, London NW6 

and at HARWOOD (LANCASHIRE) LTD 
Exporters and Importers 
17 Dartmontli Street, London SWl 



HAYMARKET, 


On the cessation of host- 
ilities Burberrys hope to 
fill all demands for their 
famous Weat he rp roofs and 
to maintain their fine 
qualities as in the past, 
and to see that friends, old 
and new, receive supplies 
to the fullest capacity. 

Burberrys 

LONDON SW1 


Telephone: Whitehall 3343 

Burberrys Ltd 
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Telephone Langham 1176-2564 

ASTRE-]L Gown Co. Ltd 


Showrooms at 


Manchester 12 Hilton Street 
Birmingham 9 Albert Street 
Glasgow 142 Queen Street 
Cardiff Glamorgan Buildings 
Frederick Street 


19-21 Great Portland Street, London W1 

Gcnv/75 and Two-Piece Suit Manufacturers 
WHOLESALE 

Woollen Merchants 

A. B1]€K]IIAA Ltd 

2^/26 Baltic Street^ London ECl 


G 


WHOLESALE 


oldstyles Ltd 


GOWN AND MANTLE 


MANUFACTURERS 


Registered Office 1/3 Braham Street, London El 

Telegrams Royal 2701 Telephones Royal 2701-2-i, 5879 


Palestine Agent j JER J. GABBAl & CO Tel Aviv, POB 438 

E. t J. LEEK m 

MANUFACTURERS of EPNS and Chromium Plated specialities Entree Dishes, 
Sweet Dishes, Cruets, Cigarette Cases. Butter Dishes, Cake Baskets and Stands, Photo- 
graph Frames, Toast Racks, Sugar and Grape Fruit Dishes, Candlesticks, Mounted Glass 
and China, Mirrors, Tea and Coffee Strainers, etc., in the Guaranteed ‘'Celtic Brand” quality 

Factory Address I EMPIRE WORKS, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM, England 
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Blackman & conrad 

invite enquiries from 
buyers interested in the 
future prospects of 



Inexpensive Rayon and JFoollen Dresses 

EASTGATE HOUSE 

16-18 EASTCASTLE STREET, LONDON W1 

Telephone Museum 6561/2 
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Telegrams Mirrophane Crouchway, London 
Cables Mirrophane, London 
Telephones Mountview 3443, 2887 


CLEAR VIEW LTD 

TRAhlSP A RENT PAPER WORKS, CROUCH HALL ROAD, LONDON N 8 

Manufacturers of “MIRROPHANE” transparent cellulose 

REG. 

film multi-coloured printing. Reels, Sheets, Bags and any other 

transparent wrappings 

transparent bags 
transparent boxes 

also MIRROPHANE” transparent rolls for household use 

transparent Shoulder Covers for protection of dresses and coats, etc 
transparent Household Jam Pot Covers, etc 

Being equipped with the most modern machinery there is, we are able to combine good service with most competitive 
prices CONTRACTORS TO HM GOVERNMENT 


Mark Cohen & Co. Ltd 

6-1 Wrottesley Street BIRMINGHAM 5 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ & Children’s Wear 


Telephone : Langham 1517-8 

SILhELLA LTD 

6 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON Wl 



HOUSE OF 

HAIR 

FASHION 

and 

BEAUTY 




ELBIEF CO. LTD 


1S8 Warsione Lane, BIRMINGHAM 18 

PLUMkinfiF’S “ir* 


Jl Jyi vXiJLJPlXJIIi/vXi iJ PARIS 

Makers of 

Ladies^ Bag Frames and Fittings 

WINNERS OF 86 GRAND AWARDS IN SIX COUNTRIES 

London Branches : 58 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater W2 

Telephone lll>9 

and 39 Porchester Road, Bayswater W2 

Telephone Bay 4814 




B.&S. ENGLANDER (LONDON) LTD 


Ladies^ Sportswear and Blouse Manufacturers 

HIRSCH FASHIONS Ltd 

42 EASTCASTLE STREET 
LONDON W I 

Telephone: Museum 5312 

• I* A 33 FAIRFAX PLACE 

julrastrapow . 0 . 00 ... <, 

Manufacturers of Pickles and Sauces 
Herrings, Salad Cream, Mayonnaise, Sauerkraut, Cucumbers 

MIDGET Rolling Mills ltd 

8 BROAD STREET, CARDIFF 



4 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON W1 



Table Stationery 

HOUSEHOLD PAPERJVARE 


Made exclusivelxhf MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 

264, PentomTlle Road, London N 1 


K 



I> I ll II 


U/ a t & t p t o o 5 

J. MEEK 

& COMPANY 



CONTRACTORS TO H M. GOVERNMENT 

Manufacturers of every description of Ladies\ 
Gentlemen*s and Children's Rainproof & Shozoer- 
proof Garments suitable for all climates 

DERBY ST., CHEETHAM 
MANCHESTER 8, England 


for aELIABlil] 

P£RFOR91AIVC£ 

specify 



! Hi inn 

WEGO CONDENSER COMPANY LIMITED 

Bideford Avenue, Perivaie, Greenford, Middx Telephone Penvale -4277 



PHYLLIS TAYLOR 

(GOWNS) LTD 

★ 

53 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
REGENT STREET, LONDON Wi 

Telephones ; GERRARD S5^5~^~7 
Telegiams: Peeteegown, Wesdo 

★ 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
EXCLUSIVE DAY, EVENING GOWNS 
AND SPORTSWEAR 

WHOLESALE 8c EXPORT 


RALPH 

WEIIV 


607 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 


lii 



Kornbergr and ^eg^al Ltd 
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A BLOOM & Co. 


(MERCHANTS) 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


SPINNERS 
JFE A V E R S & 
CON VER TERS 
0/ 

C o t to n 
itn yo n «C' 
Wool 


TRANSACT HOUSE 

50 PRINCESS STREET, MANCHESTER 1 


Phone: Cen 0118 (4 lines) 


Grams: Transact, Manchester 


Articles made of | 

Moulded i 
Machined 
Turned* 



products 


Nicholas (Manufacturers & Exporters) Ltd 
15 Leicester Street, WC2. Tel; GER 4232 


24 St. George St . London W1 


Lnx Lux Lingerie . 
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Isaac Modiano, Brother and Sons Ltd 

5 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON ECS 

TELEGRAMS ANORIENTRA LONDON 

TELEPHONE ROYAL S 8 7 I 


EXPORTERS & 

Buying Agents 
of all Articles 
Manufactured in England 

Chiefly: COTTON FABRICS . KNITTING WOOL 
SE¥/ING COTTON . THREAD FOR SHOEMAKING 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
IRONMONGERY . LEATHER GOODS 


IMPORTERS OF ALL COLONIAL PRODUCTS 


Telephone GERrard 6620 


Sportswear limited 

55-57 Great Marlborough Street 
London WCl 
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SmaitufQtit 


LTD 


263-27/ REGENT STREET 


LONDON W 1 



COMPLETE SHOPFITTERS 


LEVINE & SON 

LTD 

19-21 Commercial Street, London El 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAMS: BISHOPSGATE 4507 





pkawinc ornct 



Manufacturers of 

• TRACING CLOTHS 

• NATURAL AND PREPARED TRACING PAPERS 

• WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 

• DRAWING OFFICE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

• ENGINEERS’ PHOTO-PRINTING MATERIALS: 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE 

AMMONIA DEVELOPED AND 
SEMI-DRY POSITIVE PHOTO MATERIALS 


THE NIG MANUFACTURING CO. LTD, 3-9 DANE STREET, LONDON WCI 

CABLES NIGPRIN7S, LONDON 


AA 
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S U N LI GH T 
SHIRT CO. Ltd 


MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL ELEK 

PUBLISHERS 

publish distinguished books on all subjects 
Their technical books are world famous, their 
books of general liteiature, ait, aichitectuie, 
and travel all hear the hallrnai k of distinc- 
tion If you have a manuscript or an idea 
for a book th ^ 1 to give it then 

most careful . '/c/ / you requite a 

list of their books please write to 

PAUL ELEK PUBLISHERS LTD 

37-38 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON ECl 


SHIRTS and 


PYJAMAS 


35 COPTHALL AVENUE 

London EC2 


THE HALLMARK OF THE FINEST BRITISH 

TWEEDS & WORSTEDS 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 

Glorex Woollen Company Ltd 

21 GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON W1 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 



LEADING STORES 


L. & D. REDMAN 

LIMITED 

25/35 CORSHAM STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON Nl 

TELEPHONE CLERKENWELL 2644 (3 LINES) 


CLERKENWELL 


2 6 4 4 






London s ino^t \Iodern Dress Fattory 


Hollywood Dresses Ltd 

Manufacturers of Sportswear 


Shropshire House, 2-10 Pancras Street 
Tottenham Court Road, London W C 1 


LADIES' HANDBAGS 
LEATHER GOODS 


J. FLORSHEm & Co Ltd 


FANCY COSTUME JEWELLERY 
FANCY METAL GOODS 
FLAPJACKS 
CIGARETTE CASES 
INITIALS 


Cables FLORANCO, LONDON 
Telephone REGENT 4401/2 


106/12 REGENT ST. LONDON W1 


M. & J. TOEMAN LTD 

69 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON WC1 

TEMPLE BAR 7311 

‘NATIONAL’ DE LUXE 

FULL FASHIONED STOCKINGS 

Wholesale & Export only • 
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PRODUCERS OF RAYON FABRICS 
DYED AND PRINTED, AND 
WOOLLENS IN PLAIN AND 
NOVELTY WEAVES 

PAULETTE 
FABRICS Ltd 

LONDON STANDARD HOUSE 
38/40 COMMERCIAL ROAD, E1 
TELEPHONE • ROYAL 2262 
★ 

MANCHESTER 34 PRINCESS ST. 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6139 
★ 

TELEGRAMS PAULETFA B, EDO, LONDON 
CODEl- BENTLEY’S 


Bell and Frome Ltd 


• 

COACH BUILDERS, CELLULOSE SPRAYERS 
MOTOR PANEL BEATERS, MOTOR TRIMMERS 
AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL WORKERS 

0 

South Road, Burnt Oak, Edgware 

Telephones EDGware 4655 16 

SPECIALISTS IN REPAIRS 


WE BUY — WE SELL 

WE TREAT YOU WELL 


HIGHEST PRICES FOR JEWELLERY. DIAMONDS 
GOLD, SILVER, PLATE 


HARRIS’S 

18 Pink Lane, Newcastle 


SECOND-HAND BARGAINS IN DIAMONDS, GOLD 
SILVER, WATCHES 


JuliulS Co 

WHOLESALE MANTLE AND GOWN 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


JULCO HOUSE, 9, II, 13. 15 & 17 TURNER STREET, El 
& ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 

19-23 WELLS STREET, Wl 

LONDON 

ALSO AT 80 NORTH STREET 


Old Jewellery in payment Small deposits taken Telephone 24744 


LEEDS 2 


TOM MARTIN & CO. (LONDON) LTD 
6a PRATT STREET NW1 


METALS 


NEW PLASTIC SHEETS AND BELTS 
IN ALL COLOURS. ALSO PRINTED 


ROHA LTD 

HANDKERCHIEF MANUFACTURERS 
AND GENERAL EXPORTERS 

LEITH HOUSE 
47 GRESHAM STREET 
LONDON EC2 

|||||^||||||||||||l■^llllllllllllllllllllll■^lllllllllllm 
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BRITAj^I^IA 
TOA CO. CTD 




c^a&ndmr 




ALLIANCE WORKS 
WINDUS ROAD, LONDON N16 

Manufacturers of High Class 
Soft Toys and Dolls 






ESTABLISHED 1915 


TEL STAMFORD HILL 6245 


TAILORED SPORTS WEAR 
JUMPER SUITS 
FROCKS AND SUITS 


'jfc-' Obtainable from all high-class Fashion Houses 


M. SUMMERS, IS- 1 9 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., LONDON, W. / 



OIINSTEI^ m MSOFF LTD 


mciHvt 


ladies' caat^ and 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ★ 6-8 ALIE STREET, LONDON El 
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MONTCLARE & CO. 

Wine and Spirit Merchants 

LONDON W1 


HAX MOSCHKOWITZ.., 

DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 

TOYS AND DOLLS 
★ 

'k 

★ 

2, 4, 4a, CHfLLiNGWORTH RD. 
HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON N7 

Telephone ’ North 2800 ENGLAND 


M. ROSENBERG 

MANUFACTURER 


METAG LTD 

METAL GOODS MANUFACTURERS 


Skirts 

Slacks 


19 WELLS ST.. OXFORD ST. 
LONDON 


Metal ^omjaacti - ^l^atetie ^aiei 

26a Cuthbert Street 
Edgware Road, London W2 

Phone Paddington 3768-42 1 0 




TEXTILES LTD 

★ 

CANBERRA HOUSE 
315 REGENT STREET, LONDON jWI 

★ 

Importers a Exporters 



AUERBACH 
C& STEINITZ 
Ltd 

model 

gowns 

W A L M A R HOUSE 
296 REGENT STREET 
LONDON • W1 

Telephones LANGHAM 3514 & 3515 
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Massey Fabrics Ltd 

Wholesale 
& Export 

langham 

1412-3 

II LI TTLE P O RT LA N D ST 
REGENT ST , LONDON Wl 


HiGHGATE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 

Sunglasses 
F rames 

Joints 

58G HATTON GARDEN 
LONDON ECl 



Head Office 

77/79 High Street . Ware . Herts 


Specialists in 
Multiple 

Plastic Mouldings 


JELLINEK 

AND 

HOWARD 

LTD 

★ ★ ★ 

WOOLLEN &WORSTED MANUFACTURERS 

★ ★ ★ 

STANDARD HOUSE, HUDDERSFIELD 


KEITH PROWSE & CO. LTD, for 

EVERYTHING IN ENTERTAINMENT 

THEATRE TICKETS 

YOU WANT best seats : WE have them 

PIANOS RADIO MUSIC GRAMOPHONES RECORDS 

Publishers of a wide range of music to suit all tastes 

1 159 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W 1 

and Branches also over 200 Agencies m London and the 
Provinces. Publishing Dept. * 43 Poland Street, London Wl 


welsh products ltd 

DOWLAIS 
SOUTH WALES 
GREAT BRITAIN 

buttons, buckles, clasps 
games, toys 

novelties of all kinds of materials 
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PLAIN. GALVANIZED ik 


ALCESTER 


"e/ephones 


'l^g tams ^CAPAB LF 


WOOLLENS & WORSTEDS 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
FOR THE MEN’S & LADIES' TRADE 

also 

CORONET FABRICS 
WOOLLENS, SILKS, RAYONS 

WHOLESALE ONLY 

JAMES HARE LTD, LEEDS & LONDON 


LACRINOID 


MOULDING, FABRICATION 
AND MANIPULATION OF 
ALL TYPES OF PLASTICS 

SPECSALITIES 

Buttons for aU occasions 
Door furniture on new principles 
Cabinet handles 
Knobs for all purposes 


LACRINOID PRODUCTS. LTD 
90 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.l 


;ham 
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‘PRESTIGE’ 


The Prestige of 
The British Woollen Industry 
Stands Supreme. 

We add to this 
with our Service 

* * * 

T. PRESKY & SON LTD 

EXCLUSIVE BRITISH WOOLLENS 

LEXINGTON HOUSE, LEXINGTON ST. 
LONDON Wl 

Cab'es: PRESKITEX London Telegrams PRESKITEX, PICCY, London 


MONTAGUE A. POZNER & CO. LTD 
19-21 Argyll Street, London Wl 
O 

MANUFACTURING AND WHOLESALE 
FANCY JEWELLERS 


W.&E. KUPFERLTD 

11 CHARLOTTE ST, LONDON Wl 


EXPORTERS OF ELECTRICAL, WIRELESS, 
CYCLE AND HARDWARE GOODS 


to the 

British Empire, Central and South Americas 
and Dutch East Indies for the last 50 Years 



H. FBEEDIflAlV 


manufacturers of Costumes^ Dresses, Coats 


27a COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON El 
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P asma n 

F A B R 

I C S LTD 

RAYON 

AND 

WOOLLEN 

PIECE GOODS 


28 Mortimer Street 

Museum 4577 

London Wl 





MIDDX. ENGLAND 
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The WORLD’S 

LARGEST-SELLING 

Home Dye 


isportaville kegd. 

Stylish Slacks Skirts and Coatees 


SAVILLE SPORTSWEAR LTD 302 ‘SOS REGENT STREET 
LONDON Wl 








park royal woodworkers ltd 

abbey road, LONDON NW!0 
high grade 

wooden 

toys 

FOR EXPORT 


DESIGNS^Y A^RTISTS 

I Art yieed kwor k 

ORTEMA Lid, 12/14 ARGYLL ST,. Wl 


Zip Fastener and Zip Machine Manufacturers 


SLIK 


FASTENERS LTD 


74 and 76 Gt. Bridgewater Street, Manchester I 


SHAPIRO,VALLENTINE&CO 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
81 WENTWORTH STREET, LONDON E I 

Manufacturers of SILK and WOOLLEN TALLISIM 
Embroiderers of SYNAGOGUE VESTMENTS 


£ST. 1897 

Telephone: 
Bishopsgate 4926 
Telegrams: 

Pirosha, Aid, London 
Cables 

Pirosha, London 


RENBARD Food Works Ltd 



NORTH END ROAD 
Manufacturers of 


• WEMBLEY . MIDDLESEX 
Established 19 2S 


MACARONI 
NOODLES 
VERMICELLI • ETC 

EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 

GRAMS: RENBARD WEMBLEY ■ PHONE: WEMBLEY 231 1 



A HOLLYWOOD HAT 

as worn by 
BETTY GRABLE 
in the 

‘•DOLLY SISTERS' • 
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Synthetic 

Fibres Ltd 

ARTIFICIAL 

SILK YARNS 

TOPS 

NOILS 

GARNETT ED 

WASTE, ETC 

Telephone. Bradford 12105 

10 PICCADILLY 

Telegrams Celwool 

BRADFORD 


Manchester Textile Exporters and 
Trading Company Ltd Manufacturers 

48 - JO Mosley Street, Manchester z 



★ 

MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS 
BLOUSES, MODEL GOWNS 
AND NECKWEAR 

★ 

do WIGlIflRE ST, LONDON W1 


“PREEMUS” HAND-TAILORED CLOTHING 
AT PRESENT IS IN SHORT SUPPLY. SOON 
WE ARE HOPING TO MEET THE DEMAND 



SUITS 


SPORTS COATS & 
FLANNEL TROUSERS 

There’s a “ PREEMUS ” Garment 
for every Occasion 

S. L. & M. FEATHERS LTD 

DALE STREET. PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER I, ENGLAND 


Lawrence Kostoris and Son 

LTD 

ELKOS HOUSE, GEORGE STREET 
MANCHESTER 1 

SPECIALISTS IN 

Printed Cottons 

since 1885 


Telephone Blackfnars 5666 
Telegrams "Reputed" Manchester 
Established 1889 

M. BERNiSTlim 

Neckwear Manufacturer 

28 FOUNTAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER 2 
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WOOL & WASTE , 

TRADE LIMITED ^ P “ ^ - 

empire house, 

10 PICCADILLY, BRADFORD 

WOOLS 

YARNS 

TOPS 

Weaving Hosiery 

NOILS 

and Hand Knitting 

WASTE 

WORSTED WOOLLEN 
RAYON ART SILK 

TEL 10886 TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: TRADLID, BENTLEY^S i 


Concrete Wacerp roofers 
and Hardeners, Paints 
and Distempers 

Chemical Building Products Ltd 


163-166 WINDSOR HOUSE 46 VICTORIA ST., LONDON SWI 



I. Silberg Man. Director 

Alfred Iji§rhl ^ €e. Aid 

Manufacturers 

JAMES H. PULLIN & CO LTD 

• Leather 

SHOREHAM-BY-SEA, SUSSEX, ENGLAND 

♦ Fancy Goods 

TIMBER IMPORTERS & JOINERY MANUFACTURERS 

Commonwealth House 17 New Oxford Street, WCl 

Specialists in Doors, Windows, Shooks, Poultry Houses and all 


Domestic Wood ware 



J. COHEN 

(wholesale only) 

96-100 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON EC I 
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hadies' Coats 
and Suits 


CIRCU S HOUSE 
GT. TITCHFIELD ST. 
LONDON W I 



Proprietors 


1, Crutched Friars, London, EX3. 
Telefihone No. : ROYal 5582. 
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COLLINS ARDEN PRODUCTS LTD 

regency house, WARWICK STREET, LONDON W1 

Manufacturers of 
the following 


Products: 


Manufactured at 
5&6KILBURNHIGHRD 

LONDON N.W.6 


COLLOIDAL STARCH 
MEDIUM 

REGENCY EDUCATIONAL 
MODELLING WAX TRAYS 

10 assorted sticks per tray 

COMMEMORATIVE 

CANDLES 

18 assorted colours per box 
No. 1 pack, all Pink 

No. 2 pack, all White 

No. 3 pack, all Blue 

No. 4 pack, all Assorted 

PACKET STARCH IT 

DEXTRACINE WALLETS 
MODELLING WAX 

C.A.P. GIANT CRAYONS 
(Packed 8 crayons per packet. 
18 packets per gross) 

DEXTRACINE WALLETS 
MODELLING WAX (Sixes) 

SEALING WAX PACKETS 

6 assorted colours 

C.A.P. GIANT CRAYONS 

(12 per packet) 

REGENCY EDUCATIONAL 
MODELLING CLAY 

Approximate 1 lb. 4 sticks assorted 
colours per wrapper 

DEXTRACINE WATER 
COLOUR REFILLS 

WARWICKEDUCATIONAL 

CRAYONS 

DEXTRACINE WATER 
COLOUR REFILLS 

DISPLAY UNITS 

9 per box 

B.B.B. CRAYONS 

(12 per carton) 

MODELLING CLAY 8c. 

(8 half size sticks Cellophane 
wrapped) 

MAGIC RAINBOW 
CRAYONS 

(Singles) 

DEXTRACINE WATER 
COLOUR REFILLS 

(Small size) 

MODELLING CLAY 

(Small pack) 

DOUBLE DENSITY 
CRAYONS (COMMERCIAL) 

Singles 

WINDOW BOXES 

DEXTRACINEMODELLING 

CLAY 

REGENCY GIANT NINES 

CHANUCAH AND 

VESPER CANDLES 

REGENCY EDUCATIONAL 
MODELLING WAX 

i gross boxes assorted colours 

ORNAMENTAL CANDLES 

D.D.T. FLY BANDS 

SEALAX SET 


Robertson & co. ltd 

THE O.S. SPECIALISTS 

GOWN, MANTLE AND MILLINERY MANUFACTURERS 



39 WESTMORLAND ROAD 
NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE 1 


Telephone: Newcastle 25275. Telegrams: Jaydear, Newcastle 



»3' ORAFTOM St^Ur, tOSDOK, W.1 


Telephone Hop 0139-1770 
Cables Lopota, Boroh 

London & Provincial 
Processes Ltd 

30 Borough High Street, London SEi 


Highest References offered and required 

Brint Trading co ltd 

5/6 Great Winchester Street, London EC2 

General Exporters of all British Merchandise 
Expert Buying Agents 


Leather 






WATKIN AND BRAHAM 

Hemp Row, London SE17 


Hardware and Fancy Goods 
IMPORTERS 


COWAN, de GROOT 

Ltd 

110 Leonard Street, London E.C.2 


TOYS, DOLLS & NOVELTIES 
FAMOUS “CODEC” SERIES 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 


flettk %gues 

DRESSES DRESSING GOWNS SUITS 


WHOLESALE 


Northern Food 

Products Co. Ltd hannington street 

EXPORT 

NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE 6 

LONDON Wl 50-54 NEWMAN STREET 

Chocolate and Food Manufacturers 

■ 

TELEPHONE and TELEGRAMS 55324 

— — — — — — — - — — — 


S. Wolfpng 

59 & 60 MYDDELTON STREET, LONDON ECl 

Manufacturer of Penholders 

and Novelties 

made of Plastic Materials 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 

ST. ALBANS WORKS 
PAXTON ROAD 
TOTTENHAM 
LONDON NIT 

★ Manufacturers of Plastics 
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diamonds 


I. Hennig and Co. Ltd 

AUDREY HOUSE 

ELY PLACE. LONDON ECl 


INTERNATIONAL WELDING 

COMPANY LIMITED 

MANAGING DIRECTOR L M. NEUMANN 

★ 

Machinery for all Welding 
Purposes, 

especially Arc Welding 

★ 

REPRESENTATiVES IN ALL 
IMPORTANT COUNTRIES 

★ 

2 South Parade, London W4 

Phone Chtswick 1231 Telegrams IntaweJd, London 


JORIS GLASS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

PALACE OF INDUSTRY, BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
WEMBLEY, ENGLAND 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Small Glasses & Mirrors. 

Mirrors for all trades, Handbags, Fancy Goods, 
Dressing Cases; Shaving Mirrors with frames {Pat. No 
544273), Pochette Mirrors, Utility Mirrors with holders 
{Pat iVo. 554599), Leatherette Covered Mirrors with strut 
Wall and Bathroom Mirrors with cords or screws 
HOME TRADE EXPORT TRADE SPECIAL TERMS 


General Manager Paul Friedmann 


A 


Telephone Hendon 6607 
Telegrams Ambores, London 


mbores Limited 


409 Hendon Way LONDON NW4 

ALL NON-FERROUS fMETALS 

Raw and semi-manufactured 

Rods, sections, sheets, circles, etc. Copper, Brass, 
Bronze, Lead, Zinc, Nickel, Tin, Aluminiumandall Alloys 
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LURALDA LTD IBEX HOUSE LONDON ECZ 


Imextrade Ltd 

Textiles 

IMPORTERS Rubber exporters 
Chemicals 

Chesham House, 150 Regent Street, London W1 
Tel Regent 4207 & 4454 Cables Imextrade, Ptccy, London 


S. », & P. MUCKER LTD 

Mantle 

Costume 

and Sportswear manufacturers 
PRINCESS HOUSE 

55 EASTCASTLE STREET, LONDON Wl 



Citrus Products Co. Ltd 

Processors of Jaffa Citrus Juices 

GOLD CLP JAFFAJUCE 

ORANGE LEMON. GRAPEFRUIT 

110 Pratt Street, London NWl 
Telephone EUSton 6988 

Hiliington, Glasgow 
Telephone Halfway 1455 
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RADIO VALVES 

^ A wide range now available 

BRITISH TUNGSRAM RADIO WORKS 
WEST ROAD, TOTTENHAM, LONDON 


British foundries have been using for many years 

F oseco P rY^^^atTo]^ 

with consistent and highly satisfactory results 

The Foseco range offers; — 

Preparations for the cleaning, degassing, improving and saving of 
BRASS, BRONZE. GUNMETAL, COPPER and all its other alloys 
NICKEL and its alloys, ALUMINIUM and its alloys, ZINC 
TIN and LEAD. MAGNESIUN, IRON and STEEL 

FOUNDRY SERVICES LTD 

285/7 Long Acre, Nechells, Birmingham 7, England 


MacliinQ5 ltd 

38 BARRETTS GROVE 
LONDON NI6 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

NUMBERING AND COUNTING DEVICES 


KATES COLLARS LTD ★ 19 MARGARET STREET, LONDON Wi 


Neckwear Manufacturers 


BB~1 
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12 NORTH END ROAD 
LONDON NWll 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Cement waterproofers, 
Bituminous products, 


PRODUCTS 

are made from the finest ingredients 

Self Raismg Flour 
Pudding Mixtures 
Yorkshire Pudding Mixture 
Gravy Powder 

Cake Mixture for Sponges, Cakes, and Buns 
Pancake Mixture 
Semolina (Plain) 

Semolina Mould 
Baking Powder 
Custard Powder 
Melba Mixture 
Golden Raising Powder 
Blancmange Powder 
Ice Cream Powder 
Milk Powder Substitute 


Manufactured by 


Paints etc. sunmill food products ltd 

^ Sunmill Works, 4 Vestry Street, London N1 

PHONE CLERKENWELL 1 774-5 



Maurice Jaffe Ltd 

22 HIGH STREET • MANCHESTER 4 

Wholesale Distributors of Feminine Outer-wear Fashions 
Producers of the ‘'HYQUAL” range of Tailored Mantles 


Importers and Exporters of 

HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR 

AND KNITWEAR 


CORONATION HOUSE 
82 MIDDLESEX STREET, ALDGATE 
LONDON El 



J. SONABEND & SON LTD 

78/79 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON W1 

^X^holesalc W^ooden Merchants 
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SUITS & COATS 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 

LONDON W I 


Shearer 


Manufacturer 
and Shipper 

Worsteds 


Isaac Haskel 

9 Lower Mosley Street 


35, Peter Street, 

Manchester 


Manchester, 2. 



specialists in 
two-piece suits 
day & dinner 
wear. 


14 Gt Marlborough St. 

Regent St. W.l 

Phones Gerrard 7135-6 


1 


Marks & Spencer Limited 


Head Office 82 BAKER STREET, LONDON W1 

Branches throughout the country 
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Annual Lamp Co. Ltd 

25 ST. GILES HIGH STREET 

LONDON 

1VC2 


HIGH -CLASS ELECTRIC LAMPS 
also EVERYTHING ELECTRIC 

YOUR CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


O.P. 

CHOCOLATE 

SPECIALITIES 

Ltd 

MERTHYR TYDFIL 
SOUTH WALES 
GREAT B RITAI N 


MANUFACTURERS 
^ EXPORTERS of 
CHOCOLATE U’ WAFER 
SPECIALITIES 

MAKERS OF THE ORIGINAL 

Pischinger T or t e n 


TH. STEIN LTD 

★ GOWNS 

★ ENSEMBLES 

324 REGENT STREET, LONDON Wl 
Telephone' Langham 1952 


Conberg furnishing 
fabrics are Britain's 
first choice .... 


CONBERG LIMITED 
VICTOR BUILDINGS 36 DALE END 
BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
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KEEPING THINGS RUNNING SMOOTHLY 



pECAUSE It IS always more than equal to the 
^ job, UNI-GUN Lubricating Equipment has 
won international renown Whether it’s that 
prince of portable sprayers, the ‘CRYSTAL’ 
Spray Gun, the famous INLINE Power Gun, or 
one of the precision Power Lubricating Models, 
you’re in company with the world’s most im- 
portant concerns when you use a UNI-GUN 

UNI-GUN LUBRICATING EOUIPMENT LTD 

2 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET MAYFAIR Wl 


2 Manor Ro«, BRADFORD 

R. L. WERNER 

Exporters of all types of JFools & Wastes 




M DUKE & SONS LTD 13 14 Margaret St . Oxford St . London Wl 

Telegrams Dukebros, Wesdo, London 
MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN KNITWEAR WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


S, OPPENHEIMERLTD 

17 WILSON STREET 
LONDON EC2 

MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONERS’ 
SUNDRIES AND FANCY GOODS 

“EME” SERIES 


GOR-RAY 


Skirts 

lOV TVEW BOl^D STREET, EOIYDOIY Wl 
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PAPER AND BOARD 
SPECIALISTS 

★ ★ ★ 



WEST COAST 
CHROME TANNING 
CO. LTD 


Millom, Cumberland, England 
)f 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE UPPER LEATHER 


M.MEDNEYLTD 

4 Carmelite Street, London EC4 

CODES: BENTLEY'S 2nd, A.B.C,, PRIVATE 
TELEGRAMS: MEDNEY. LONDON 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 

Normacol 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

INTESTINAL 

EVACUANT 

★ 

Norgine Pharmaceutical 

Products (London) Ltd 


TEXTILES AND 
PLASTICS 

W. Hoiowicz 

SHIPPING AND 
HOME TRADE 

SO FOUNTAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER 

Telephone Bia. 5342 


H. TIBBER & SON I 

* ( 

MANUFACTURERS OF COATS AND COSTUMES 1 

I 

2Z9 Tottenham Court Road 1 

London W1 

Telephone: MUSeum 3S03-4. Telegrams: Tibbacost, Wesdo, London i 


W. KOSSOFF (JUNR) LTD 

BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS 


41 and 52 Wentworth Street 

AND BRANCHES Loodon El 


MARTEN HATS 

LIMITED 


15-27 Gee Street, London EC I 

Telephone Clerkenweli 5381-2 
Telegrams MARTENATS BARB LONDON 
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LTD 



I'll IT FEES 


Telephones MAYFAIR 3583-4-5-6 
Telegrams BESTSELLA WESDO LONDON 


16-17 PRINCES ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W.l 


Wholesale and Export 
★ ★ ★ 

AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
GOWNS AND SPORTSWEAR 


BRITISH MADE 

• PLYWOOD 

• LAMINATED BOARD 
• VEN EERS 

ENEERED PANELS 
FLUSH DOORS 

AUSTIN VENEER 
ft PANEL CO LTD 

ANGEL FACTORY COLONY 
EDMONTON N18 


TOTTENHAM 2372 
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Electro-Forging THIS PROCESS HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY 


Omes Ltd 

AND IS THE MOST UP-TO-DATE METHOD OF FORGING 


Beverley Works, Barnes, London SW13 


J.OSOFSKY 

& COMPANY 

1 50 COMMERCIAL ROAD 
LONDON Ei 




J.&B. ASHLEY Ltd 

24a and 24b YORK PLACE 
LEEDS 


PHONE, CLERKENWELL 8252 


t. 








LEATHER GOODS MANUFACTURERS 

13-15 Wilson Street, London EC2 


LANKRO CHEMICALS LTD 

★ 

MANUFACTURERSOFCHEMICALSPECIALITteSFORTHE 

Leather 

Fur Phone Eccles 1686 

Textile Grams Lankro, Eccles 

Yeast Manchester 

Paint 

Plastics 

and Cable industries 

BENTCUFFE WORKS. ECCLES, MANCHESTER 
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R. G. DIXON & Co. Ltd 

Manufacturers of 

FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBERS 
POLISHERS, SQUEEGEES. SPRAYERS 
AND VACUUM CLEANERS 

CAPITOL WORKS, EMPIRE WAY. WEMBLEY 
MIDDLESEX Phone WEMBLEY ^139 


Siade LTD 


Telephone LANGHAM 3206 and 3207 
TWO NINE FOUR REGENT ST. 

LONDON W1 

Managing Director HARVEY H CYZER 


Muntons ( 1935 ) Ltd 


2-4 Beaver Street 
MANCHESTER 1 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERC HANTS 


CHARLES BARCLAY LTD 

15-19 GREAT TITCHFIELD ST. 

LONDON Wl 

★ ★ ★ 

Manufacturers of 
Hi^h-^rade quality 
rayou textiles 

BAROLA FABRICS' 

REGD 

★ ★ ★ 


MidLuWD Utilities Ltd 

32 REGENT PLACE, BIRMINGHAM i, ENGLAND 


Manufacturers of the well-known ''^EJMU BJRAND^^ 

^^SYLFA-CHROME^^ CIGARETTE CASES 

Mirror Finished inside, with Patent Spring Opening 

Orders should be confirmed either by London Shipping House, or by cheque, or letter 

of Credit on London accompanying order 
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A4, A4ornson 8c Company Limit eJ 

^ND ASSOCIATEB COA^IPANIES 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of Women s Wear 


76-7S MORTIMER STREET, LONDON Wi 


SJillTERUCO.LTD 

★ ★ ★ 

Wholesale 

and 

Export Gown Manufacturers 

13-14 Margaret St., London 

W1 


Gorney’s 

FAMOUS 

KOSHER PROD UCTS 

SOAP, 

SOAP POWDER 


SCOURING POWDER 

GORNEY LTD 

M A 

NCHESTER 7 


JEFFAY MANUFACTURING CO. 

‘MAKONDER' PRODUCTS IN METAL 

FIRESIDE SPECIALITIES, PELMETS, ELECTRIC FIRES, ETC 

Higher Cambridge Street, C.o.M., Manchester 


Phone EUStoii3593 


BERNARD STERNFEED BOXES 

Manufacturer of 

Cardboard Boxes and Folding Cartons 

45 St Pancras Way London, NWl 
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EDMUND 5TEKEL 

CARDBOARD BOX MANUFACTURER 

HEAD OFFICE - 214 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON EC2 
telephones.- BIShopsgate 1927, 6427, 5502 

★ ★ 

FACTORY: 48 Prince Street, SE8 


HENRY JAY (Gowns) Ltd 

Gown ManufactureTs 
11 Margaret Street, London W1 

TRIX LTD 

MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS TRIX TOYS 

London Wl 

91 REGENT STREET 


.yy iaii.wTiictu.'ce'cJ^ O' 


WHOLESALE & EXPORT ONLY 

CHERRY LTD, 22 EASTCASTLE STREET. LONDON W1 

MUSEUM 3055-6-7 




LADiES 

COAIS 8u SPITS 

S. YOUNG & SONS 

( MANSELL STnEET) LTD 


WO OllENS 
a^^WORSIEDS 


MARSHALL INGRAM &CO,LTD. < 


(Style. ^ik0u6uX6Aad 


&C0.(0VERSEAS)LTD. 

KENILWORTH HOUSE, 79’tO, MARGARET STREET, 
LONDON, W.I. ENGLAND 

in tive P>zmeipcdlllo^ 
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Porte n o y 

& Co . Ltd 


manufacturers of 

“L ^ U R A 
LEE” 

D resses 



KENT HOUSE, MARKET PLACE 

LONDON W1 


Cablegrams: LAULEEFROK LONDON 



TAILORED-TO-MEASURE BY 


B efore the war and 
during the war, 

Rego made literally mil- experience of making 

lions of uniforms for the Armed tailored -to -measure clothes at 
Forces, and are now playing moderate prices. There are over 
a great part in supplying clothes 100 Rego branches in London 
issued to soldiers and airmen on and the Home Counties. 

☆ 
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M. & S. HAAR LTD 

Coat, Coitumc and Skirr Manufacturers 
LLSLE’r HOUSE 

24-1° GREM TITCHFIELD STREET 

LONDON Wi 

Telephone Museum 8227 



B. & I. Nathan ltd 

furniture manufacturers 

ANGEL ROAD, EDMONTON, LONDON N18 

Telegraphic Addiess Nathsuites South tot London 


Dida Linens Ltd 

W. & G. Dannenberg Ltd 

Manufacturers 

Manufacturers of Fashion Footwear 

of Exclusi ve Linens ' 

SPECIALITY 

Ladies and Childrens Sandals 

Showrooms 106 Regent Street, London Wl 
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LimEO 


TOILET GOODS MANUFACTURING CO 


Makers of 


FLAPJACKS 
MANICURE SETS 
SHOPPING BAGS 
SMALL LEATHER GOODS 


Waterloo House, Thornton Street 

Newcastle 22253 Newcastle-on-Tyne I 


Bentex Limited 

WHOLESALE & EXPORT 
WOOLLEN MERCHANTS 


86 GREAT PORTLAND STREET 
LONDON 
W1 


37 GOLDEN SQUARE LONDON 


TEL: GERRARD H40 


17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W1 




TEAM VALLEY BRUSH CO. LTD 

team valley estate, GATESHEAD I I 

CO. DURHAM 

Telephone Low Fell 75390 
Telegrams. ^^Bnishes'^ Gateshead 

LONDON OFFICE 63 White Lion St., London Ni 

Telephone. Terminus 6303 45 st. pancras way, London nwi 

Speciality: Artists’ Brushes • 


BAR?¥ETT 
BROTHER!^ 

WHOLESALE MERCHANTS AND IMPORTERS 
39-45 PINK LANE. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE I 

Telegrams ‘‘Bee&ee’* Newcast/e-on-Tyne Telephone 20163 

DERBY & CO LTD 

62/3 Cheapside London EC2 ★ Cables-Plativet London 

GOLD 
SILVER 
PLATINUM 

Suppliers of Pure Metals and all Alloys in sheet and wire 
Buyers of Scrap and Residues in any form 


BEN MILLER LTD 
40/42 Middlesex Street, London Ei 


MILLINERY MANUFACTURERS 
TO THE WHOLESALE AND SHIPPING 

TRADE ONLY 


Members of The South of England Hat Manufacturer’s Federation 


santor paper ltd 

TOILET ROLLS AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


City Refinery 
87 Hatton Garden EC I 


Refinery & Assay Office 
Millmarsh Lane 
Brimsdown Middx 






The Marvelio Manufacturing Co. Ltd 

665, 681/3, 687 FINCHLEY ROAD LONDON NW2 


G o n s h a w 


Ltd 


Telephone Hampstead 3687 
Cables Marvelio, London 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Ladies’^ Coats 
and Suits 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF FANCY JEWELLERY 35 MADDOX STREET, LONDON W| 

Telephone MUSEUM 7037-8-9 



DICK & GOLDSCHMIDT LTD 

33-34 Great Pulteney Street 
LONDON W1 

Dominion House, Peckover Street 
BRADFORD, YORKS 

Ladies’ Woollen Novelties 
Piece Goods 

AGENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES 


S F MARTINS (Halifax) LTD 
37 - 8 Golden Square, London W1 

woollens and worsteds 

★ Our agent Mr £ Lebowitsch, P 0 B 1196 Jerusalem 
will show our ranges as soon as the present 
restrictions are lifted 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 

The importance of technical training in the post-war is now universally recognised. The British Institute of 
Engineering Technology with its associated organisations overseas, has for many years specialised on training 
m all branches of Engineering Technology and for most of the world’s recognised Technical Examinations 

Our Examination record, both in the matter of percentage of successes and 
number of successful candidates, is believed to be unparalleled. 

Copies of a very informative handbook entitled ‘^Engmeet mg Opportunities^ \ givmg particulars of most of the 
important technical examinations and outlining dozens of engineering courses, ranging from courses in funda- 
mental principles up to University Degree standard, may be obtained free and without obligation on application 
to any of the addresses given below 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
614 SHAKESPEARE HOUSE 
17/19 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON W1 


British Institute of Engineering Technology (Near East) 
Sansur Building 

Jaffa Road, JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 

British Institute of Engineering Technology (India) 
Bntish Institute House 
Hornby Road, BOMBAY, INDIA 

Canadian Institute of Science and Technology 
219 Bay Street 
TORONTO, CANADA 


British Institute of Engineering Technology (Near East) 
Union Budding 

Fouad I Avenue, CAIRO, EGYPT 

South Afncan College of Science and Technology 
215/218 Grand National Buildings, Cor Rissik and Pnchard Sts. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 

British Institute of Engineering Technology (Australasia) 
Macdonell House 

321 Pitt Street, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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dresses and sportswear 

SI-5S MORTIMER STREET, LONDON Wl 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


FANCY METAL GOODS 

ltd 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

TOILET SUNDRIES 

Regd. Offices: Works ; 

64/68 Whitecross St. ■ 16 Constitution Hill 

LONDON ECi BiRMINGHAH 19 


REST EL & DAVY 

LTD 

manufacturers of high class 

Ladies’ Coats 
a ltd Costumes 

76 & 78 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON W1 


D. Kershberg Ltd 

Mantle and Costume Manufacturers 

38 TURNER STREET, LONDON E1 

Telephone: Stepney Green 2945 




SHIRT 

BLOUSE 

with 

PATENTED 

SPARE 

COLLAR 

Mode in o variety of 
colours and material 
to suit all tastes. 


Available at most of the best shops and stores 
The Wakefield Shirt Co. Ltd, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks,, England 
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THE 


ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK 


LIMITED 

Established 1902 


Complete Banking Service 
for Palestine 

LONDON 

STAFFORD HOUSE, 20 KING WILLIAM STREET, EC4 
HEAD OFFICE for PALESTINE 

TEL AVIV 


Branches 

TEL AFIF JAFFA JERUSALEM HAIFA 
HADAR-HACARMEL PETAH-TIKFAH HAD ERA 
REHOFOTH RISHON-LE-ZION TIBERIAS SAFAD 


AfJ illation 

The A.P.B. TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 

TEL AVIV 

The A.P,B, Trust Company Limited undertakes the 
usual Trustee business. It is also prepared to represent^ 
after agreement.^ principals abroad in the administration 
of their property and the protection of their interests 
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EDEN HOTEL 

JERUSALEM 


The EDEN HOTEL 
Is one of the most modern and best- 
equipped hotels in the Middle East 


P.O.B. 454 TELEPHONE 4494/5 CABLES; EDENOTEL 


Z E Y A H 

ORIENTAL PAINTS 
INDUSTRY • LTD 

HAIFA 


LARGEST AND MOST MODERN PAINTWORKS 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


SUPPLY & 

TRANSPORT 

COM 

P A N Y 

HEAD 

OFFICE 

51 KINGSWAY, 

HAIFA, PALESTINE 

P O . B 596 

PHONE 2017 

Principals of 

THIERRY LTD. building & housing co. 

MANUFACTURERS* REPRESENTATIVES 

AND DISTRIBUTORS 


• 

1 Importers and Exporters I 

1 BRANCHES & 

CORRESPONDENTS I 

1 PALESTINE TEL AVIV IRAQ BAGHDAD I 

U.K. LONDON 

IRAN TEHERAN 

U.S A. NEW YORK 

CYPRUS LARNACA 

EGYPT CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA 

ALGIERS ORAN 

LEBANON BEIRUT 

SYRIA DAMASCUS 

ALEPPO 




THE BREWERS 



O F PALESTI N E 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

EAGLE BEER • GOLD STAR 
NESHER MALT 

Factories: 

MAIN PLANT: RISHON LE ZION 
NESHER MALT PLANT: JAFFA, TEL- AVIV 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 

CABEER BREWERIES LTD., Bat-Yam 

PRODUCTION TEMPORARILY RESERVED FOR H.M FORCES 







THIS ANCIENT SYMBOL 

of Palestine^ s traditional olive oil 'production featured on coins of ancient days 
has been called back to life and given a new significance by SHEMEN, 
HAIFA^ makers of high-class edible oils^ soaps and cosmetics. 

The oil jug — Shemen^s trade mark — is recognised as a symbol of purity and 
quality in 68 countries all over the globe. 

SHEMEN 

WORKS — HAIFA 

THE WELL KNOWN BRAND FROM THE HOLY LAND 


D’WB? na?Tin ins’ 



Edible Oil 
Olive Oil 
Laundry Soap 
Toilet Soap 
Toothpaste 
Shampoo 
Textile Soap 
Soft Soap 
Soap Flakes 
Washing Powder 
Oil Cakes 
Glycerine 




Izhar Oil Industry of Palestine Limited 

P.O.B. 823, Tel Aviv. Phone 4210-4219 


For essential oils, essences, per- 
fume and soap compositions 
made out of fruit and plants 
of the Holy Land, ask 

Palestine Frntarom Ltd 

HAIFA P.O.B. 630 

Only modernly equipped 
essence factory in the near and 
middle east 
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Palestine potash 

{Dead Sea Concession) LIMITED 

13 MANSFIELD ST, LONDON W1 


Producers of 

Potassium Chloride 
Potassium Sulphate 
Caustic Potash 
Carbonate of Potash 
Chlorate of Potash 
Bromine 

Potassium Bromide 


Sodium Bromide 
Ammonium Bromide 
Calcium Bromide 
Magnesium Chloride 
Table Salt 
Dead Sea Bath Salts 


So/e Selling Agents 

C. TENNANT SONS & CO. LTD 

(one of the Tennant Group of Companies) 

4 COPTHALL AVENUE, LONDON EC2 


RASSCO 

RURAL AND SUBURBAN 
SETTLEMENT CO. LTD 

FOUNDED 1934 BY THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE AS A PUBLIC BODY FOR THE COLONIZ- 
ATION OFTHE MIDDLE CLASS IN PALESTINE 

RASSCO's activities: Planning and 
complete up-building of agricultural, 
urban and suburban settlements on 
private and Jewish National Fund 
lands. Establishment of mixed 
farms, auxiliary farms and garden 
cities. Special housing and coloniz- 
ation schemes for new immigrants 
and ex-servicemen. 

HEAD OFFICE 

RASSCO 

RURAL AND SUBURBAN SETTLEMENT CO. LTD 

20 ROTHSCHILD BLVD , TEL AVIV P.O B 1058 



ZIOM 

INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

Head Office 120 ALLENBY ROAD, TEL AVIV 


all kinds of 

Il^SURAl^CE 


Palestine Edible 
Products Ltd 


MAKERS OF 

blue band 

MARGARINE 

HAIFA 


The Palestine 

MILLING & TRADING Co. Ltd 

( ESTABLISHED I935 ) 

PHONE 4411-2 HAIFA P 0 BOX S82 

THE MOST MODERN RICE MILL 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

BEST EQUIPPED PLANT FOR CLEANING, DEHUSKING 
AND CRUSHING OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 

SPECIAL MILLS FOR GRINDING FODDER 

LARGE WAREHOUSES WITH OWN RAILWAY SIDINGS 
(BROAD AND NARROW GAUGES) 


THE 


HEAD 

OFFICE 


JUDEA 

INSURANCE COMPaUT ITP 

12 HERZL STREET, TEL AVIV 



ALL KINDS OF 

INSURANCE 
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TWO OF THE INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED 

BY 

THE PALESTINE JEWISH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION (PJ.C.A.) 

(Edmond De Rothschild Foundation) 


Societe Cooperative des 

GRANDES CAVES 
DE 

RISHON-LE-ZION et ZICBON JACOB LTD 

Rishon - le - Tsiyon 

LARGEST CELLARS IN THE NEAR EAST 

FINEST TABLE AND DESSERT WINES 
BRANDIES, LIQUEURS 

SOLD IN THE U.K. BY PALWIN LTD 
7-9 CLUB ROW, BETHNAL GREEN 
LONDON E1 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

GRAND MOULINS DE PALESTINE LTD 

Haifa 

KNOWN ALL OVER PALESTINE FOR THE BEST FLOUR AND MATZOT 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN BINYAN 
MORTGAGE CO. LTD 

12 4LLEN6Y ROAD. P.O.B. IS2. HAIFA 

• 

PALESTINE AFRICA UTILITY 



CORPORATION LTD 

801-S WINCHESTER HOUSE, P.O.B. 2730, JOHANNESBURG 

m 


T N U V A 

THE PALESTINE COLD STORAGE 


markets the agricultural output 

AND SUPPLY CO. LTD 


of 200 agricultural settlements 

PETACH TIKVAH ROAD, P.O.B. 318, TEL AVIV 

m 


and individual farms in Palestine. 

TNUVA distributes milk and all 

AFRICA PALESTINE 


kinds of milk products, vegetables 

INVESTMENTS LTD 


and potatoes, fruits, eggs, poultry, 

13 ACHAD HAAM ST.. P.O.B. 1095, TEL AVIV 


fish, honey, jam, fruit, vegetable- 

• 


and fish-preserves, citrus Juices and 

PALESTINE AFRICA BINYAN 


concentrates, cornflour, puddings 

INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


and medical plants. 

12 ALLENBY ROAD. P.O.B. 152, HAIFA 

• 


TNUVA markets about 70% 

PALESTINE AFRICA SHIPPERS LTD 


of the produce of all Jewish 
mixed farming in Palestine. 

13-15 STABILITY BLDG., P.O.B, 8995. JOHANNESBURG 



SOLEL BONEH LTD 

' THE CONTRACTING ORGANISATION OF THE 

JEWISH LABOUR FEDERATION IN PALESTINE 

GENERAL CONTRACTORSFOR 

ROADS, BRIDGES, AERODROMES, URBAN 
AND RURAL HOUSING, FACTORIES AND 
POWER STATIONS, ERECTION OF OIL 
TANKS AND REFINERY UNITS, ETC. 

ALSO OWNS AND OPERATES SEVERAL KEY INDUSTRIES IN PALESTINE 

(LIME AND STONE QUARRIES, FOUNDRIES AND 
METAL WORKS, GLASS WORKS, CERAMICS, ETC.) 


REGISTERED OFFICE : 65 HARBOUR ST., HAIFA, P.O.B. 563, PHONE 4311-15 


BRANCH OFFICES 39 LILIENBLUM ST. PHONE 4353 TEL AVIV 
1 BEN YEHUDA ST. PHONE 2486 JERUSALEM 
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THE PALESTINE 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 

HAIFA, P. O. B. 10 • TELEPHONE 4201 

NORTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE 

HAIFA, P. O. B. 10 • TELEPHONE 4201 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE 

TEL AVIV, P. O. B. 10 • TELEPHONE 4343 


LONDON OFFICE 

2 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON SW1 


PA.LESr[NE, CHOCOLA.TE & SWEETS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
Products Chocolate, Cocoa, Sweets 
Toffees, Wafers 

WELL KNOWN OVER THE MIDDLE AND 
NEAR EAST FOR THEIR EXCELLENT QUALITY 

RAM AT GAN {NEAR TEL AVIV) PALESTINE 


A G R 1 C U 
iVAAli CREDIT 

L T U R A L 

LTD 1 N S T I T 

U T 1 O N 

Registered Capital 

LP 760 000.- 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves 

LP 857.277.- 

4% Debentures in Circulation 

LP. 171.340.- 

(as per 31 12 45) 

Te/ephone TEL AVIV. 

P.O.B. 12 9 4 

4423/24 28 A ROTHSCHILD BOULEVARD 


GENERAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION OF PALESTINE LTD 

HEAD OFFICE 32 LILIENBLUM ST , TEL AVIV P O B. 1736 
Telephones 2106, 5669 

Share Capital LP. 100,000 

TAASIYAH CHEMITH TEL AVIV LTD 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Corporation Ltd 

Manufacturers of 

SINGLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Chemicals for 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY, TANNING, FOOD PRESERVING 
THE MANUFACTURE OF WINES. REFRIGERATION 
PROTECTION OF PLANT AND LIVESTOCK 


INTEX LTD 

P.O.B. 4158 

TEL AVIV, PALESTINE 

Cables Intexpress 

A Subsidiary of the 

^ INTERNATIONAL 

EXPRESS (0. LTD 

EXPORT AND IMPORT MERCHANTS 

Imperial House 

80/86 Regent Street, London Wl, England 
Tel Address Intexpress London Phones Regent 3966/7 
Bznkers Lloyd’s Bank Ltd, 132 Regent Street, London VV! 
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PALESTINE FRUIT 
PRODUCTS CO 
BEJARANO BROS 
LTD ★ Tel Aviv 


Tel Aviv P.O. Box 175 


The factory was established in 1929 and has since kept 
pace with Palestine’s rapidly developing cultivation of 
citrus and other fruits and vegetables, from which it 
manufactures concentrates, juices, squashes, marmalades, 
jams, and all kinds of preserves. The factory buildings, 
lately considerably enlarged, have been constructed in 
accordance with all hygienic requirements. They are 
situated in the heart of the orange belt and are connected 
by first-class roads with all parts of the country, thus 
facilitating the receipt of fruit and vegetables in the 
fresh condition necessary for production purposes. Easy 
communications with ports and railways make export 
convenient. 


During the war 1939/45 the cfisS/S factory has 
participated in the war effort with more than 85 per 
cent, of its production capacity, delivering by uninter- 
rupted three-shifts ivork tens of thousands of tons of 
marmalade, jams, pasteurised citrus juices, fruits in 
syrup, squashes, concentrated citrus juices, tomato 
products, etc., to the Allied armies stationed in the 
Middle East, Far East, and the Mediterranean areas. 
The cffSSiS plant is equipped with up-to-date machinery 
and production is carried our by an expert staff 
working under the supervision of scientists whose daily 
task is to secure, maintain, and further develop the high 
qualit)'^ of all the products bearing the €^SSiS name. 
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The ANGLO ASIATIC Co Ltd 

LONDON • • • Palestine Branch 

65 ALLENBY ROAD PO BOX 147 TELEPHONE 5876 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS ‘COMPASSING ’TEL AVIV 


PALESTINE WINES 


DEPARTMENTS 

TEA FOODSTUFFS TECHNICAL AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS AGENCIES 


BRANDIES AND LIQUEURS S 

o 

o 

of the famous cellars of ^ 
RISHON-LE-ZION o 


Tea Importers, Blenders & Packers 


PROPRIETORS OF 


W. Wissotzky and Anglas Teas 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


THE PALESTINE WINE AND TRADING CO LTD <> 

O 

7 & 9 CLUB ROW, LONDON El O 


BLENDING & PACKING HOUSE 

FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 

Participated in Palestine War Effort during 1943-44- 
45 by serving the public on a non-profit basis as 
Government Tea Blenders, Packers and Distributors. 
From 1945 Government Tea Importing Agents 
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Palestine 
Cotton Mills 

Ltd 

TEL AVIV POB 1776 


HEAD OFFICE: 123 ALLENBY ROAD, TEL AVIV 

PHONE 5867 CABLE ADDRESS. PALCOTT 

THE MOST MODERN MILL OF ITS 
KIND IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON YARN OF 
FINEST EGYPTIAN COTTON ■ MECHANI- 
CALLY WOVEN COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Cl 


General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine 


KOOR industries and crafts co ltd 

Registered Office, Haifa, Solel Boneh Building 

Share Capital: paid up LP 650,011 — Authorised LP 750,000 
Coordinatng industrial activities of Solel Boneh Ltd 


VtJLCilN FOUNDRIES LTD, Haifa 
HA MAT LTD, Metal Works, Nachlat-Yitzhak 
KHARS AH, Ceramics Works, Haifa 

THE PALESTINE WINDOW GLASS WORKS “PHOENICIA*’ LTD, Haifa 
GLASS INSTRUMENTS DEPARTMENT, Jerusalem 

Shareholders in Hamgapex Ltd., Rubber Goods Manufacturers, Haifa 

General Building Materials “Hawak** Ltd, Silicate Brick Works, Hachlat Yehuda 
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Lodzia 


TEXTILE COMPANY LTD 

HOLON, near TEL AVIV 


The LODZIA Factory is 
equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery for 
the manufacture of hosiery, 
underwear and baby-goods. 

LODZIA products range 
from inexpensive cottons 
to the finest lines in wool 
and rayon silk. 



H A S S N E H 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PALESTINE LTD 

ESTABLISHED 1924 


SUM ASSURED (Life 

Assurance Branch) L.P 3,000,000 

TOTAL INCOME in 1945 LP. 380,000 

FUNDS at the 

31st December, J 945 LP. 500,000 


Founded 1925 

Workers and Employees: 700 
Export to EGYPT, SYRIA, LEBANON 

CYPRUS, SOUTH AFRICA, MALTA 


Head Office : 

HASSNEH BUILDING 

44 LILIENBLUM ST , TEL AVIV 
Phone 4431/2 


HAMASHBIR HAMERKAZI 

PALESTINE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED 

Head Office: SALAMEH ROAD, TEL AVIV, P.O.B. 150, TEL. 60II-6 
Branch Offices: ALLENBY ST., HAIFA, P.O.B. 2 95 , T E L . 4 2 7 1 - 2 
JAFFA RD., JERUSALEM, P.O.B. 438, TEL. 3854 


HAMASHBIR HAMERKAZI is the Central Supplying 
Institution of the Co-operative Movement embracing a 
third of the Jewish population of Palestine. It serves the 
co-operative agricultural settlements as well as the 
consumers' producers' and other co-operatives in the 
towns and villages. It operates on lines similar to those 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society in Great Britain. 


Sales Departments 


s 

GROCERIES AND COLONIAL GOODS OFALL KINDS 
GRAINS AND CEREALS FEEDING STUFFS AND SEEDS 
FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS • FUEL AND OILS 

MACHINERY AND TECHNICAL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


TEXTI LES 


FO OTWE AR 


MAINTAINS OWN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


Clin 






PALESTINE DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


comprises 35 Diamond Cutting Factories employing 4000 workers 
produces BRILLIANTS, EIGHT-CVTS, SWISS-CUTS, BAGUETTES 
and other varieties in all sizes 


The Industry is represented by the 

Palestine Diamond Manufacturers Association 

Offices Nathanya — PO Box No 17, Tel Aviv — 1 3 Montefiore Street LIMITED 


List of Members 


ALMAZ LTD, Nathanya 
ANBAR LTD, Nathanya 
BAH AT LTD, FOB 1069, Tel Aviv 
BARIK LTD, P.O.B.1928, Tel Aviv 

CONSOLIDATED DIAMOND INDUSTRY LTD, 4 Mikveh Israel Street, Tel Aviv 

DIAMOND TRUST LTD, P.O B 369, Tel Aviv 

EVEN-HA YESSOD LTD, Nathanya 

EVEN-CHEN LTD, Nathanya 

FELDMAN & SONS, Romema, Jerusalem 

Ch P FRIEDMAN, 22 Melchett Street, Tel Aviv 

M GUTBIR, Plumer Road, Ramat Gan 

HAYAHALOM LTD, Nathanya 

HAKOHAV LTD, P O B 1416, Tel Aviv 

HAEVEN LTD, P.O B 1394, Tel Aviv 

JERUSALEM DIAMONDS LTD, P O B 106, Jerusalem 

KOHINOOR LTD, Nathanya 

S MOED VESHUTAFAV LTD, 69 Maza Street, Tel Aviv 
MAZUR & PALDICO LTD, POB 190, Tel Aviv 
NATHANYA DIAMOND MANUFACTURERS LTD, Nathanya 
NOFACH LTD, POB 1587, Tel Aviv 
NOVA LTD, P.O.B 353, Tel Aviv 
OPHIR LTD, Nathanya 

ORAH LTD, 47 Nahlat Benjamin Street, Tel Aviv 
ORION LTD, Nathanya 
PALNAT LTD, Nathanya 

PALESTINE DIAMOND MANUFACTURING LTD, 3 Hagra Street, Tel Aviv 

RIKUZ LTD, 15 Nahmani Street, Tel Aviv 

SAPPHIRE LTD, 69 Maza Street, Tel Aviv 

SHAMIR LTD, Nathanya 

PALESTINE TARSHISH CO. LTD, Nathanya 

TEL-AVIV DIAMONDS LTD, 24 Ahva Street, Tel Aviv 

YAHALOMIM-PICKEL, 69 Maza Street, Tel Aviv 

YAHALOMEI BOUKHARA LTD, POB 5071, Tel Aviv 

ZAHARIR LTD, 61 Herzl Street, Tel Aviv 

ZENITH LTD, POB 4160, Tel Aviv 
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Mira Trading Co 

ltd 

Managing Director H Y NATAN 

THE LEADING 
& RESPONSIBLE 

IMPORT AGENTS 

HEAD OFFICE 

TEL AVIV, P.O. Box 1711 

Telegrams ‘’Miratrade” 


ASSOCIATE BRITISH EXPORT FIRM 

Howard Webb Ltd 



LONDON S W I 

I I 6 VICTO Rl A ST. 

Phone VICTORIA 5232 

Telegrams - “EXPEDIENT’' 

Directors D, H WEBB. H Y NATAN 


E L Y O N 

PALESTINE TANNING CO. LTD 
NATHANYA 

HEAD OFFICE 38 ACHAD HAAM ST 

TEL AVIV 

Manufacturers of all kinds of 

CHROME TANNED UPPER LEATHER 

FOR FASHIONABLE SHOES HIGH QUALITY BOOTS 
AND FOR THE FINEST LEATHER GOODS 


BIZUR Limited 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL LP. 250 000.- 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES LP 211.292- 
DEBENTURES IN CIRCULATION LP. 219 630 - 

Financing of Building and 
Public Works Enterprises 


69 NACHLAT BENYAMIN ST., TEL AVIV 

P OB. 1687 PHONE 4577/78 



M 1 « D A L 

INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 

ALL CLASSES 

OF 

INSURANCES 

TRANSACTED 


Jerusalem 

TelAviv Haifa 


AR 0 A 80 A WooUen €o 

LTD 

39 NAHLAT BENJAMIN STREET 

TELAVIV 


Wholesaler and Importer 


E. J. Herzfelder 

THE SPECIALIST 
IN BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


Allenby Road 

P O B 4052 Te] Aviv 
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4 IITA T£3CTf XiE COMR LTD. 

KFAR ATA near HAIFA • PALESTINE 

P.O.B. HAIFA 685 • PHONE: HAIFA BAY 7128/9 

COTTON-SPINNERS, WEAVERS, 

DYERS & CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 

ATA TEXTILE COMPANY LTD 


Advertising in Palestine 

“ZURAH” Advertising 

120 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv, phone 2357 

ALL KINDS OP ADVERTISING • ADVERTISING COUNSEL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS • COMMERCIAL ART 

Advertising Budgets for all Palestinian and Foreign Newspapers 
Advertising Contractors for all kinds of publications which are 
based on collecting advertisements in Palestine and abroad 



,-n • I at 
ZURRH 


Sole Advertising A genu in Palestine for Palestine’s Economic Future 
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